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WOLVESEY PALACE, WINCHESTER 


BY C. RUSSELL CORFIELD,  A.R.I.B.A. 


Бе, EXT to the cathedral, this is 
SSW the most interesting building 
in Winchester. Тһе site 
has been occupied by episcopal 
palace and royal stronghold 
from the seventh century on- 
wards; but we may leave un- 
noticed the early history of the 
place, because it has little bearing on the existing 
building. It may be noted in passing, however, 
that William of Wykeham was one of the occu- 
piers of Wolvesey Palace, and he is said to have 
made many additions to the old building. In 
1501 Bishop Fox took up residence here, and it 
seems probable that he rebuilt the chapel in late 
Perpendicular style; the lower portions of the 
walls evidently formed part of а still earlier chapel, 
as they are twelfth-century work and of great 
thickness. 

During Cromwell's day the life of both palace 
and castle came to an end, the fortifications being 
destroyed, and everything done to prevent the 
hated episcopacy holding office here 
any longer. 

In the year 1662 Christopher Wren 
received a commission from the king 
to erect a royal residence on Castle 
Hill, which was to be linked to the 
west front of the cathedral by a wide 
avenue, cut right through the ancient 
city. Unfortunately the only portion 
of this plan to be carried out was the 
monarch's home, since destroyed by 
fire. It was about this time that 
Wren built the charming little school- 
house in the college grounds, and to 
this date also belongs the present 
Wolvesey Palace, commenced during 
the lifetime of Bishop Morley. 

Morley was translated from Wor- 
cester, and when he arrived at Win- 
chester he “found not an house to 
dwell in"—nothing but а ruined 
palace. These existing ruins no doubt 
provided some material wherewith to 
erect the new building, but the greater 
portion of the stone was probably 
brought here by water, up the River 
Itchen, from the Isle of Wight and 
adjoining counties. 

Morley died in October 1683 with- 
out seeing the completion of his 
scheme. The following extract from 
his will shows the interest he had in 
his new palace:—‘‘ To the end that 
my successors in ye see of Winchester 
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may have an house neare theire cathedral, 
large enough to receive them and theire families, 
though not too large, stately and magnificent 
as there was formerley to ye neow front, which 
I have built already, it is my will, and I have 
already taken order, that one of ye wings viz: 
—that next to ye chapell, shall be new built 
before Michaelmas next, and whether I live to see 
the finishing or noe, my will is that it shall be 
finished at my charge whatsoever the charge comes 
E oo xy I doe also hereby bequeath 500/. for the 
finishing the house at Wolvesey, but not until 
what is done already be accounted for and paid off, 
which I earnestly desire may be done at the ensu- 
ing audit." 

Morley was succeeded by Bishop Mews, but 
during his episcopacy very little work was carried 
out. He seems to have cared for the battlefield 
more than palace-building, for we read that from 
his carriage he commanded the king's artillery at 
the battle of Sedgemoor. 

In 1685 Trelawney was elected to the see, and 
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WOLVESEY PALACE 


continued the work, making, we are told, many 
improvements. He and Ken were among the seven 
bishops who, having asked King James to with- 
draw his Declaration of Indulgence, were sent to 
the Tower for refusing to give cognizance, but 
were afterwards acquitted. 

In 1721 Bishop Trimnel succeeded Trelawney, 
but for some reason he and the following bishops 
preferred either London or Farnham to Winches- 
ter as а place of residence, the result being that 
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Wren's palace fell into considerable disrepair, and 
a notable historian of the time tells us that certain 
roads in the neighbourhood, which the bishop was 
obliged to keep in order, were actually repaired 
with stone taken from this building. 

At the present time a fine pair of gate-piers 
form a fitting entrance from the highway just 
opposite the college, whilst a winding pathway 
across a stream and through the Deanery Gardens 
links up the palace with the cathedral. 

On the east side is the main entrance doorway, 
over which is a flat pent-roof, supported by some 
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richly carved brackets, and above this a stone 
tablet surmounted with the bishop's mitre and the 


inscription :— 
GEORG MORLEY Epus 


HAS JEDES PROPRIIS IMPENSIS 
DE NOVO STRUXIT 
AN. DO. I684. 


The entrance leads directly into a wide corridor, 
which until a few years ago was paved with flag- 
stones, but now, unfortunately, is laid with wood- 
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block flooring. This corridor links the main hall, 
in which is a fine wood staircase, with the smaller 
hall at the south end of the building, where a 
secondary staircase is placed. 
Many of the ground-floor 
adapted to modern uses, cloak-rooms and lavatories 
having been formed, but the chief rooms have been 
left much as they were. All the internal panelling 
and other woodwork is painted. The doors are 
two-panelled with bold architraves around them. 
The window openings form pleasant recesses, by 
reason of the frame being on the outside of the 


rooms have been 
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wall; each contains a seat and has well-propor- 
tioned shutters. All the cornices are of wood, in 
some rooms quite plain, whilst in others carved 
members and dentils are added. 

Wren appears to have given most attention to 
the garden-room, the walls of which are panelled 
throughout, the lower portion being treated as a 
dado; above this, stretching to the ceiling, are 
lofty single panels, with bold bolection mouldings, 
crowned by an elaborate wood cornice. 

The chapel is about five feet above the ground 
floor, and is divided from the house by a “Classic” 
screen with a short flight of stairs leading up to the 
central doorway. This doorway is surmounted by 
a pediment enclosing a carved coat-of-arms, and 
on either side are two semi-circular-headed win- 
dows filled with leaded lights and old glass of a 
greenish hue. Between the windows are panelled 
pilasters which support the main cornice, and 
above this is an attic storey, forming the front of 
the gallery. Оп three sides are stalls, backed bv 
panelling up to the level of the window sill, and 
terminated by a cornice. The floor 15 paved with 
black and white marble squares, with stone steps 
leading to the sanctuary. The altar has been re- 
moved and the communion rail isall that remains. 
The ceiling, which may be of more recent date, is 
very plain, having no enrichments whatever. 
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A spacious gallery extends back over the kitchen 
corridor, which is entered by a doorway at the 
head of the grand staircase on the first floor. The 
chapel has been recently restored, the roof retiled 
and put in a good state of repair. 

To the north are the kitchens, larders, and what 
were evidently once the servants’ quarters. This 
wing is made subservient to the main block, and 
has its roof kept down below the level of the main 
cornice. 

On the first floor a few of the rooms have been 
considerably altered, to make them suitable for 
meetings, but some of them are just as they origin- 
ally were, being treated internally in a similar way 
to those on the ground floor. 

The second-floor rooms are formed in the roof 
and are lighted by dormer windows; at present 
they are inhabited by diocesan missioners, who 
also have a small chapel here for private use. 

АП the windows are very simply treated, having 
centre mullion and transom, with metal casements 
hung by wrought-iron pivots on the outside of the 
frame, and large wrought-iron fasteners. Over 
each window on the ground and first floors is a 
segmental stone label mould, with stone infilling, 
which in some cases has settled considerably. The 
sills do not project, but there is a lead apron 
dressed down over the stonework. 
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It is to this simple and dignified fenestration 
that the charm of the building is due. It is par- 
ticularly noticeable on the garden front, where the 
long row of windows is only broken by an elaborate 
external doorway, standing out in solitary relief. 
Upon this doorway, which is of wood, Wren seems 
to have concentrated all his powers. It is flanked 
on either side by rusticated pilasters having Ionic 
bases and capitals, with flat arch and voussoirs 
over. The entablature is carried around the top 
of the pilasters, the whole being surmounted by a 
segmental pediment with the dentilled cornice and 
bed-mould broken back to give а deeper recess for 
the protection of the very richly carved bishop's 
coat-of-arms and mitre. 

On the west side of the house is the large garden, 
surrounded by a high stone wall with tile coping, 
at the lower end of which, approached by a wide 
central pathway and flight of stone steps, is the 
terrace. The garden front as seen from here, with 
the stonework of a silvery surface appearing be- 
tween great masses of dark green ivy, the stately 
rows of windows crowned by the heavy white den- 
tilled cornice, and the high-pitched dark-tiled roof 
and dormer windows, forms a most impressive 
picture. 

This delightful example of the English Renais- 
sance has endured many vicissitudes, having been 
used in turn as an exhibition hall for pictures, a 
school-house, and workshops. It is good, however, 
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to see that at last the building is being adequately 
protected and 15 receiving the reverence which was 
for so many years withheld, but to which its unique 
associations unquestionably entitle it. 


USTIN DOBSON—to prefix a 
ч title to his name were now 
more impertinent than to 
omit it—has in sundials a 
subject after his own heart. 
They are racy of the period 
which he has made his own, 
and he of all men is best 
qualified to sing in light and graceful verse their 
old-world charm. In the following lines he seems 
to have captured the very soul and spirit of the 
sundial :— 


"Tis an old dial, dark with many a stain, 

In summer crowned with drifting orchard bloom, 
Touched in the autumn with the yellow rain, 

And white in winter like а marble tomb, 
And round its grey time-eaten brow 

Lean letters speak—a worn and shattered row : 
“I ат a shade—a shadowe, too, art thou, 

I mark the time ; saye, gossip, dost thou soe ?” 


In these strenuous times it is idle to hope for a 
return of those halcyon days of leisure of which 
the old-fashioned sundial is reminiscent—days 
when hunger sounded the dinner-bell, when 
drowsiness rang the curfew, and labour was not 
protracted after sunset. 

The origin of these interesting old dials is 
almost lost in obscurity, but it is generally believed 
that the Babylonians or Chaldeans were the first 
people to divide the day by mechanical contrivance, 
long before the commencement of the Christian era. 

The Book of Isaiah furnishes the first authentic 
record of the existence of sundials: ‘‘ Behold, I 
will bring again the shadow of the degrees, which 
is gone down in the sundial of Ahaz, ten degrees 
backward." The dial there referred to probably 
came from Assyria about the year 714 B.C. The 
lucid atmosphere of the East is favourable for 
celestial contemplation, and sundials are most 
plentiful under clear skies. In China they are as 
common as clocks are in this country, and our 
alles the Japanese carry small dials as we carry 
watches. То this fact there is one notable excep- 
tion—the Egyptians do not appear ever to have 
employed sundials, and the methods they adopted 
for measuring time are unknown. The sundial 
discovered at the base of Cleopatra's Needle was 
of Greek origin. Some authorities think that the 
obelisks of Egypt may have been erected as a 
gnomon, with a circle of stones around them to 
denote the divisions of time. In Upper Egypt 
rods were planted Юг this purpose, ` 
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SUNDIALS 


and the reference in the Book of Job, “А5 
a servant earnestly desireth the shadow,” 
probably refers to a rude arrangement of this 
character. Sundials were introduced into Greece 
by Anaximander of Miletus, about 560 в.с. The 
Romans adopted them from the Greeks, the first 
example being set up in Rome 293 B.c., in the 
court of the Temple of Quirinus, by Papirius 
Cursor. Cicero, writing 48 B.C., refers to a sun- 
dial he wished to put up in his villa, and his death 
is said to have been predicted by the omen of a 
raven striking off the gnomon of the dial. 

The Romans placed sundials on temples, baths, 
houses, in public places, and on their tombs. 

In England the oldest dial is that on the Bew- 
castle Cross, which dates back to A.D. 670. In 
Norman times sundials were placed at the junc- 
tion of important highways for the benefit of 
travellers. Seven Dials, for example, was so called 
because a column stood there to which seven dials 
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were attached, facing the seven roads that con- 
verged at that spot. But it was not until the six- 
teenth century that sundials became fashionable in 
private gardens and over the doors of churches. 
As time went on the decorative possibilities of the 
sundial were appreciated, and pedestals of excel- 
lent design were constructed, the best examples 
being found in Scotland. 

In the sixteenth century mottoes began to be 
provided for the dials. Asa rule they were quaintly 
beautiful, sometimes abrupt and dictatorial, but 
generally an attempt was made to carry out the 
injunction contained in the following lines: “A 
sundial motto should be as short as the posy on a 
ring, as clear as the sun that shines on the dial's 
face." The following selection serves to show 
their diversity :— 

* Come,light ! visit me ! 
* I count time; dost thou ?” 
“ Light and shadow by turns, but always love.” 
* Haste ! oh, haste! thou sluggard, haste ! 
The present is already past." 
“ Begone about your business." 
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In no place do the 
pedestal dials look so 
well as amid some old- 
world garden sur- 
rounded by flowers :— 


Serene he stands among the 
flowers, 

And only marks life's sunny 
hours ; 

For him dark davs do not 
exist — 

The brazen-faced old optimist. 

George Allison. 

At the present time 
there is happily a revival 
of interest in these old 
dials, and manv excel- 
lent examples are being 
placed in gardens and 
elsewhere. 

One might imagine 
that a sundial could be 
laid out without resort- 
ing to mathematics or 
mathematical formulae, by merely erecting a post at 
the centre of the dial-face and putting a mark at 
the end of the shadow cast by the post at each 
hour during the day, as indicated by a good time- 
piece. Unfortunately, the problem is not quite 
as simple as this. 

Everyone knows that the sun rises higher in the 
sky in summer than in winter. Hence, it will not 
do to use the end of the shadow to mark the 
hours, for winter shadows are longer than those 
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of summer, and the late 


SUNDIALS 


IN THE QUEEN'S GARDEN, SANDRINGHAM 


afternoon shadows, 
summer or winter, are too long for any dial face. 
For this reason, the edge rather than the end of 
the shadow is used to point out the hour, and in 
order to have this shadow correct for any season 
of the vear it is necessary (in the Northern hemi- 
sphere) that the gnomon point north and lie parallel 
with the axis of the earth. The proper inclina- 
tion of the gnomon for any locality may be found 
by consulting a good atlas and taking the latitude 
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of the place as the inclination of the gnomon. 
The form of the gnomon may be varied to suit 
one's taste, so long as the shadow-casting edge— 
that is, the upper edge in a horizontal dial—is 
maintained at an angle equal to the latitude of the 
place. An observer sighting along this edge at 
night would find his gaze directed exactly at the 
celestial pole of the heavens, or almost exactly at 
the North Star. 

With the gnomon set at the right angle and 
pointing due north, the problem is not yet solved, 
because three different kinds of time have to be 
borne in mind. 
time, and twelve o'clock solar time occurs at the 
moment that the sun crosses the meridian, which 
is a plane passing due north and south through 
the position of the observer. Unfortunately, the 
sun is rather irregular in its apparent motion, 
arriving at the meridian earlier at some times of 
the year than at others, though the variation from 
day to day is but slight. It would be confusing 
to have to set our watches so that they would run 


The sundial indicates only solar 


THE GREY FRIARS, WINCHELSEA, SUSSEX 
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slower at certain times of the year than at others. 
Hence, astronomers have theoretically constructed 
ап ideal sun which keeps perfect time, and when 
this sun crosses the meridian it is called twelve 
o'clock local mean solar time. In the middle of 
February and at the end of October of each year 
the real sun's time—termed astronomically appa- 


rent solar time—varies about fifteen minutes from 
mean solar time, but on four days of the year the 
sun is on time and agrees with the theoretical or 
mean sun. These davs are the Isth of April, 
the 15th of June, the rst of September, and the 
25th of December. It must be remembered, too, 
that the sun is not alwavs in the south at noon, 
and therefore the dial does not always show the 
exact time. 

For the present, however, we are not so much 
concerned with the setting-out of sundials as with 
the architectural treatment of them. The design 
of the pedestal offers infinite variety, but the 
apparently simple matter becomes in reality one 
requiring a keen perception of form. Тһе accom- 
panying photographs serve to illustrate this. 
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This tomb is at the east end of the cathedral, and is a fine specimen of the Renaissan-e in France, before the 
beginning of the decadence. The figure between the columns to the left is believed to be that of Diane de Poictiers 


THE TOMB OF THE DUC DE BRÉZÉ, ROUEN CATHEDRAL 
(From a drawing by A. C. Conrad) 
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SIR WILLIAM LEVER'S COLLECTION 


OF FURNITURE —III 


ada of our enone 
of selected examples of furni- 
ture in Sir William Lever's 
collection at Hampstead. 
The preceding series were 
given in the issues of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for 
February and April last. 

Of the two chairs shown below it may be noted 


that the Charles II example has an elaborately 


nise it, in which respect the following points may 
be mentioned: Queen Anne caning is excep- 
tionally fine, the very small supple canes only 
having been selected for splitting. The outer 
surface retains its natural glaze, but the reverse or 
split side was not neglected, this being carefully 
scraped with the edge of a piece of glass 
and pumice-stoned perfectly smooth before the 
actual caning was commenced. The woolly edges 
of modern caning are therefore never found in 
original work, and by merely passing the hand 


WALNUT CHAIR: PERIOD, CHARLES II 


carved back instead of caned work, the seat being 
upholstered in needlework ; while the William and 
Mary chair, a fine model, is fitted with a loose 
seat and has cabriole front legs terminating in 
the form of hoofs. 

With regard to the caning of chairs it may be 
noted that in Queen Anne examples this is parti- 
cularly delicate. It is hardly to be expected that 
such caning should have withstood successfully 
the wear and tear of two hundred years, and 
original caning is therefore exceedingly rare, espe- 
cially in the seats of chairs, which naturally suffer 
more than the backs. Where original caning 
does exist it may be of service to be able to recog- 
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WALNUT CHAIR: PERIOD, WILLIAM AND МАКУ 


over the back the modern from original caning 
may be detected. 

The Charles II chair and stool illustrated on the 
next page date from about 1680. The legs and 
underframes are finely carved, and the seats are 
upholstered in red velvet. The arm-chairs of the 
same period shown by the photographs on page 17 
are good examples of the elaborate style in vogue 
after the Restoration, French scroll ornament 
being in great evidence. The front legs are set at 
an angle to the seat. Date about 1670. 

The Adam commode shown on the next page is 
decorated with inlays and mounted with ormolu. 
It is a fine piece after the French model, but 
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TWO CHAIRS OF THE CHINESE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD 


ARM-CHAIRS OF CHARLES II PERIOD 
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OAK CHEST, JACOBEAN PERIOD 


shaped on plan similar to much of the English 
inlaid work of the same period. 

The oak chest of the Jacobean period shown 
above is quite a decorative piece, with richly 
moulded front, and split turnings. 

The two Chippendale chairs shown on the pre- 
ceding page represent the great influence that the 
Chinese fret exerted on furniture іп the eighteenth 
century. These chairs are of a rare pattern. 
Thev are cleverly designed, but hardly suitable if 
considered from the point of view of comfort. 
The introduction of Chinese and Japanese features 
into English furniture design was the outcome of 
travels in the East made by artists and connois- 
seurs, who brought back with them abundance of 
models for adaptation. Hence arose a mania for 
this kind of work- particularly Юг 


pi eces. 


lacquered 
This fashion persisted throughout the 
eighteenth century. Chippendale was sparing in 
its application, but Sheraton designed certain of 
his models expressly for lacquer decoration, some 
of his chairs having the legs and rails turned in 
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imitation of the Joints of bamboo. 
designs for Interior decoration in 


The taste for 

the Chinese 
manner would naturally suggest lacquer pieces as 
the only suitable furniture, and from 1760 to 1790 
it was by no means unusual to produce wall hang- 
ings of Chinese design, displaying a crude attempt 
at perspective. During the latter half of the 
eighteenth century several books were published 
wholly or partially devoted to the artist in lacquer 
work. In some instances examples of Chinese 
'* Antick " figures were given side by side with the 
five Orders of Architecture. W. апа |. Halfpenny, 
' Carpenters and Architects," published “ New 
Designs for Chinese Temples, Triumphal Arches, 
Garden Seats, Palings, &c." in 1750, the book 
containing fearsome extravagances. The design- 
books of Chippendale, Manwaring, and Ince and 
Mayhew contain many examples of Chinese 
lattices, figures, and other decorative forms. But 
the most famous of all the works on Chinese and 
Japanese ornament was that of Edwards and 
Darby, published in 1754. 
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THE FORD ABBEY TAPESIRIES 


BY SIDNEY HEATH 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY H. MONTAGUE COOPER 


qANGING on the walls of the 
saloon of Ford Abbey, Dorset, 
once a Cistercian monastery, 
but now one of the most 
beautiful homes іп England, 
are some large tapestries, as 
remarkable for their artistic 
value as for their unique 
historical interest. They were worked from 
original cartoons by Raphael, апа were presented 
by Queen Anne to Francis Gwyn, the then owner 
of Ford Abbey and Her Majesty's Secretary for 
War. The principal subjects represented are :— 
I. The scene at Lystra described in Acts xiv, 
when priest and people wished to sacrifice 
to St. Paul and St. Barnabas as Jupiter 
and Mercury. 
. The Saviour's Charge to St. Peter. 
3. St. Peter and St. John healing the lame 
man at the gate of the Temple. 
4. The miraculous draught of fishes. 


N 


ST. JOHN HEALING THE LAME 
AT THE GATE OF THE TEMPLE 


ST. PETER AND MAN 
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When they were placed in position it was 
found necessary to remove certain panels of the 
walls to provide the requisite space for the 
tapestries, which are bordered at the sides by 
pillars wreathed with grape-vines and cupids, and 
at the top by festoons of fruits and vegetables 
grouped round a shield. 

There is a popular tradition that these wonderful 
fabrics were woven in the famous looms of Arras 
for the King of Spain and were taken with other 
spoils from a Spanish vessel by some English war- 
ship. Having thus become a “droit ” of the 
Admiralty they are said to have passed by Queen 
Anne’s desire to Francis Gwyn. But as all 
these Ford Abbey examples bear the well-known 
Mortlake badge, their place of origin is clearly 
established, and the popular tradition must rank 
as a myth. 

The history of the cartoons from which they 
were worked is equally definite. They were un- 
questionably designed by Raphael at the request 
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of Pope Leo X, who required the tapestries for the 
adornment of the Sistine Chapel at Rome. 

The Ford Abbey set was not the only one 
worked from the cartoons, for at least two sets, one 
in gold, the other in silver, were woven at Brussels. 
The former set was placed in the Vatican, where 
it may still be seen, while the latter was presented 
to Henry VIII, eventually being sold to the 
Spanish Ambassador in 1649. For richness of 
colouring the Ford Abbey set is much superior to 
that in the Vatican, and of those sold to the 
Spanish Ambassador nothing is known. 
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The original cartoons have had a very chequered 
career, for after lying neglected for many 
they were bought by Charles I, оп the advice of 
Rubens, and removed from Brussels in 1630. On 
the death of Charles, Cromwell bought them for 
£300. They appear to have been stored at White- 
hall until William ПІ employed Wren to build a 
room for them at Hampton Court Palace, where 
they remained until 1865, at which date the late 
Queen Victoria loaned them to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, where they will probablv remain, 
as the King has recently bequeathed them to the 
Each cartoon is drawn in chalk on strong 
ft. in height. 
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It may be of interest to mention that Ford 
Abbey is situated near Chard Junction, and that 
the fine old house is open to visitors оп Wednes- 
days during the summer months, after permission 
has been obtained from the owners. 

It is a noble specimen of Tudor architecture, 
with an exceptionally fine entrance tower having 
a two-storey oriel starting about 12ft. from the 
ground and carried right up to the parapet. 
Abbot Chard—who built what remains as the 
most beautiful part of the abbey— caused an in- 
scription to be carved beneath the parapet, which 
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records the date of its erection in 1525. The very 
beautiful cloister walk, 82ft. long, east of the 
tower, was also built by Chard. It is in good 
preservation, and one may note how some of the 
details have been ingeniously altered by the Re- 
naissance carvers who were busy at Ford Abbey 
under the direction of Inigo Jones and his succes- 
It must ever be regretted, however, that 
Inigo Jones was adding and altering here, for the 
Tudor work has lost proportionately—the great 
hall suffering especially in this respect by having 
much of its original length shorn by the later 
additions of the pioneer architect of the English 
Renaissance. 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF ARCHITECTURE-LIX 


to observe how 
consistent the 
scale displayed by architects and 
builders even as late as the end 
of the eighteenth century. In 
this the Georgian builders were 
Their brick and 


l3 curious 
was cense oÍ 


conspicuous. 
plaster fronts have a pleasant 
air, and they are always well proportioned. Some- 
times they chose to finish their eaves with a 
great cornice, like an Italian palace in little. 
The cornice from the Strand is a typical example 
of one of these features and is extremely success- 
ful. I 1s. bunt вр. ol and is heavily 
ornamented with consoles, blocked and enriched 
with carving of the traditional kind, filled up 
with paint it is true, but still preserving much 
of its quality. How dignified it 1$ beside its rivals 
decked out with the meretricious and vain trap- 
pings of modern originality! The value of а 
cornice was understood in Italy. Surely there 
are few things more noble in architecture than 
Michelangelo's cornice which crowns the cliff-like 
walls of the Palazzo Farnese. As has been written, 
it ‘‘which gives the rich and 
picturesque sense of affluent splendour to the 


wood 


is this feature 
stately and simple front below." The example 
in the Strand isa tiny affair beside Michelangelo’s 
то ft. cornice, but it is in scale, and in fine virile 
scale, with the front it completes. 
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The chapel which, with the other drawings of 
Jesus Hospital, formed the subject of the Exemplar 
for June, possesses a fine oak screen which is now 
illustrate]. It is constructed somewhat rudely, 
but very solidly, after the manner of the time in 
It is about 22 ft. long and 
extends right across the chapel. The head-piece 
is cut out of a single baulk of oak, and its weight 
and solidity are rather characteristic of all the 


which it was made. 


work. 

It is a simple straightforward design. 
arch in the middle is flanked on each side by a 
series of four smaller arches, which are carried by 
A kind of pendulous 
arches, the spandrels 
of which are plain and The 
spandrels of the large central arch, however, are 
enriched with strap-work. Dividing the small 
arches are curious brackets with little drops de- 
pending from them, like guttz, whence they аге 
doubtless derived. Breast-high panelling forms 
a barrier to the chancel, and carries the upper 
It is not framed, as was 


A wide 


square moulded balusters. 
key-block gives point to the 
unornamented. 


part of the structure. 
usual later, but is composed of boarding with 
mouldings planted on to divide it into panels; 
and it is strange to note that they are divided 
quite independently of the arches and balusters. 
As a design it is simple and bold, and has the 
charm of the early work of the Renaissance. 
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THE STYLE МЕО-СВЕС 
BY A. E. RICHARDSON 


practised in England during 
the last decade, and as evi- 
denced by the many important 
public buildings erected in 
our great cities during that 
period, proves that the eu- 
phonious title * Monumental” 
is misplaced. The reason for this decadence in 
that important branch of our architecture in which 
we formerly excelled is not far to seek. Collec- 
tively, asarchitectural designers, we are too prone 
to reproduce well-worn motifs without taking 
the trouble to make their essence our own; too 
content (or is it too lazy ?) to do more than rake 
the refuse-heaps of past ages, searching, 
sometimes in vain, for delectable trifles wherewith 
to attract the incurious or to satisfy our own 
inanity. 

During the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early 
nineteenth centuries monumental architecture as 
a fine art was more fully understood and appre- 
ciated than it is to-day. Eminent men, laymen 
as well as architects, inspired by the gigantic 
works in existence or in progress on the Continent, 


over 


roused to the highest pitch of enthusiasm by the 
masterpieces of Greece and Rome, sought to ex- 
press in a succession of monumental works the 
admiration they experienced for what they had 
seen and studied abroad. During the whole of the 
above interesting periods Englishmen were never 
at a loss in adapting classical themes to the prob- 
lems in hand. Wonderful compositions were 
evolved by men who were academies in themselves ; 
as witness the works of Inigo Jones, Wren, and 
Vanbrugh; and yet all these works, monumental 
as they undoubtedly are, lack the character so 
indissolubly associated with the works of Greece 
and Rome. 

Admitting that the earlier works of the Renais- 
sance in this country exhibit a freshness in the 
handling of the ornament and the detail, is not that 
freshness in itself indicative of a striving after 
academic truths? The avidity with which the 
ornamental designs of Le Muet and Marot were 
assimilated proves that the artists of the early 
eighteenth century desired to extend their know- 
ledge of the antique, and they readily accepted 
pseudo- Roman designs as being the exact counter- 
parts of the originals. 
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It is the custom to-day in some quarters to 
decry late eighteenth-century architecture, while 
the Classic essays of the nineteenth century are 
anathema; yet reflection proves to the thinking 
mind that the researches of the English archzolo- 
gists in Greeceduring the eighteenth century were 
world-wide in their results. France at that date 
was convulsed bv the Revolution and the martial 
tendencies of Napoleon; Germany torn Бу the 
marching and countermarching of foreign bat- 
talions; Italy ransacked from end to end, her 
priceless treasures carried off to adorn the halls 
of the Louvre; America too voung to do more 
than consolidate her position as an independent 
nation. In the midst of all this turmoil, intrepid 
English architects апа artists made their way bv 
sea to Greece, braved the dangers of the piratical 
hordes and the fanaticism of the Moslems, and 
patiently measured and studied the glories of past 
civilisations which were accounted even bv the 
natives as works of the genii. The immediate 
results of their devoted efforts were at first non- 
apparent. Theold traditions were too deep-rooted 
to be changed; and so we find a grafting of 
Greek detail on to vernacular compositions. Тһе 
archaologists who practised as architects were not 
accorded, in the shape of commissions, the rewards 
that were their due. Clever adapters of Greek 
detail caught the popular fancv, and, what is more, 
held it. The Brothers Adam in their works 
showed the possibilities of a Greek style, and their 
use of attenuated columns provel their desire to 
emulate the elegance of Greek design. Contrast 
the elastic work of these enterprising Scotsmen 
with the pedantic efforts of those architects who 
were content to reproduce Parthenon fronts at 
every opportunity. Such pedantrv masquerading 
under the cloak of super-knowledge obsessed the 
narrow minds of those who exploited these forms, 
and paved the way for the series of Dissenting 
Chapels with unlovelv porticoes that still gall the 
sensitive mind. Small wonder that the genius of 
the elect was overshadowed by the sins of the 
manv. 

The few really capable architects who formed 
the nucleus of the R.I. B. A. during the early years 
of the nineteenth century were in constant corre- 
spondence with their French, German, and 
American brethren; the works of the English 
archeologists were translated by the French; the 
Germans hastened to Greece and Sicily to continue 
the spade-work commenced by Englishmen. Тһе 
Americans sought inspiration from the monu- 
mental architecture of England. The old archi- 
tectural vitality of France began to reassert itself 
in the architectural councils of Europe until 
the year 1830 witnessed the birth of the neo- 
Grec, a style which aimed at the introduction 
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into modern design of the finesse of Greek art, its 
elasticity, its tractability, and its delicacy, but not 
its absolute forms. Professor С. К. Cockerell 
represented England in this new movement ; 
Schinkel, Leo von Kleuze, and Stühler stood for 
Germany; while the dominant council remained 
with France, whose able sons Duc, Duban, 
Labrouste, and Hittorf developed the fresh Greek 
style which accepted Greek, Roman, and Italian 
forms, blended them with national characteristics, 
and gave a fresh expression to the various concep- 
tions, which are still distinguished by their purity. 

Professor Cockerell’s efforts in this direcion 
bade fair to place English. architecture. on а level 
with the finest the world had yet seen. Schinkel's 
Museum at Berlin, with its mightv loggia of Ionic 
columns, may or may not have inspired St. George's 
Hall at Liverpool. Duc’s appropriate remodel- 
ling of the Palais de Justice fronting the Place 
Dauphin in Paris (shown by the ассотрапу- 
ing illustrations) marked the high-water level of 
the style (in the opinion of Mr. Phené Spiers this 
latter building is one of the best of modern Classic 
works). At this date (1820-1850) America was 
proud of the Old Custom House, New York, the 
State Capitol, Ohio, and numerous other public 
buiklings which to-day are held in great venera- 
tion. The néo-Grec style, however, was best 
understood in Academic France, or, to be more 
precise, at the fountain-head of Academies 
“ Paris." Contemporaneouslv with the beautiful 
front of the Palais de Justice were erecting the 
Colonne de Juillet bv Duc—one of the most ele- 
gant of modern columns ; the original and appro- 
priate Library of Sainte-Geneviéve by Labrouste, 
a grand astylar treatment boldly proclaiming its 
purpose as a modern storehouse of knowledge ; 
the Library of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts by 
Duban, the exterior of which is as good as 
a hundred lectures on design; and, coming down 
to more recent times, we have to record the 
grandiose Opera House by Garnier, the powerful 
facade of the Faculty of Medicine, the refined 
interior of the National Library, the New Sor- 
bonne by Nénot, and various works of superlative 
merit by Jean Louis Pascal. The superb plates 
of the Grand Prix publications between the vears 
1850 and 1890 reveal many designs carried out in 
the spirit of the néo-Grec. Such names as Louvet, 
Ginain, Pascal, Bénard, Mayeux, Dutert, Lambert, 
Paulin, Nénot, and Daumet stand for all that 
is best in modern French architecture. 

The great exposition of 1900 marked thereversion 
of French feeling in favour of a heavier and more 
ponderous expression in architectural circles. 
The finesse of the Palais de Justice gave way to 
the tour dc force of the Grand Palais (а building, 
by the way, which has been freely exploited by 
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many English architects). It is a matter for regret 
that to-day only three names stand in Paris for 
the old order of things— Pascal, Nénot, Daumet. 

Numerous examples of the néo-Grec style are 
to be seen in London. Неге are some: the Free- 
masons' Tavern in Great Queen Street, by F. P. 
Cockerell; the premises of the Society of Painters 
in Water Colours in Piccadilly ; the old premises 
of the National Provincial Bank in Piccadilly, and 
the Bank of Temple Bar, both by John Gibson. 
Hidden away in the alleys and by-ways near the 
Royal Exchange stand very creditable examples of 
the style, bearing witness to the enterprise of their 
authors during days when the lamp of classicism 
was overshadowed by the brilliancy of the Gothic 
flare. 

The néo-Grec style is the epitome of design, 
its interest a reflection of the tireless mind of the 
designer, who, having obtained a great many ideas 
bearing on his subject, melts these very ideas in 
the crucible of his imagination, refining them 
again and again until the minted metal gleams 
refulgent. АП materal is the same to such a one. 
Ву these means, and these alone, is original 
design possible. The greatest masters of the 
English school of painting approached their sub- 
jects in this spirit; the architects did the same. 
Spontaneous originality was curbed, restraint was 
exercised, and to-day their works are our wonder 
and admiration. 

That great American firm of architects, 
McKim, Mead, and White, braved a storm of 
criticism when they boldly transposed renowned 
European buildings to serve as the basis of their 
stvle. Whispers were heard on every side to the 
effect that the new Boston Library was only 
another version of Sainte-Geneviéve, Paris; the 
new Library of the University of the City of New 
York only another version of the Panthéon ; there 
was nothing new in their work, etc., etc. But the 
hostile critics forgot one important fact: they 
under-rated the personal factor; they ignored the 
genius of McKim, who changed these architectural 
motifs, clothed them with Greek finesse, gave 
them point and. expression, and, what is more, 
made them American. McKim did not play up to 
the popular taste; he cared nothing for the 
plaudits of the crowd; he held dear the archi- 
tectural interests of America, and sacrificed the 
notoriety of an hour for the lasting fame of 
centuries. 

The true character of the néo-Grec is onlv 
understood by the few. Its chief features are 
supposed to consist of a perversion of Greek forms, 
miserable incisions, hard ornament, and mouldings 
cut to display their sections. 

Reviewing the modern tendency of civic archi- 
tecture in this country, one is struck at once by an 
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appalling paucity of expression which most cha- 
racterises our official buildings. There is a 
slurring over of awkward corners, a placing of 
cartouches to hide inconvenient junctions, an 
utter lack of appreciation. of the elementary 
principles of the monumental, or else an irritable 
spikiness, which must have been inherited from 
the worst forms of Victorian Gothic. Such works 
as the Queen Victoria Memorial defeat the very 
purpose for which they were erected; they will 
not bear comparison with the mighty néo-Grec 
monument recently completed at Rome to the 
memory of King Victor Emmanuel; for, on the 
one hand we see the puny work of a wealthy 
people, and on the other the gigantic efforts of a 
poverty-stricken nation. 

We exist to-day in the midst of tentative efforts 
towards the revival of immature and provincial 
styles. The ghost of Queen Anne safely laid, the 
spook of the Georges is raised to revivify our 
monumental architecture. This revivification is 
well enough if we choose works worthy of revival ; 
but we go blindly on, following our exemplars to 
the letter: ding-dong cartouche, swag, broken 
pediment, egg and tongue, all arranged time after 
time in the same old order. The great Classic 
architects of the nineteenth centurv did the same, 
it is true, but with one important reservation : they 
transposed the selected motif, gave it new blood, 
infused it with greater delicacy, and so created a 
new thing. Professor Cockerell paid the greatest 
respect to the works of Sir Christopher Wren, but 
he knew better than to repeat the classical mere- 
tricious ornaments of this master. The panelling 
to the library at the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge, is but Cockerell's version of Renaissance 
panelling with Greek detail ; the lantern over the 
main staircase in the same building 1$ but a version 
of the lantern at Ashburnham House treated on a 
more knowledgeable and extended scale; while at 
Oxford, in the Taylorian Museum, we see still 
another example of Cockerell's infusion of new 
spirit into old features. 

If we are to improve our monumental archi- 
tecture, a continual repetition of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century forms will not suffice, neither 
will surreptitious visits to Paris with their con- 
comitant journevings to the little photograph shop 
in the Rue des Beaux-Arts. Rather than this we 
should explore the library of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, gleefully апа pleasurably 
turn over the tomes of Piranesi, Canina, Haude- 
bort, Isabel, Rossini, Durand, Gourlier, the 
Crocquis d Architecture, the Revue Générale 
d'Architecture, and others too numerous to 
mention; and thus glean some idea of what the 
néo-Grec style is from the brilliant works of the 
giants. 
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GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, 
LONDON 

THE great new thoroughfare which 
between the Strand and Holborn, having its two 
southern arms in Aldwych, and its main length in 


extends 


Kingsway, is rapidly being completed. In Kings- 
way particularly a number of large new buildings 
are in course of erection—the new Opera House 
being the largest. Aldwych is not in such an 
advanced state, primarily because of the failure of 
the London County Council to find capitalists 
who would expend the necessary money in erecting 
buildings on the “island ” site, though it now 
seems probable that this will be occupied by new 
government buildings for the Commonwealth of 
Australia. The western arm of Aldwych has for 
some time been partly completed. Неге are 
situated the Morning Post offices, the Gaiety 
Theatre and Restaurant, and the Waldorf Hotel, 
with the theatres on either side of it. But the 
eastern arm, until latterly, has remained untouched. 


A commencement, however, has now been made 
on the northern side of the thoroughfare by the 
erection of a very fine building designed by 
Mr Ln LBume Ло; ARS. As Wo tB A 
here illustrated. This building has been erected 
for the General Accident, Fire, and Life Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., and is called General Buildings, 
Aldwvch. 

Mr. Burnet's work is chiefly to be seen in his 
It is ex- 
tremely refined, and exhibits in а marked degree 
the happy association of sculpture with archi- 
tecture. 


buildings at Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


This association is once more displayed 
in the new building on Aldwych. The whole 
design gives evidence of scholarship, and after a 
study of its features one is impressed by the minute 
care that has been given to every portion of the 
A number of detail drawings are here 
reproduced in order to represent the work in an 
adequate manner. 

Commercial buildings of this class are often 


structure. 
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First-floor Plan (2nd, 3rd, 4th, and Sth floors similar). 


Mezzanine-floor Plan. 


LONDON 
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sadly deficient in dignity, and one is the more 
grateful therefore to Mr. Burnet for this addition 
to London street architecture. 

The building is of steel-frame construction, 
on a raft of reinforced concrete, and is fire- 
resisting throughout. 

The facade 15 of Portland stone with granite on 
the lower portion, the caps to the granite columns 
being of black marble. Set back from the build- 
ing line is a screen of Crestola statuary marble, and 
above the columns are figures in white metal, 
symbolical of Strength, Prudence, Abundance, 
All the sculpture work is bv 
Mr. Albert Hodge, the figures immediately over the 


and Prosperity. 
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screen representing Fire and Life, and those on 
the pediment Life. 

The window frames of the lower portion are in 
oak, those from the first floor to the cornice of deal 
with oak sills, while the pergola is in teak, with 
the soffit of its cornice decorated in heraldic 
colours. The roof is slated with Westmorland 
green slates at the front, the flats being of rein- 
forced concrete asphalted. 

Access to the building is gained by the central 
entrance only, the front doors being of oak 
cupronised. The entrance lobby is paved with 
Sicilian marble, the walls being lined with Crestola 
statuary, with bands of Greek blue and Mazzano 
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marbles. This lobby leads to the main staircase 
on the right, and the fire-resisting porch to the 
Corporation offices on the left. 
this porch, the Corpo- 


Passing through 


INC 


N 


ration's main vestibule 
is reached. This is 
with marble, 
with a terrazzo centre, 
the walls being lined 
with The 
vestibule is lighted by 
a dome of stained glass, 


paved 


marble. 


constructed in steel 


and brass, with antique 


hand - finished ribs. 
On the right is the 
general office, with 


cubicles for the heads 
of departments, and 
various typists’ апа 


Waiting-rooms, filing 


cabinets being ar- 
ranged around the 


walls. On the left, 
and behind the small 
office, are the private 
rooms occupied by the 
various managers. Be- 


hind the 


the Corporation's 
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fireplace 15 


private stair and elevator, which transports the staff 
to the lavatories situated on the sixth floor. By 
ascending this stair, the mezzanine floor is reached. 
On two sides of the general office are galleries with 
accommodation for the Corporation staff. Front- 
ing Aldwych on this floor are private rooms and the 
board-room. Thelast-mentioned room is panelle 1 
to a height of 9ft. А stained-glass panel in 
the door displays the Corporation's crest—the 
double-headed eagle, which is also repeated over 
the fireplaces and elsewhere. All the 
work on the ground and mezzanine floors is in 
oak. 

The basement floor is reiched either by the 
Corporation's private staff stair or the public 
stair, which is situate at the east end of the 
general office. 


wood- 


With the exception of а small 
portion in which safe accommodation is provided 
for tenants, the whole of the basement is used bv 
the Corporation. 

On the floor are the stationery 
departments, the Corporation's private safes, and 
telephone exchange. Part of the ground floor 
adjacent to the entrance lobbv is to be let, and 
access to the lettable floors above 1s gained by the 
main staircase and 


sub-ground 


three elevators. It may be 
interesting to note that these floors can be verv 
easlly sub-divided for the use of tenants, with the 
minimum loss of public passage. 

Ра of the fifth floor is occupied by the Cor- 


poration’s medical department, while on the sixth 
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floor are private lavatories for the male and female 
members of the staff, access to them being gained 
as stated above. Cut off from these lavatories, 
and entered from the main staircase, are the public 
lavatories for tenants. The caretaker's house is 
also on this floor. 

On the roof are the storage tanks for domestic 
and heating supplies and the rooms for the 
elevator motors. 

The boiler-house and fan-chambers are on the 
basement and sub-ground floors respectivelv. 
Fresh air is drawn through an aperture and duct 
on the roof, down a shaft to the fan-chamber. 
Here it is screened, washed, and warmed, and then 
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forced into the building. The heating is also 
supplemented by radiators. 

The electrical apparatus provided throughout 
the building embodies the most recent practice, 
and the telephone installation is extensive. 


The general contractors were Messrs. Kerridge & Shaw, of Cambridge. 
The Portland stone was supplied by Mr. F. J. Barnes, granite work executed 
by Messrs. James Whitehead & Sons, asphalt roofings, damp-course, 
floors, etc, by Messrs. Thomas Faldo & Co., Ltd., glazed bricks by the 
Farnley Iron Co., tiles by Messrs. Pilkington, stoves and grates by the 
Carron Co, plaster-work by Mr. С. P. Bankart (now associated with 
Messrs. George Jackson & Sons, Ltd.), wood-carving by Messrs. H. H. 
Martyn & Co, electric-light fixtures by Messrs. J. W. Singer & Sons, 
door furniture and cloakroom fixtures by Mr. James Gibbons, gates, rail- 
ings, etc., by the Bromsgrove Guild, wall hangings, furniture, carpets, etc., 
by Messrs. Waring & Gillow, Ltd.,and Messrs. Cowtan & Sons, Ltd., lifts by 
Messrs. Smith, Major & Stevens, Ltd.. blinds by Messrs. Stanley Jones 
& Co., Ltd., pavement lights by the British Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Ltd., 
partitions by Messrs. Shepwood Partition, Ltd. 
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THE MAYFAIR HOTEL, BERKELEY 
STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON 


IN 1684 Lady Berkeley invoked the aid of that 
travelled connoisseur John Evelyn to advise her 
how the grounds of Berkeley House could be 
These two streets 
were originally called Berkeley Street and Little 


formed into two new streets. 
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Berkeley Street, and are now known respectively 
as Berkeley Street and Stratton Street. 
Street has always maintained its popularity as a 


Berkeley 


residential centre, partly owing to its position 
between the Green Park and Berkeley Square, 
but mainly on account of the magnificent grounds 
of Devonshire 
form 


Houses which 
The 


and Lansdowne 


one side of the street. demand for 
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small residential hotels of the highest class in the 
Mayfair district determined the projectors of the 
present scheme in their choice of site, which, not- 
withstanding the limitations of frontage and depth, 
had the advantage of unique position. Тһе 
accommodation on the ground floor consists of a 
large lounge hall with convenient cloak-rooms and 
offices, a dining-room for one hundred guests, ,with 
private dining-rooms and services. The basement 
contains a large well-lighted billiard-room and 
smoking-room in the front portion, and kitchens 
and sculleries and plate-rooms at the back. 
Advantage has been taken of the level of the 
ground at the back to make the kitchen above 
ground. 

On the first floor, overlooking Lansdowne House, 
is the drawing-room. The remainder of the first 
floor is arranged into private suites, as are all the 
floors up to the sixth floor. The rooms in the 
seventh floor to the front are for the use of the 
visitors, and those at the back are for the staff. 

The dimensions of the site, 36 ft. wide by 106 ft. 
deep, proved of considerable difficulty in the 
planning of the bedroom accommodation ; eighty- 
four bedrooms were required and have been 
obtained. 

The design of the building is English néo-Grec, 
the interior decoration being in the style of the 
English Empire. The materials used in the 
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erection of the building are as follows :—Portland 
stone and Cornish granite for the front elevation, 
Westmorland slate for roofs, English oak for all 
main doors and joinery, wrought-iron staircase 
balustrading, and ‘‘ Stuc ” for the staircase walls. 

The total cost of the building, including the 
cooking apparatus and the electric wiring, has 
been £18,000. The general contractor was 
Mr. Charles Gray of Shepherd's Bush. The 
Portland stone came from the quarries of Mr. 
F. J. Barnes; the carving is by Messrs. E. J. and 
A. T. Bradford, of London, S.E., the ornamental 
plasterwork by Messrs. J. M. Boekbinder & 
Sons, Ltd., of Kentish Town, the electric installa- 
tion by Messrs. Blackburn Starling, of Nottingham, 
and the heating by the Falkirk Iron Co. The 
general glazing work was carried out by Mr. 
Frank Mayle, of Shepherd's Bush, and the fire- 
resisting glazing to doors by the British Luxfer 
Prism Syndicate, Ltd. Lifts were supplied by 
Messrs. Waygood & Co., Ltd., and firegrates by 
Messrs. Bratt, Colbran & Co., of London. 

The architects were Messrs. Richardson and 
Gill, A.R.I.B.A., of London, W.C. 
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THE VICTOR EMMANUEL 
MEMORIAL 


THE monument to Victor Emmanuel II at 
Rome (shown by the inset plate in this issue, 
facing p. 28) was unveiled by the King of Italy on 
June 4th. It was designed a quarter of a century 
ago by Count Sacconi, an architect of genius, who 
unfortunately died before his magnum opus was 
completed. The monument is said to have already 
cost £2,000,000, and before it is entirely completed, 
with all the sculpture and decorations in place, 
some years at least, and perhaps half as much 
again in money, will be required. The monument 
consists of a vast portico, 272 ft. long, with pro- 
pylæa on either side, each surmounted by a bronze 
quadriga. In the centre is the huge equestrian 
statue of Victor Emmanuel II (by the sculptor 
Chiaradia), in gilded bronze, 4o ft. high, which 
stands on a pediment 36ft. high, carrying bas- 
reliefs representing fourteen of the most illustrious 
cities of Italy. Behind the statue of the great 
king, on the stylobate supporting the portico, are 
eight statues of Cavour, Garibaldi, Mazzini, and 
other heroes of the Italian Unification, while im- 
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mediately below the equestrian statue is the Altar 
of the Country, which has in the centre a niche 
with a female statue, also of gilded bronze, of 
Rome, the altar having on each side bas-reliefs of 
the principal occurrences which gave Rome to 
Italy. On the right and left, in front of the doors 
of the propyle«, are statues of Right, Strength, 
Concord, and Sacrifice. 

There are on the different levels six triumphal 
columns bearing bronze Victories, while in the 
immediate front of the monument, on either side 
of the marble steps that lead up to it, are two fine 
bronze groups, 17 ft. high, by the well-known 
sculptors Monteverde and Jerace, representing 
Thought and Action, and on either side of the 
front are two fountains, with statues above of the 
Mediterranean and the Adriatic. 

Although situated on the slope of the Capitol, 
this memorial of United Italy has been isolated, 
the surrounding houses pulled down, and even the 
little Palazetto di Venezia, adjoining the great 
palace which is the seat of the Austrian Embassy 
to the Vatican, has been transplanted in order to 
give an uninterrupted view of the monument down 
the length of the Corso, one mile to the Porta del 
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Popolo at the end, and the Via Flaminia. Though 
some may regret (says the Rome correspondent of 
the Standard) the medieval convent of the Ara 
Caeli, with its Gothic cloisters and its picturesque 
well, and the Tower of Paul III at the end of the 
Corso, which were destroyed in order to make 
room for the monument, it must be acknowledged 
that Sacconi's pile 1s one of the finest architectural 
achievements of modern days, and nobly embodies 
the ideals and struggles of the most picturesque 
national uprising of the world of to-day. Some 
artists complain, however, of defects that are due 
to lack of unity of conception, and to the compo- 
site execution. 
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THE COMMITTEE FOR THE SURVEY 
OF THE MEMORIALS OF GREATER 
LONDON 


$ HERE are some features in ar- 
chitecture which live through 
all periods, while others are 
the marks of individual styles 
only, and suffer no change of 
шө (ше i j treatment. The buttress and 
J the crocketed pinnacle are 
as peculiar to Gothic work as 
the entablature or mitred architrave is to Classic 
buildings, and in the rare cases that show an at- 
tempt to clothe either with an unaccustomed dress 
it has been found impossible to avoid a certain 
incongruity. On the other hand, the necessary 
door or window must perforce adapt itself to the 
changing fashions, and with it will be found other 
features which have a continual, though varying, 
usefulness. Among these latter details of the 
architectural fabric none is more interesting than 
the cupola or lantern, as it is respectively termed, 
according to the different functions which it may 
perform; and both the Gothic and Renaissance 
builders were glad to seize upon its character to 
add charm and give point to their designs. 

Starting first as an ornamental screen and 
covering to the louvres of the mediæval halls, it 
was in turn applied to the roofs of turrets and other 
lofty parts of buildings wherever they were the 
subject of elaborate design. Such lanterns as that 
which marks the crossing of the transepts of Ely 
Cathedral are merely an ambitious rendering of 
the same idea, and not infrequently they were 
applied as terminations to the towers of Gothic 
churches, and formed a ready solution to the other- 
wise difficult problem of a truncated spire. The 
Renaissance architects continued their use as lan- 
terns and bell-turrets over the roofs of large halls, 
and at length employed them fairly frequently as 
the centre feature of the high-pitched hipped roofs 
of the time of Queen Anne. They also used them 
largely in the design of church towers, and upon 
town halls, almshouses, and other public and semi- 
public buildings, in each case furnishing them with 
elaborate vanes and the points of the com pass sup- 
ported upon iron scrollwork. 

Of these lanterns and cupolas London possesses a 
large number, and a most interesting collection of 
photographs might be made to show the influences 
at work in the change of their design. On the 
beautiful little fifteenth-century hall of Barnard’s 
Inn is a lead-covered cupola which, if it does not 
date from the building of the hall, is certainly not 
later than Tudor times. Some octagonal turrets 
at Hampton Court are crowned with domical 
lead roofs, well shaped and adorned, which can 
be placed in the same category. The mediæval 
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BARNARD'S INN, HOLBORN 
THE HALL, SHOWING CUPOLA 


lanterns at Croydon, Eltham, and Westminster 
have perished, and the hexagonal louvre alone 
remains at Crosby Hall. Elizabethan examples, 
however, more or less restored, are to be found on 
the halls of the Middle Temple, the Charterhouse, 
and Gray's Inn, while a really excellent little 
glazed lantern of the period is preserved on the 
roof of Staple Inn Hall, by the side of a little 
mushroom bell-cote of later date. 

The square staircase towers which were so 
largely used in Jacobean houses—the Renaissance 
version of the Tudor octagonal turret—and which 
occur so frequently in Thorpe's drawings, often had 
cupola-shaped roofs of lead. Both Holland House 
and Charlton House preserve examples for us in 
London, while until a few years ago we had another 
valuable specimen in the old palace of Bromley- 
by-Bow, which was so ruthlessly destroved. The 
seventeenth-century cupola at Cromwell House, 
Highgate, is of this tvpe, two similar ones having 
originally been part of Lindsay House, Chelsea. 
Of later date are the lanterns over Juxon's Hall 
at Lambeth and the little Несһе-ПКе example at 
Clifford's Inn. 

During the later Renaissance the cupola was 
used for the double purpose of a clock-tower and 
a bell-turret. At Morden College, Blackheath, is 
a perfect little design, very probably by Sir Chris- 
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topher Wren. Bell-turrets occur also at Bromley 
College in Kent; Trinity Almshouses, Mile End 
Road ; and at the destroyed Emmanuel Hospital, 
Westminster. Late cupolas were placed over the 
Tudor gateways of St. James’s Palace and at 
Hampton Court. 

In the eighteenth century the cupola proper or 
small dome is to be found on many churches— 
such as Allhallows, London Wall—and it appears 
with great success on Kent’s design for the Horse 
Guards; and in our own day one of the happiest 
examples is the summit of Bentley's campanile at 
Westminster Cathedral. The roofs of the four 
angle-turrets to the White Tower must not be 
forgotten, their present form being no doubt largely 
the work of Wren. А favourite eighteenth-cen- 
tury position for the wooden cupola was within 
the parapet of the red-brick church-tower. Nume- 
rous examples could be given from London, espe- 
cially among our riverside churches, Chelsea having 
long retained one, until its removal as a menace 
to the safety of the tower. One of Wren's happiest 
designs of a central cupola is that over Chelsea 
Hospital, the proportions of which harmonise most 
skilfully with the long line of the roof. The top 
of Gibbs's beautiful little chapel in Vere Street 15 
another charming design. 

It is difficult to state precisely the reasons for 
the hold which the cupola has upon the affections 
of the architect. It тау be that its prominence, 
combined with its proportions, which are of mode- 
rate size, make it a subject of special interest. 
There is nothing, however, in which the designer 
can so easily go astrav as in the outline of this 
little feature, but when it is successful it is a 
perennial pleasure, and few people would like to 
lose such a graceful Gothic lantern as crowns 
the comparatively modern tower of St. Dunstan's, 
Fleet Street. WALTER Н. GODFREY. 


BOOKS 
TOWN PLANNING FOR MILLIONAIRES 


“But there was nothing about this citty which more 
ravished me than those delicious shades and walkes of 
stately trees, which render the fortitied workes of the towne 
one of the sweetest places in Europ ; nor did I ever observe a 
more quiet, cleane, elegantly built, and civil place, than this 
magnificent and famous citty of Antwerp.”—EVELYN’S DIARY. 

Ir may not be unfair to say that a work of 
civic art such as Mr. Mawson has provided us with 
is historically premature so far as it relates to 
Great Britain. At present we can hardly presume 
to have any civic art in this country, and even 
the expression “ civic art ” is a novel one so far as 
But Mr. Mawson's book has its 
object in producing a stimulating influence and in 
bringing us face to face with many of the best 
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foreign examples of civic art, and of suggesting 
possibilities and even impossibilities for British 
purposes. 

We have to contend with psychological obstacles. 
The advance of civic progress does not show the 
result of anv national artistic. influence in this 
country. We are governed principally by material 
and practical ideals and bv а nervousness of com- 
mitting or exceeding ourselves. That the dismal 
and almost repulsive ugliness of many of our 
largest towns, which several centuries of progress 
has created, can suddenly be transformed by an 
Act of Parliament alone, is an aspiration that it 
would be fatal to encourage. If we could treat all 
our towns by the simple process which it is the 
happy lot of the Dunfermline folk to possess, we 
might look with some hope towards a beautified 
civic existence. Here, we are told, а benefactor 
provides an income of £25,000, much of which 
is to be devoted towards the beautification of the 
town; and Mr. Mawson in a suggestive report, and 
with a series of charming designs, shows how it 
can be done. So, too, in the happy case of 
Bolton: another benefactor hands Mr. Mawson a 
map of his native town, anda series of beautiful and 
monumental transformations are produced. Any 
ordinary ratepayer would be staggered by such 
schemes when he knew what their financial burden 
represented. 

It is, perhaps, such schemes as these, to which 
Mr. Mawson's book is targely devoted and in 
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A SHELTER FOR COMMON OR HEATH 
(From “Civic Ат”) 


which the ideal and the imaginary play a rather 
important part, that bring home to us the fact 
that so far as British civic art 15 concerned there 
is more in the abstract than in the concrete. It 
is almost a relief to turn from such monumental 
schemes to the simple and practical little village 
scheme, illustrated in Figs. 29 and зо, of the 
village of Thornton 
Hough, where the 
domestic simplicity 
and breadth of treat- 
ment is well suited to 
a small community. 
One may perhaps 
feel surprised that in 
a work of this descrip- 
tion no reference is 
made to Bath and its 
aristocratic atmo- 
sphere, for here at any 
rate is one of the very 
few examples in Eng- 
land of a serious en- 
deavour to introduce 
a scheme of consider- 
able dignity and 
severity. The fact that 
a great deal has al- 
ready been written on 
the subject may have 
led the author to 
ignore this example, 
notwithstanding that 
an ounce of fact 15 
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worth a pound of fancy, and we have perhaps been 
given a rather large share of the latter. 

But the author devotes many chapters of solid 
practical value, besides his town-planning-de-luxe 
schemes. The importance of civic survey, the 
use of maps, the preservation of existing features 
and trees, problems of traffic, water supply, drain- 
age, ес., and all the numerous essentials of а 
modern city, are suggestively dealt with. The 
various types of plan—the formal, the informal, the 
physical-condition, the haphazard—are treated and 
illustrated with admirable skill. 

In the chapters on open spaces, gardens, parks, 

c., Mr. Mawson is at his best. These in them- 
selves would fill many volumes, and one could 
almost wish that the author had adhered to his 
original intention and had, in the first place, 
given us a volume on parks, gardens, and boule- 
vards. Іп his preface he says, “ Му original 
intention was to urge the claims of landscape 
architecture by treating almost entirely of parks, 
gardens, and boulevards.” But the impelling 
force of circumstances changed his intention, and 
the work developed into one of civic art in 
general. 

What might be termed the fittings and fixtures 
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of civic art are amply suggested and illustrated. 
Fountains, ornamental bridges, conservatories, 
boathouses, bandstands, cascades, ponds, sculp- 
ture, shelters, and all the various ornaments and 
adjuncts of the business, find their place in this. 
great work of art in which the beautiful illustrations 
of Mr. Mallows, Mr. Atkinson, and Mr. Prentice 
Mawson form a refined and distinguished feature. 
We must not ignore the risk of looking at this 
great subject with too idealistic a perspective. 
Town planning for millionaires, or for our own 
satisfaction, is one thing, but practical town plan- 
ning demands a far wider knowledge of the forces 
of human nature. Such monumental street plan- 
ning as we find in the Champ-de-Mars in Paris 
or in the wearisome boulevards of Berlin is 
liable to borea British public delighting in shop 
windows and advertisements. The commercial 
value of town planning as a lucrative investment 
will play an important part in all our schemes for 
modern civic improvement, and we must recognise 
the fact that, until town planning and civic art are 
established as a national movement, the efforts of 
our greatest artists, architects, engineers, sculp- 
tors, and gardeners, are liable to disappointment. 
We cannot force a natural evolution, but only 
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by our labours and by such works as this 
can we rescue our civic art from an inglori- 
ous obscurity. 

Mr. Mawson has added to his book 
several appendices of shrubs, trees, ever- 
greens, etc., most suitable for town planning. 
These will be of practical value, and will, it 
is to be hoped, widen the present very 
limited range of ideas on this subject. 

“Civic Art: Studies in Town Planning, Parks, 
Boulevards, and Open Spaces?” By Thomas H. 


Mawson, Hon. A.R.J.B.A. London: В. T. Bats- 
Jord, 94 High Holborn. Price £2 Yos. od. net. 


LIVES OF THE BRITISH SCULPTORS 


Ir is certainly strange that hitherto no 
attempt has been made upon the lives of the 
British sculptors en grande battue. Mono- 
graphs there are, of course, in plenty ; and, 
as Mr. Chancellor makes acknowledgment, 
Allan Cunningham gave up to the sculptors 
one of the volumes of his ‘‘ Lives of the 
Painters"; but this is apparently the first 
occasion upon which a serious study has 
been made, and a connected narrative (if 
such it can be called) has been given, of 
the history of sculpture in Britain from the 
earliest times to the days of Francis Chant- 
геу. Since Chantrey died in 1841, it is open 
to question whether the record is not closed 
precisely where it ought to begin. 

Mr. Chancellor speaks rather slightingly 
of Cunningham, who, while subject to the 
rather strait limitations which beset this 
kind of authorship a hundred years ago, never- 
theless produced a work that, whatever its short- 
comings as a collection of data, or as a series of 
essays in criticism, is at least literature—a claim 
which, it is to be feared, cannot be seriously 
advanced for the volume under notice. Nor 
Mr. Chancellor's method of presentment entirely 
free from the objection that, after all, he has given 
us, not a continuous historico-critical manual on 
the comparative and evolutionary method, but 
rather a collection of biographies, any one of which 
might be easily detached without causing any 
sense of incompleteness in itself or in the others. 

The early history of the sculptor's art in Britain 
is decidedly nebulous. There is, indeed, a touch 
of pathos in the inability to assign the authorship 
of many а gem of art in this kind. ** We have,” 
says Mr. Chancellor, “оп all sides, in our 
cathedrals, and even in many a country church 
which seems almost forgotten by Time, monu- 
mental remains affording striking proof that some 
master of the art must have passed that way and 
left evidences of his handiwork in the beautifica- 
tion of a tomb or the adornment of the fabric 
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MONUMENT TO LADY ELIZABETH NIGHTINGALE 
IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, BY ROUBILIAC 


(From '* Lives of the British Sculptors ") 


itself. We come upon these pearls enshrined in 
the oysters, as it were, of brick or stone" (a 
strange metaphor !), ** and we wonder what forgot- 
ten brain was responsible for them, what earnest, 
sometimes it would seem inspired, hand carved 
those reposeful features, what industrious fingers 
fashioned that lace-like scroll-work or those clus- 
tering soffits." For example is cited the wonder- 
ful tomb of the Alards in the Church of St. 
Thomas at Winchelsea, of which the author “ is 
as unknown as if he had worked on the Pyramids 
or helped to fashion the Sphinx.” Апа this 
because the sculpture was subservient to the archi- 
tecture, which also is often, as in the case of 
Wells and Exeter, anonymous. 

The first sculptor to whom some sort of a name 
can be given is Peter the Roman Citizen, who 
may or may not have been Pietro Cavallini. The 
chief work associated with Peter’s name is the 
shrine of Edward the Confessor in Westminster 
Abbey, and perhaps he did most of the crosses 
erected by Edward I to his beloved Eleanor. 
Several other names are mentioned—as Cummings, 
Sutton, and Porchalion—but it is not until we 
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come to Pietro Torrigiano, who in one of his fits 
of mad passion broke the nose of Michelangelo, 
that we get anything in the nature of biography ; 
and obviously he, like Benedetto da Rovezzano 
and some others, is included by a properly liberal 
construction of the scope of the book. Richard 
Stevens, who in the reign of Elizabeth did a good 
deal of work at Westminster, was, in spite of his 
name, a Dutchman. 

Nicholas Stone, his sons and his pupils, pro- 
vide sufficient material for an entire chapter. Stone 
was a Devonshire man and the son of a quarry- 
man, but formed himself in Holland under Peter 
de Keyser, whose daughter he married. Тһе suc- 
ceeding chapters are devoted to Hubert le Sceur, 
Fanelli, Edward Pierce and others: Cibber and 
Grinling Gibbons; Bushnell, Bird, Rysbrack, 
Scheemakers, Roubiliac, and others; Joseph 
Wilton; Thomas Banks; Joseph Nollekens ; John 
Bacon; Thomas Proctor, John Deare, Agostino 
Carlini, J. C. F. Rossi; Theed, Giuseppe Ceracchi, 
Mrs. Damer, Flaxman, Chantrey. Some of these 
were more interesting in their lives than in their 
work. Wilton, for instance, had no particular in- 
spiration ; but he was a friend of Reynolds and 
Johnson, was one of the founders of the Royal 
Academy, and was “the earliest to receive that 
systematic course of training which has since been 
considered necessary for a regular and complete 
mastery of the art of sculpture." He has another 
important claim to good or bad eminence—it is 
the one or the other according to the point of 
view—“ for he was certainly the first to throw off 
the incubus of architectural restraint and domina- 
tion which had hitherto fettered the freedom of 
his precursors, at a time when the majority of 
sculptors took their orders from architects, and 
could hardly call their souls their own if they did 
not abide by the injunctions of their taskmasters." 
The widening of this breach has been good for 
neither sculptor nor architect, and it is only now 
that a rapprochement seems imminent, the archi- 
tectural taskmaster being extinct, and the sculptors 
showing some slight symptoms of a recovery of 
their souls. 

Mr. Chancellor's book is very pleasantly read- 
able, and is the more interesting for its score or so 
of portraits and other illustrations. 


“The Lives of the British Sculptors, and (hose who 
have worked іп England from the earliest days to Sir 
Francis Chantrey? By E. Beresford Chancellor, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.Soc. London: Chapman @ Hall, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, 12s. 6d. net. 


A GUIDE TO GOTHIC 

HE is a bold man who, not being a professional 
architect, ventures to write a book on Gothic 
architecture. Many a clergyman, presuming too 
freely on the virtues of his cloth, has come to 
grief in dealing with a subject in which, supposing 
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himself to be a learned clerk, he has proved him- 
selfa novice. The author of the present book is 
removed a whole hemisphere from this dismal 
category. He has a triple qualification for his 
task. For, being a D.D. as well asan A.R.I.B.A. 
to the enthusiasm of the clergyman he adds not 
only that of the architect, but a tertium quid which 
is only possible as the offspring of such a propi- 
tious union. Scholarship in both departments is 
manifest throughout the book, which is conse- 
quently one of the very best of the long list of 
popularly treated books on Gothic architecture. 
The illustrations are very copious, though of 
variable quality. Some of them are very old 
friends from Bloxam's “Gothic Architecture." 
The author was invited to edit a new issue of that 
work, but very wisely preferred to produce a fresh 
treatise, in which, while incorporating all that is 
best in Bloxam, he has left himself unfettered for 
the presentment ofthe subject in its present-day 
perspective. The author gives a long list of the 
works consulted; but he has been by no means 
content to digest the results of other men's labour 
and scholarship. Не has devoted many years of 
travel and study to the acquirement of as complete 
a mastery of the subject as a man may well attain 
to, and many of the illustrations of foreign churches 
are from his own photographs, presumably in- 
tended to afford ““{һе general" a convenient 
means of acquiring an intelligent grasp of Gothic. 
The book makes a strong popular appeal, but is 
nevertheless of value to the architect ; who, how- 
ever, would have esteemed it more highly if it had 
contained more plans. 


“Gothic Architecture in England and France.” By George 
Herbert West, D.D., A. R.J.D.A., Vicar of Selsley, Glouces- 
leryshire. With numerous illustrations. London: G. Бей 
бэ Sens, Lid. OS. net. 


THE TEMPLE CHURCH 

IT is not surprising that Mr. George Worley’s 
excellent little manual on the Temple Church has 
run into a second edition. For many reasons this 
is one of the most interesting churches in London, 
and an author of far inferior qualifications to those 
with which Mr. Worley is obviously equipped 
could hardly have failed to produce an interesting 
book on so fruitful a subject. Few, however, could 
have handled the subject with equal skill of con- 
densation. The most valuable features of the 
present edition аге Mr. Reginald Blomfield’s 
account of his recent work at the east end of the 
church, some additional information supplied by 
Mr. C. E. A. Bedwell, Chief Librarian to the 
Middle Temple, and certain additions to the list 
of illustrations. 


“The Church of the Knights Templars in London? A 
Description of the Fabric and tts Contents, with a short 
History of the Order. By George Worley. Second edition, 
quith twenty-two Illustrations. London: G. Bell & Sons, 
Ltd. s. 6d. net. 
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WILLIAM KENT (1684-1748) 
BY OLIVER BRACKETT 


ЧОКАСЕ WALPOLE, com- 
79] mencing a critical study of 
William Kent, says: ““I shall 
speak with impartiality on 
the merits and faults of 
Kent, the former of which 
exceedingly predominated. 
He wasa painter, an architect, 
and the father of modern gardening. In the 
first character he was below mediocrity ; in the 
second he was a restorer of the science ; in the last 
an original, and the inventor of an art that realises 
painting and improves nature." Оп the whole, 
Walpole treats his subject with reasonable justice. 
Modern writers, however, have but little good to 
say for Kent. His architecture is dismissed as 
dull ; his painting as contemptible; his designs for 
decoration and furniture as vulgar and ponderous. 
Some germs of truth exist in such criticism, for 
Kent was indeed not great in any one of the 
branches of art in which he practised; but, if a 
comparison be made of his various designs, he 
should be entitled to an undeniable place in the 
history of his country's art, as essentially the man 
whose work reflects the characteristics of the Early 
Georgian period in England. 

William Kent was born in Yorkshire in 1684, 
and was, at the age of fourteen, apprenticed to a 
coach-painter. Five years later he came to 
London and practised as а portrait-painter with- 
out conspicuous success; but he showed sufficient 
promise to induce certain Yorkshire gentlemen to 
send him to Rome to pursue hisstudies. There he 
worked under Cavalier Luti. It was in. Rome 
that he attracted the attention of the Earl of 
Burlington. This seems for Kent to have been 
one of those lucky incidents which sometimes are 
responsible for a man's success in life, for he 
returned to England with Lord Burlington, and 
was henceforth employed in assisting this noble- 
man in the numerous works on which he was 
engaged. It was a common practice of the day 
for noblemen and great statesmen to enrol in 
their service promising artists and men of letters, 
and it was to such patronage that many a young 
man owed the opportunity of exercising his talents. 

Under his patron's wing the coach-painter’s 
apprentice rose to considerable heights of fame 
and fashion. *' Hisoracle was so much consulted," 
writes Walpole, “ by all who affected taste, that 
nothing was thought complete without his 
assistance. He was not only consulted for furniture, 
as frames of pictures, glasses, tables, chairs, etc: 
but for plate, for a barge, for a cradle. And so 
impetuous was fashion that two great ladies pre- 
vailed on him to make designs for their birthday 
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gowns. Theone hedressed in a petticoat decorated 
with columns of the five orders; the other like a 
bronze, in a copper-coloured satin, with ornaments 
of gold." 

On his return from Rome in 1719 he seems to 
have turned his versatile talents to architecture. 
The principal buildings assigned to him between 
that date and his death in 1748 were:—Addi- 
tions to Wren's building at Kensington Palace; 
Houghton in Norfolk ; the Horse Guards ; Devon- 
shire House, іп Piccadilly; and Holkham іп 
Norfolk. As far as can be judged, however, he 
was associated with these buildings not so much 
in the capacity of working architect as in. that of 
adviser who supplied designs both for the fabric 
of the building and for its interior decoration and 
furniture. That he actually prepared working 
plans and elevations is doubtful. 

Holkham, for instance, has been somewhat 
loosely assigned to Kent. But it appears that 
Kent and Lord Burlington were consulted by Lord 
Leicester when the latter was preparing to build 
his great house near the coast of Norfolk. Kent 
supplied sketches. The building, however, was 
carried out by Brettingham, who was at liberty 
to alter or improve his rival's designs as the work 
progressed. Thus Kent’s designs were only 
reproduced in some of the outbuildings and in 
various parts of the decoration of the interior. 
The plates in Brettingham's account of Holkham, 
published in 1773, show exactly how much of the 
work was Kent's, and additional light is thrown on 
the subject by such an extract from the text as 
the following: “ Lady Leicester's dressing-room. 
The statuary marble chimneypiece, ceiling, sofas, 
chairs, tables, frames, and two pier-glasses, were 
all executed from designs of Mr. Kent." 

Somewhat similar was Kent's connection with 
Houghton, built for Sir Robert Walpole between 
1722 and 1735. The honours of the building 
were divided between Campbell and Ripley, while 
the bulk of the interior decoration was due to 
Kent. The famous Stone Hall, with the frieze 
of boys, was executed by Rysbrack and Artari 
from his designs. НИ is the fashion to assign Kent 
to an inferior rank among artists, it must be 
admitted that he could inspire other men to pro- 
duce most admirable results, for there is, perhaps, 
nothing in England grander in conception or more 
masterly in execution than this majestic hall at 
Houghton. 

Kent's name is also associated with work done 
at Wanstead, Rainham, Stowe, Wakefield Lodge, 
and Kew Palace, either in designing the build- 
ing or painting and decorating parts of the in- 
terior. 
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In London, in addition to work at Kensington 
Palace, he designed (in 1729) No. 17 Arlington 
Street for Sir Robert Walpole, No. 44 Berkeley 
Square for Lady Isabella Finch, Devonshire 
House (т 1733), and the Horse Guards building. 
His most noteworthy performances at Kensington 
Palace, on which he was engaged between 1714 
and 1727, were the cupola room, the grand stair- 
case painting, and the ceiling of the king's 
drawing-room ; on the last the central painting of 
Jupiter and Semele is signed and dated 1725. 
The cupola room, his most ambitious effort at 
Kensington, possesses a certain magnificence, of a 


mission was given to Kent in preference to himself. 
He was caricatured by Hogarth, who in ‘‘ The 
Taste of the Town” placed him on the summit 
of Burlington Gate, with Michelangelo and 
Raphael for supporters. 

At the present day Kent’s work is but slightly 
known to the public. This can be accounted for, 
to some extent, by the fact that he never worked 
for the public, his designs being prepared only for 
a few select patrons. His paintings, therefore, 
his chimneypieces, his furniture, and the other 
fruits of his designs, are only to be found in some 
of the great houses of England. As part of the 
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THE CUPOLA ROOM АТ KENSINGTON PALACE. 
(From *' Royal Residences," by W. H. Pyne, 1819) 


somewhat barbaric character, with its marbled 
walls and gilded statues in the niches. 

That Kent stood high in public favour is proved 
by the fact that he was appointed Master Car- 
penter, Architect, Keeper of the Pictures, and 
afterwards Principal Painter to the Crown. At 
his death, as Walpole relates, ** his fortune, which, 
with pictures and books, amounted to about 
£10,000, he divided between his relations and an 
actress with whom he had long lived in particular 
friendship." In his own day he had both rivals 
and enemies. Sir James Thornhill seems to have 


been offended that the Kensington Palace com- 
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DESIGNED BY WILLIAM KENT 


decoration of palaces they possess a certain be- 
fitting character, a character which would at the 
same time condemn them as essentially unsuitable 
to the humbler requirements of domestic archi- 
tecture. 

In his architectural designs, as well as in his 
schemes of interior decoration, Kent was strongly 
influenced by the work of Inigo Jones. No doubt 
it was the example of Lord Burlington which led 
him to choose, as models of study, the master- 
pieces of this brilliant architect, for, as far as we 
can judge of Kent’s character, he was not in 
himself a great enough man, nor a man of the 
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(From “The Plans, Elevations, etc., of Houghton," by T. Ripley, 1760) 


CHIMNEYPIECES AT HOUGHTON, NORFOLK 


DESIGNED BY WILLIAM KENT 


August 1911 


right temperament, thoroughly to appreciate the 
dignified restraint of his predecessor. These 
principles of design and construction which Inigo 
Jones had borrowed from Palladio and stamped 
with his own personality were followed by Kent 
often with slavish and not particularly intelligent 
fidelity; but the copyist is far removed from the 
stylist, and Kent's work, though it might here 
and there reflect the form and details of ornament 
of the master's buildings, never attained to that 
indefinable distinction which was always character- 
istic of the originals. At the expense of his 
enthusiastic patron, Kent published in 1727 “Тһе 
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BY WILLIAM KENT (1733) 


Designs of Inigo Jones, consisting of Plans and 
Elevations for Publick and Private Buildings . . . 
with some additional designs." The additional 
designs were by himself and Lord Burlington. 
The object of inserting their own designs 15 not 
obvious, and serves no apparent purpose, except 
to prove clearly the sources of their inspiration. 
Thus the coffered ceiling successfully used by 
Kent at Kensington Palace and Holkham 15 
remarkably similar to a ceiling designed by Inigo 
Jones for Whitehall Palace. Апа if the investiga- 
tion were carried further, most of Kent's decorative 
motives could be traced to the same source. 
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WILLIAM KENT 


Kent was, perhaps, both fortunate and un- 
fortunate in the period in which he lived. The 
great architects of the late Renaissance in England, 
Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, and Sir John 
Vanbrugh, were succeeded by a host of men of 
much smaller calibre—Campbell, Ripley, Leoni, 
Morris, Gibbs, Ware, and others—men who were 
thoroughly grounded in the grammar of archi- 
tecture according to the Palladian rules, but who 
were utterly lacking in originality or imagination. 
Thus, overshadowed by no exceptionally brilliant 
contemporaries, at a period of mediocrity, when 
the beginning of the end was in sight, Kent was 
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able to hold his own and rank as an important 
architect. In fact, judging from the amount and 
the quality of the work entrusted to him, he was 
considered the first authority of the day. 

In 1739, for instance, he was entrusted, by order 
of the Government, with no less important a 
commission than the designing of a new Parliament 
building, to include accommodation for both the 
Houses. Some of his drawings are here repro- 
duced. The drawings explain themselves and 
explain certain characteristics of Kent's work: 
that he could make workmanlike designs—designs, 
moreover, thoroughly interesting on paper, but 
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WILLIAM KENT 


somewhat disappointing, somewhat dull, when 
carried out. No doubt his designs for Devonshire 
House or the Horse Guards would be more 
attractive than the buildings themselves, for, with 
all allowance to their architectural merits, they 
are painfully lacking in distinction. Many of his 
designs for interior decoration, on the other hand, 
were improved by the hands of the capable 
craftsmen who executed them. 

In addition to his work at Houghton, Holkham, 
and Rainham in Norfolk, as well as at Kensington 
Palace and other public and private buildings in 
London already referred to, Kent was employed 
at Wanstead and Stowe, the Temple of Ancient 
Virtue erected in the grounds of the latter being 
considered his most satisfactory architectural 
composition. He also made various attempts in 
the Gothic style—at Esher, for instance—as well 
as designing a screen for Westminster Hall and a 
pulpit for York Minster. But it is difficult to 
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immagine that he had any genuine sympathy with 
Gothic, and in these essays he may be considered 
as merely following the dictates of a passing 
fashion. 

He made the designs, again, for the State Barge 
now exhibited in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
the drawings for which are reproduced in Vardy's 
edition of “ Some designs of Mr. Inigo Jones and 
Mr. Wm. Kent." Four of the monuments in 
Westminster Abbey were executed from his 
designs: one to Shakespeare, another to Earl 
Stanhope, another to Isaac Newton, and the 
fourth to George Monk, Duke of Albemarle. 

In the matter of the laying-out of grounds, Kent 
is regarded as the pioneer of landscape-gardening 
as opposed to the previous formal system, which 
considered and designed the garden in strict unity 
with the house. With the latter style the name 
of Bridgman 15 most intimately associated. 
Walpole, in his eloquent essay “On Modern 
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DESIGN FOR A NATIONAL MEMORIAL TEMPLE 
BY WILLIAM KENT 


Gardening," refers to the development of this art 
under the influence of Bridgman, attributing his 
advance mainly to the invention of the sunken 
fence, and then adds: “ At that moment appeared 
Kent, painter enough to taste the charms of 
landscape, bold and opinionative enough to dare 
and to dictate, and born with a genius to strike 
out a great system from the twilight of imperfect 
essays. He leaped the fence, and saw that all 
nature was a garden. He felt the delicious 
contrast of hill and valley changing imperceptibly 
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into each other, tasted the beauty of the gentle 
swell, or concave swoop, and remarked how loose 
groves crowned an easy eminence with happy 
ornament; and while they called in the distant 
view between their graceful stems, removed and 
extended the perspective by delusive comparison." 
There is no denying the ingenuity of Walpole's 
pleading in favour of the landscape garden; but 
his eloquence and enthusiasm seem at times to 
carry him away, and it is difficult to associate his 
romantic conceptions with the essentially formal 
architecture of Kent. Kent’s reputation. however, 
in this direction was considerable. Не was 
consulted with Bridgman on the laying-out of the 
300 acres of ground taken from Hyde Park to 
form Kensington Gardens. He also designed 
gardens at Carlton House, Rainham, Claremont, 
Esher, and Rousham ; and gave his advice on the 
arrangement of the grounds at Holkham, Wan- 
stead, and Livermore. 

Except for Walpole's remarks, so little is known 
of Kent's personality that it is hard to form more 
than a shadowy idea of his character, or more 
than an indefinite estimate of his abilities. Was 
he genuinely a serious workman, or perhaps, after 
all, something of a charlatan? He was probably 
an ambitious man. He was apparently prepared 
to accept commissions of any kind. Work was 
thrust on him from all the most important 
quarters, and he proved himself capable of carrying 
it out to the general satisfaction, and in the face 
of opposition from unsuccessful rivals. А clever 
man, therefore, he must have been. Greatness 
may have been to some extent thrust upon him: 
and no doubt the influence of Lord Burlington, 
having placed him on a pedestal, would have been 
prepared to prop him up had he shown signs 
of falling. 
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ME have some big stations in this 
country in which engineering 
skill is emploved with con- 
siderable effect, as in the 
great roof over St. Pancras 
Station, while in Euston we 
havean exampleofarchitecture 
| оп а large scale ; but nothing 
In Great Britain can compare with the magnificent 
new stations which have recently been erected at 
New York, from the designs of Messrs. McKim, 
Mead, and White, and at Washington, from the de- 
signs of Messrs. D. H. Burnham & Co. A series of 
photographs of these great works are here pre- 
sented, which may be put forward as still further 
evidence of the sound basis on which architecture 
is being established in the United States, and the 
great ability shown in the production of works which 
may justly be termed monumental. The New York 
Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
is certainly, as Tie American Architect observes, 
one of the greatest modern architectural achieve- 
ments. “То the academically trained man," our 
contemporary adds, “this estimate may, perhaps, 
seem overdrawn, unless he has had theopportunity 
and inclination of carefully studying the building 
inside and out. His first impressions will not en- 
courage him to concur in the above opinion. Іп 
the first place, the station entirely lacks a setting. 
In the second place, the exterior, at least, has not 
the earmarks of that expressive logique which the 
Paris teaching, now a controlling influence in our 
architectural curricula, considers of the utmost im- 
portance. In short, the American architect of 
French leaning will find it difficult to apply to ad- 
vantage his criteria of good architectural design. 
He will find that he must look deeper for a basis 
of judgment. If he cannot bring himself to admit 
that a building may be a worthy monument because 
his school formula, as he interprets them, seem to 
indicate otherwise, then, of course, the Pennsyl- 
vania Station will have little interest for him from 
the standpoint of architectural design. If, how- 
ever, he is able to admit that there are other criteria, 
too subtle for linguistic expression, then, we believe, 
he will discover in the conception of the design a 
mastery of the principles of composition blended 
with a degree of good taste which will move him 
to a careful study of the expedients employed to 
obtain the result. 

“ The lack of a proper setting for the building 
he will find, of course, a great handicap, and one 
which can hardly be compensated for in the design. 
The architects, no doubt, used every means in their 
powerto obtain adequate surroundings, and any esti- 
mateofthebuilding, asan architectural achievement, 
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which involves so many other equally important 
issues, should take this into consideration. Perhaps 
the future reconstruction of that section of thecity 
may make it possible to remedy this defect, in part at 
least. But there is another side to the problem, 
as our hypothetical critic will soon discover; the 
Pennsylvania Station represents a most difficult 
problem in railway transportation. 15 plan suc- 
cessfully solves the intricate services demanded in 
the largest way-station of its kind in existence, 
making provision, on different levels, for the daily 
handling of many thousands of commuters besides 
taking care of the prosperous through-traffic of one 
of America's greatest railway systems. The prac- 
tical requirements, therefore, were exacting, and the 
architectural results obtained were arrived at only 
after the most carefully considered compromise 
with them. The fact becomes evident that the 
Pennsylvania Station is modernin the strictestsense, 
and must, therefore, be judged on modern archi- 
tectural standards. The application of such 
standards, we believe, will lead to the conclusion 
to which we pointed above.” 

The criticism has been made that the plan of 
the station is simply an adaptation of Roman bath 
motives to modern conditions. А visiting French 
architect remarked recently that it resembles any 
other form of public building than a busy railway 
station. Some others have remarked that the de- 
sign is not original, and displays the hand of the 
archaologist rather than the ingenuity of the archi- 
tect. But these opinions a closer acquaintance 
with the work, it may confidently be predicted, 
will speedily alter. Suitability to purpose will, 
perhaps, be the first characteristic of the design to 
be recognised when the true architectural function 
of the station is realised and the nature of the 
problem presented to the architects is closely con- 
sidered. If the explanation is made, in the first 
place, that the main masses of the building have, of 
necessity, to act asa bridge for the working parts 
of the station below, the great track lay-out, it will 
be evident that the exterior design can be expressive 
of the interior workings of the station only in so far 
as to indicate the entrance to a great underlying 
transportation system, while from the inside, to 
arriving passengers, it can indicate the entrance 
into a great city. 

Within, the maximum of waiting space has been 
provided in the great waiting-room 314 ft. long, 
108 ft. wide and 150 ft. high, suggested by the 
great tepidaria of the Roman baths it is true, 
but of which the largest, that in Diocletian’s Baths, 
is so much smaller than this colossal apartment 
that architectural comparison with its derivates 
means very little. 
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The great steel and glass-covered concourse or 
vestibule from which numerous stairways lead 
down to the various train platforms is 340 ft. 
long Бу 210 ft. wide, and до ft. or roo ft. high. 
Here is to be seen a successful solution of the use 
of structural steel without the application of extra- 
neous ornament. In this particular field of design 
the French are, admittedly, furthest advanced, the 
machinery hall of the Paris Exposition of 1889 
and the Halles Centrales or large public mar- 
kets in Paris being the most conspicuous early 
examples, while the train-sheds of the railway 
stations at Frankfort, Dresden, and Cologne are 
more recent as well as more analogous solutions. 
Yet the concourse in the Pennsylvania Station, 
while highly successful, and a long step in advance 
over former attempts in America to use steel idio- 
matically, has not quite the refinement and delicacy 
of the best French work. И is, however, a strictly 
American design, evolved from a somewhat com- 
plex contemporary practice, and therefore pos- 
sesses the merit of not being the result of foreign 
imitation. 

The exterior achieves its effect chiefly through 
two expedients: well-studied massing, and the 
skilful refinement, disposition, and modelling of the 
dominant features. The interior makes effective 
use of advantageous lighting to reveal the niceties of 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATION, NEW YORK 
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simple and harmonious colour gradations brought 
about by the skilful manipulation of relief and the 
texture of the materials. It will at once be re- 
marked bythe architect how well the designers 
have understood the difference between the scale 
of the detail demanded by an interior of colossal 
dimensions and that called for by an exterior facade 
of equal size and greater extent. The sureness 
with which the large questions of scale have been 
handled at once inspires complete confidence in 
the architects’ equipment for a work of this impor- 
tance. 

On the exterior no one but a master would 
have dared to take the liberties with the Orders 
which are here seen. The nice spacing of the 
columns of the central motive is much more the 
result of a trained judgment than of following 
a rule of classical architecture. The treatment of 
this motive with its attic—which, under other con- 
ditions than those obtaining in the problem, would 
be judged too heavy—is not to be found in any book 
on architecture, nor is that knowledge to be got 
from such a source which led the architects to 
refrain from repeating on a larger scale in this 
feature the pediments of the terminating pavilions. 
They fully realised the necessity of similarity of 
effect with these pavilions, and the way they chose 
of achieving such an effect is interesting and inge- 
nious. That accounts for the heavy attic, which 
does not appear too heavy, and the stepped parapet 
with the central affronted female figures upholding 
the clock, and the flanking eagles, producing 
delicately, but none the less surely, the rising lines 
necessary to simulate the triangles of the termin- 
ating pavilions. 

The vigorous treatment of the main exterior 
cornice and the way its cymatium rakes up the 
terminal pediments without unduly affecting the 
massiveness of the horizontal portion of the cornice 
across the pediment is worthy of study, while the 
circular baseblocks of the middle columns of these 
mctives at once explain the purpose of the building 
as a busy thoroughfare where obstructions are not 
to be tolerated. They are, in fact, the passages 
for the vehicular traffic to and from the station. 

One of the most difficult problems in modern 
monumental architecture is the preservation of 
dignity and monumental character in spite of 
mechanical distractions. Instances of such diff- 
culties are to be found in this station —in the main 
waiting room and in the concourse. In the former, 
for some undoubtedly good reason, a double row 
of unsightly ventilators had to be placed in plain 
view along the length of the room. Something, 
presumably, had to be done with these intrusions 
into the architectural scheme of the apartment, 
and the architects’ solution of dressing up these 
features as pedestals to support ornate lighting 
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View of Seventh Avenue Facade from Thirty-First Street 
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Detail of Principal Entrance on Seventh Avenue 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATION, NEW YORK: VIEW OF THE CONCOURSE 
SHOWING ENTRANCE STAIRWAYS TO WEST-BOUND TRAINS ON LOWER LEVEL 
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standards was a happy thought, though by no 
means as obvious as it appears when done; but, 
of course, the practical objection of obstructing 
the north and south staircases leading down into 
the room is not removed thereby. 

In another case it was necessary to transmit 
light through the concourse floor to the levels 
below, and the vast area of prisms which had to be 
used does not help to maintain the monumental 
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New England and the South, and between New 
England and the West, thus opening up a direct 
line of business intercourse between those sections 
through New York, the most important American 
centre of exchange. 

One remarkable feature of the scheme from the 
æsthetic standpoint is the light and harmonious 
colour-scheme adopted throughout. The exterior 
is of pink Milford granite, and the interior of a 
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CARRIAGE-WAY ON THIRTY-THIRD STREET 


character of the great steel and glass-covered room 
with its dignified walls of stone and its border of tiled 
vaults between steel ribs. There is, of course, no 
way that could be indicated in which this difficulty 
could be overcome without materially defeating 
the practical purposes of the artificial lighting. 

As a public improvement the building of the 
Pennsylvania Station is of the greatest importance 
not only to New York, but to a very considerable 
portion of the entire country. It will ultimately 
form the most important connecting link between 
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warm grey or buff artificial stone, resembling in its 
finish the tufa of Roman work. The whole build- 
ing presents a scheme in which all the masonry 
work, including the plastering, is of soft brown 
tones, relieved in the large waiting-room with the 
dull blue and siena of the maps, while the iron- 
work is emphasised by its green-toned paint. 
Turning next to the new Union Station at 
Washington, we see here again a great monu- 
mental scheme set in a semi-circular plaza r,000 ft. 
long and 500 ft. wide, embellished with terraces, 
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UNION STATION, WASHINGTON. 


balustrades and fountains, with avenues radiating 
therefrom. Through the centre of one of these 
avenues the visitor, emerging from the main portal 
ofthe station. sees the vista of the Capitol, the 
most imposing and appropriate of all introductions 
to Washington, half a mile distant 

The main building is 650 ft. long, 220 ft. wide, 
and from 65 to 120 ft. in height; the three entrance 
arches in the central pavilion, 50 ft high and 30 ft. 
wide, overshadowing in their dimensions their 
source of inspiration—which is no other than the 
triumphal arch of Constan- 
tine. Each of the six mas- 
sive columns which carry the 
cornice of the central en- 
trance is surmounted by an 
allegorical statue by Saint- 
Gaudens. These figures typify 
Mechanical Arts, Agriculture, 
Imagination, Freedom, Elec- 
tricity, and Fire, and are each 
21 ft. in height. 

The main doorways lead 
into a vaulted open-air vesti- 
bule, and thence into the 
general waiting room. This, 
measuring 130 ft. by 220 ft., 
is covered by a Roman barrel 
vault go ft. high, decorated 
with sunken coffers. It is 
well lighted by a semi-circu- 
lar window 75 ft. in diameter 
at either end, and by five semi- 
20, 1t; 1n 
diameter on each side. The 
floor of this great hall is in 
Vermont marble tiles, and the 
columns and ashlar walls are 


Е 


circular windows 


of granite, as also is the ex- 
terior. At the east end of 
the hall are grouped the 
dining-room, lunch. room, and 


The 


women's waiting-room. 
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dining-room is particularly spacious, the floor 
area being 6,500 sq. ft.; it is estimated that more 
than a thousand people can be accommodated in 
it at one time. 

To the east of the three rooms above mentioned, 
and in the east wing of the building, is the State 
reception suite and President's room, with a pri- 
vate carriage-way leading to it. The State suite, 
which is for the use of the President of the United 
States, foreign State officials, or other official per- 
sons departing from or arriving at the station, is a 
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new departure in American station-building. The 
main reception-room of this suite contains a total 
area of 2,100 sq. ft., and the general lay-out is such 
that trains may be reached without coming in 
contact with the public, thus ensuring the much- 
desired privacy to such officials as will use it. 

At the extreme west end of the station is а 
carriage drive for the general public, from which 
access Is glven directly into the ticket corridor 
ror ft. long by 5r ft. wide, on opposite sides of 
which are placed the ticket offices (seven іп all), 
and baggage checking room. Adjacent to these 
are the packing and smoking rooms; while tele- 
phone and telegraph boxes are placed within the 
limits of the general waiting-room. 


associated with American enterprise, and after a 
study of the work one is not surprised to learn 
that the total cost of it will amount to no less 
than £4,000,000. 

The site, which was originally undesirable land 
less than 20 ft. above mean tide, has been trans- 
formed into an eminence бо ft. above that level, 
with gently sloping approaches. It is difficult to 
conceive the quantity of material necessary to 
carrv out such a piece of work. The filling, for 
example, within the limits of the station amounted 
to about 900,000 cubic yards, while to fill the 
plaza and adjacent streets to the new grades 
required about 1,000,000 cubic yards of earth. 

The work has been carried out by the Washing- 


VIEW OF UNION STATION, WASHINGTON, IN COURSE OF CONSTKUCTION 


‘ 


The passenger ‘‘concourse”’ or lobby is 130 ft. 
wide by 760 ft. long, covered by an arched ceiling 
in a single span decorated with panels, part of 
which transmit light. This space far exceeds 
anything ever built for a similar purpose. It is 
the largest room under a single roof in the world, 
containing 97,000 sq. ft., as against 58,528 ft. in 
the concourse of the Pennsylvania terminal station 
in New York. Leading off from this concourse 
are the entrances to the thirty-three passenger 
“tracks.” These are about 1,200 ft. in length, 
and it is estimated that on special occasions two 
trains could be run in on each of them, thus pro- 
viding accommodation for sixty-five trains. 

The entire conception is on the gigantic scale 
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ton Terminal Company, owned jointly by the 
Pennsylvania and Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
roads. The latter had charge of the construc- 
tion of the station proper and the north approach, 
while the former built the tunnel under Capitol 
Hill, leading to the station from the south, and 
the plaza. 

The work was under the direct supervision of 
Mr. D. D. Carothers, chief engineer B. and О.; 
Mr. W. F. Strouse, assistant engineer, Washing- 
ton Terminal; and Mr. A. C. Shand, chief engi- 
neer, and Mr. Robert Farnham, assistant engineer, 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The station will be used by all the railways 
entering Washington. 
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NEW LIGHT ON OLD SUBJECTS—VI 


THE ROYAL PALACE 
BY WALTER H. GODFREY 


shadowed by the close proximity 
of London it would undoubtedly 
receive a greater share of public 
attention, and the lordly build- 
ings that were for long the 
favourite resort of our kings 
would, if situated in a more 
distant county, attract as many visitors as numer- 
ous less interesting buildings receive as a matter of 
course year by year. Eltham, once a fair village 
of Kent, is now becoming rapidly swallowed up in 
the ever-widening geographical expression ‘‘ the 
suburbs of London," and in that unsympathetic 
atmosphere it is almost as completely buried as is 
Pompeii beneath the dust and lava of a volcano, or 
Dunwich beneath the waters of the North Sea. 
Yet the remains of the royal buildings are not only 
exceedingly beautiful, but are of extraordinary 
interest as representing a palace which must 
have been one of the largest and most elaborate 
of the medieval period. Its moat enclosed a 
building averaging 3.0 ft. by 300 ft. in area, and the 
total length of the courts of the palace probably 
approached r,ooo ft., with a width of from four to 
five hundred. This rivals Hampton Court, which 
is 720 ft. by 400 ft., and is not insignificant even 
when compared with the great scheme of Inigo 
Jones for Whitehall, which was to have measured 
1,200 ft. by 9oo ft. 

The full extent and arrangement of Eltham 
Palace was largely a matter of conjecture until the 
publication in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, in 
April of last year, of the survey of the buildings 
within the moat which had lain unnoticed in the 
Hatfield MSS. Until that time the only plan 
which had come to light was one of the green 
court (beyond the moat), which corresponds roughly 
with the base court at Hampton Court Palace. 
This drawing, signed by John Thorpe and said to 
have been made in 1590, is preserved in the Public 
Record Office, and had been published from time 
to time by various authors. With the present 
article the reader is presented for the first time 
with a combination of the two plans, taken from 
special tracings of the originals, and showing as 
far as it Is at present possible the correct relation- 
ship between the two. The site at Eltham has 
never been properly investigated, and the field is 
open for a very considerable amount of work in 
verifying or correcting these plans and identifying 
the positions of the buildings shown thereon. In 
presenting, therefore, the general arrangement as 
outlined on the existing manuscripts I intend to 
do no more than introduce the subject and place 
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one or two considerations at the disposal of those 
who may complete the work. Ву the courtesy of 
Mr. К. R. C. Gregory and Mr. F. W. Nunn Гат 
permitted to reproduce some interesting photo- 
graphs which were specially taken for Mr. Gregory's 
recent book “The Story of Royal Eltham," and 
which show a few of the remains as they stand at 
the present day. 

Although the two plans—both apparently by 
the same author—are full of detail, and evidently 
drawn with great care, they share with prac- 
tically all ancient plans a certain inaccuracy which 
is often very puzzling. There can be no doubt at 
all about the competence of the surveyors of the 
Elizabethan period to make perfectly accurate 
drawings, and their draughtsmanship is surprisingly 
similar to that of the present day, showing more- 
overa care which is often above the modern average. 
Yet they fail us repeatedly, wherever enough of 
the old work remains to test their accuracy, and 
their errors are apparently so needless that we are 
quite аға loss to account for them. Nota little 
controversy has been waged over the collection of 
Thorpe's drawings in the Soane Museum on this 
very point, and while the draughtsman has incurred 
serious blame, and much scepticism has been 
aroused as to the genuineness of the plans, the 
problem has been left unsolved, and one continues 
to find at least as much evidence to corroborate as 
to confute their author. Perhaps if the architect 
of the present day would reflect upon his own 
experience he would find less to surprise him in 
the work of his sixteenth-century predecessor. 
It is not a rare but a frequent occurrence, even in 
these days of accurate instruments and multiplied 
facilities for drawing, to meet with plans that are 
hastily drawn and inaccurately set down. The 
surveyor has often to make a rapid survey; he 
occasionally misreads his own notes and figures; a 
few important dimensions are sometimes omitted, 
and when the drawing is made at some distance 
from the site a little guesswork intrudes; and so 
much is this so that even the Ordnance Survey— 
though absolutely trustworthy for its own purposes 
—is found to have its percentage of mistakes. But 
if these lapses occur in finished plans, how numer- 
ous are the errors in unfinished drafts or sketch- 
plans which are made for general purposes only ! 
And who is to say, when we come upon an old 
drawing, often accidentally preserved in a parcel 
of MSS. that this is merely a first sketch—a 
rough draft of which the corrected version has long 
ago perished ? These considerations, I submit, 
should make us less ready to blame the draughts- 
man, but at the same time will prepare us for a 
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greater vigilance in checking his work and taking 
his evidence with the greatest caution. 

The plan of the palace proper at Eltham, com- 
prising the buildings within the moat, is, as far as 
one can judge, very fairly accurate. The founda- 
tions of the outside line of fortifications still exist, 
and correspond in the main to those shown. This 
outer wall 1s apparently of sixteenth-century date, 
апа is not unlikely to have been partly the work of 
Queen Elizabeth. It formed on three sides a broad 
terrace between the moat and Bishop Bec’s original 
walls. That the palace was first fortified by Bec is 
made extremely likely by the general resemblance 
of the plan to his castle at Somerton, where the area 
enclosed by the moat has a square plan similar to 
that of Eltham, with one side lengthened in the 
same manner, making one of the angles less and 
one more than a right angle. The western line 
of the outer wall is overhung by buildings evidently 
of the Tudor period, and the fine range of bay 
windows shown on the Elizabethan plan is borne 
out іп а] but a few minor particulars by existing 
foundations. Further than this, a large portion of 
the main block of buildings that crosses the fortified 
area from west to east is here to corroborate the 
survey, and the great hall with its apartments to 
the east is found upon the precise line indicated 
оп the drawing. The hall itselfis correctly shown, 
except for the position of one buttress and an 
adjoining piece of brickwork, and the beautiful 
fifteenth-century bridge adds valuable evidence 
supporting the plan. Thesurvey ofthe green court, 
All evidence of 
the courtyard has disappeared; its gatehouse has 


however, gives greater difficulty. 


gone, and what must have been a superbly pic- 
turesque approach to the palace, with its timbered 
buildings on either side as it widened towards the 
moat, is now a curtailed strip of greensward, 
occupied by lofty trees, and traversed by a road 


which yet retains some reminiscence of its ancient 
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purpose in its пате-“Тһе Courtyard." 
The only definite clue to the site is a range 
of private houses along its;western side, which 
chiefly date from the eighteenth century, but 
of which the southern end is without doubt 
much older, and is happily identical in plan 
with the building described by John Thorpe as 
“My Lord Chancellor his Lodgings." The 
house is a most charming weatherboarded 
building with the upper floor overhung, and 
has a fine stack of chimneys. Its southern 
end projects into the courtyard and has a 
large timber gable which overshadows a 
square bay-window below. The building is 
at present divided into two houses, but 
Thorpe’s plan shows how complete an ex- 
ample it was of the moderate-sized dwelling 
of the period. Its hall was approached 
by the usual porch and screen, and had the 
accustomed  oriel and fireplace. — At 
the upper end was a private room or parlour, and 
behind the screen was a larger room—the great 
chamber whose square bay-window overlooked the 
courtyard. 
obtained to the kitchen (which has disappeared, 
but is clearly shown on the plan) and to the wooden 
newel staircase that still exists, furnishing an ex- 
cellent example of its type. 

The houses to the north of the Chancellor's 
Lodging continue the frontage line, and appear to 


window 


From the screen again access was 


occupy the site of the rooms marked ‘‘ Buttery” 
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THE CHANCELLOR'S HOUSE 
August 191? 


апа ““5рїсегу” Thorpe's plan. If this is 
so, we have the west side of our courtyard 
definitely marked out for us. The initial difficulty, 
however, is that Thorpe has marked his western 
range at a different angle to the moat, and the 
direction of his bridge does not correspond with its 
relative position to the timber buildings. 
too much importance must not be attached to this, 
as the moat has been apparently sketched in with- 
out the intention of placing it in its proper 
position. А more serious matter is, that if the 
old plan be placed so that the west side coincides 
with the existing buildings, then the southern end 
of the eastern range trespasses on the area of the 
moat as shown in the Hatfield plan of the main 
part of the palace. Here, again, the draughtsman 


on 


But 


ELTHAM PALACE 


construct a vivid word-picture of the beauty and 
charm that must have belonged to the whole scene 
which these old manuscripts can conjure up for us. 
Even a cursory glance shows its infinite suggestive- 
ness. The way up to the gatehouse is flanked 
with converging walls and outbuildings of pic- 
turesque form and disposition. The gateway itself, 
massively built in contrast with the timber houses 
on either side, admits us tothe long green court, the 
irregular boundaries of which lead onwards to the 
palace in а fair perspective. On each side are the 
low outbuildings of half-timber work and plaster, 
and beyond rise the high walls of the fortifications, 
Bishop Bec's towers still amongst them, and the 
gatehouse to the great court standing out in the 
centre. As the visitor proceeds, he will see the 


THE HALL, FROM THE SOUTH 


may simply have drawn the two sides of the moat 
parallel to one another without measurement, and 
it is possible that the present boundary of the 
ditch, at {һе western end of its northern bank, 
represents the correct line, since if produced it 
coincides with the southern wall of the *' Privy 
Bakehouse,” and the otherwise curious position of 
the ** Scalding House " beyond becomes explained 
by the return of the eastern side of the moat. 
Whether this interpretation is correct or not, I 
have adopted it as the method involving the least 
modification of Thorpe's drawings, as I think it 
is important that they should be put on record 
in this way before any attempt is made to adjust 
any further inconsistencies. 

Joined together thus, the two plans cannot fail 
to give us a very fair idea of the palace, and it 
would be easy, at the proper time and place, to 
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waters of the wide moat, the banks of which still 
show the unusual width ofa hundred feet. Between 
him and the gatehouse is the stone bridge, with its 
four beautiful pointed arches, the last of which 
reaches the wall of the terrace, built probably over 
the ancient place of the drawbridge (which 
Henry VIII mentions) before the porter's gate. 
Within the great court the scene is one of royal 
splendour. The battlemented gable of the chapel 
is close at the visitor's right hand, and immediately 
opposite is Edward IV's great hall, which even 
now is glorious in its ruinous condition. Its 
coupled windows (like the southern lights only 
of Crosby Hall) divided by buttresses, its square 
опе! and doorway, its oak lantern, and Henry VIII's 
finial and vane on the summit of the west gable, 
combine in this great central feature of the medi- 
ауа! palace a dignity and distinction worthy of its 
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EXISTING REMAINS BLACKED W + OLD 
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purpose. Andall around the court fine work in 
timber gives а pleasing contrast and relief to the 
solidity of the masonry. For in a line with the 
hall to the east were oak gables and bargeboards 
well moulded and carved—three of which are yet 
to be seen—and King Henry VIII himself gave 
orders for the gallery from the hall to the chapel 
to have а ‘‘clerestory " and to be embattled in tim- 
ber, and the cloister (pentise) on the opposite side 
to be likewise wrought and embattled in oak. 
Henry VIII spent much money at Eltham, and 
in his imperious way effected great changes in the 
ancient palace, though nearly all his work has 
since perished. Ifthe visitor of the time of Thorpe's 
survey had passed through the door of the great 
hall and beneath the wonderful roof of Edward IV, 
he would have found himself in the kitchen court, 
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THE BRIDGE OVER THE MOAT 


where on the right was to be seen the “New 
Lodging ” which Henry had built for himself. In 
the south-west angle of the court a little door gave 
access to the privy bridge across the moat, and turn- 
ing to the right he could see the elaborate front of 
this building, which was prepared with infinite care, 
as the king's instructions show. The succession 
of bay or oriel windows, the centre one of which 
was of the elaborate form affected in his reign, 
must have pleased the eye of a king who stopped 
at nothing in his ambition for truly royal surround- 
ings. 

To return to Thorpe's plan of the green court, 
there is one point which requires explanation, and 
which presents the most serious obstacle in the way 
of our accepting the precise disposition which he 
gives to the buildings. Just outside the first gate- 
house and to the north of the bakehouse is a wall 
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ELTHAM PALACE 


which bounds the outer courtyard to the east. A 
portion of Tudor walling in this direction still exists, 
and in it isa fine gateway in about the same relative 
position as the opening shown on the plan. This 
wall and gateway, however, are much farther west 
than those indicated on Thorpe's plan, and should 
thus appear where he shows an open space. Either 
he has omitted to show them, which seems im- 
probable, or his wall and gate are too far to theeast. 
This point affects the important matter of the posi- 
tion of the gatehouse itself, and indeed if decided 
against the drawing would probably modify the lines 
of the green court. The identity, indeed, of this 
so-called ‘‘ Tilt-yard" gate with that shown by 
Thorpe may prove to be the key to the proper 
placing of his plan, but the evidence at present 15 
fragmentary, and, as I have already said, the subject 


es 


invites much careful investigation. The combined 
plans have been purposely reproduced here to the 
scale of the Ordnance (88 ft. to the inch) to 
facilitate comparison, and I have no doubt that it 
will not be long before we have enough further 
information to give a corrected plan of the whole 
building. 

Since my last article on this subject various 
points have been elucidated with reference to the 
palace proper. The chief of these is the disco- 
very by my friend Mr. Alfred W. Clapham that the 
“ fair chapel” of the Parliamentary Survey, shown 
on the Hatfield plan, was the work of Henry VIII, 
and not of Edward IV. The accounts still exist 
of the taking down of the old chapel built by the 
latter, and of the rebuilding of the same by Henry 
some twelve feet nearer to the hall. Тһе very 
massive wall standing west of the chapel on the 
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plan probably marks the position of the western end 
of the former building. Henry VIII has left de- 
tailed directions as to the erection and furnishing 
of this chapel, which must have been one of the 
most beautiful buildings of its time. 

We are reminded by Mr. Arthur Stratton, in 
his notice of the hall roof at Eltham, in “ The 
Domestic Architecture of England duringthe Tudor 
Period," of an interesting point regarding the oak 
pendants. Pugin, in the description which accom- 
panied his careful drawings of the roof, quotes 
Mr. J. C. Buckler's book on Eltham to the effect 
that the long shafts of the pendants, above the 
moulded drops, were originally surrounded Бу 
delicate carved tracerv, one example of which he 
measured and recorded before it fell from the roof. 
The present bareness of the pendants has often been 
noticed, and we are glad to see that Mr. Stratton 
has included a copy of Buckler's sketch in his work, 
Pugin having merely shown it in dotted lines around 
his own detail of the roof. There is little doubt 
that the medieval carpenter regarded the timber 
roof as the highest subject on which to exercise 
his skill, and both in vigour of design and delicacy 
in carving and modelling his efforts at Eltham met 
with wonderful success. 
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THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
NORTH WALES, BANGOR 


THE University College of North Wales, which 
was opened by His Majesty the King on July r4th, 
Is a constituent college of the University of Wales, 
and is incorporated by Royal Charter. 

In 1885 physical and chemical laboratories were 
opened; in 1888 the Agricultural Department was 
established; in 1890 an Electrical Engineering 
Department was established ; and this was followed 
by the establishment of the Day Training Depart- 
ment for Elementary School Teachers in 1894, 
and of a Secondary Training Department (post- 
graduate) in 1807. By 1900 it had become 
evident that the college had outgrown the 
possibilities of temporary accommodation, and 
that the question of the provision of permanent 
buildings must be faced. The original building 
was not merely inadequate in size, but wholly 
unsuitable in structure and arrangement. А 
library, a large central hall, proper lecture 
theatres, common rooms and museums, together 
with increased laboratory accommodation, were ur- 
gently needed. Іп 1902 the Corporation presented 
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to the University as a free gift an extremely 
fine site of more than ten acres in Upper Bangor, 
overlooking the city, to which the College Council 
subsequently added, by purchase, an adjoining 
area of four acres. It was estimated that the cost 
of completing the college buildings on the new 
site for double the existing number of students 
would be about £180,000. А subscription list was 
opened and a svstematic canvass of the whole of 
North Wales was set on foot. With the aid of a 
Treasury grant of £20,000 the subscriptions had 
by 1905 reached a figure which justified the 
council in proceeding with the building. Com- 
petitive designs were invited for the first and 
larger section of the permanent buildings required, 
and the design of Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., 
was selected. On July oth, 1907, the first stone 
was laid by King Edward VII, and building was 
begun some months later. Іп 1900 the Drapers’ 
Company made themselves responsible for the 
erection of the wing containing the library and 
museum, at a cost of £15,000, and in тото one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the СоПесе, Мг. (now Sir) 
John Prichard-Jones, undertook to provide the 
great hall, which involved an expenditure of 
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£17,000. Тһе cost of the site and buildings now 
completed has been £127,500. 

The entire scheme comprises the following 
sections: (a) Administrative, council chamber, 
etc.; (b) Arts Department; (c) Chemistry and 
Physics; (d) Botany and Geology; (e) Agricul- 
ture; (f) Great Hall; (g) Library and Museum. 
The portions at present erected include sections 
(a), (b), (f), and (g), the science work being carried 
on in the old college buildings. 

The buildings are arranged in the form of two 
quadrangles, the smaller of which is completed, 
but only a part of the larger quadrangle is built at 
present. The buildings are faced with Cefn stone, 
which is also used internally for the principal 
rooms and corridors. The external walls have 
a vertical damp-course of “ Hygeian Rock,” 
necessitated by the exposed nature of the site. 
The roofs are covered with Precelly slates. 

The dominating feature is the great hall, 
named, after the donor, the Prichard-Jones Hall, 
which is on the highest portion of the site. This 
hall is 150 ft. long by 50 ft. wide, and can accom- 
modate about a thousand persons. 

The library and museum rooms are each 32 ft. 
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The Small Quadrangle 
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HENRY T. HARE, F.R.I.B.A, ARCHITECT 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, BANGOR: 
THE MUSEUM 


wide and r34 ft. long, lighted from both sides. 
The library has a barrel ceiling with wainscot 
ribs and plaster panels, displaying the arms of the 
counties and boroughs of Wales, and with its 
stock-rooms affords accommodation for 
I00,000 volumes and roo readers. 

About half the entire frontage facing south-east 
is taken up by the arts section, which comprises 
four storeys. The ground floor consists of 
common and social rooms opening on to a terrace 
25 ft. wide. On the first and second floors are 
eighteen classrooms capable of accommodating 
over I,000 students at one time. The third 
floor consists of private rooms for the teaching 
staff. 

It is hoped that it may be found possible to 
proceed at an early date with the science blocks, 
estimated to cost £80,000, and so to centralise 
the work of the col- 
lege. 

The general style of 
the design is that of 
the Early English Re- 
The detail 
is of a simple and ap- 
character, 
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the only enrichments 
being in the form of 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, BANGOR: RIM LOCK IN BRIGHT STEEL 


torical significance. A large 
number of special donations 
have been made to the build- 
ings, amongst them being a 
pair of wrought-iron entrance 
gates, and several stained-glass 
windows. Owing to the great 
variation in the levels of the 
site the buildings show соп- 
siderable irregularity, | some 
portions being four storeys in 
height and others only two, 
although the roofs throughout 
are practically of equal height. 
This has resulted in a pictu- 
resque and varied effect, 
which is eminently suitable 
to the position and surround- 
Ings. 

The general contractors were 
Messrs. Thornton & Sons, of 
Liverpool, and among the sub- 
contractors were the following :—Steelwork, floors, 
etc., Messrs. Aston & Sons; steel casements, 
leaded glazing, and fanlight gearing, Messrs. 
К. E. Pearse & Со., Ltd.; grates, mantels, etc., 
Messrs. Bratt, Colbran & Co.; sanitary fittings, 
Messrs. John Bolding & Sons, Ltd.; lead rain- 
water heads, etc., Mr. George P. Bankart (now 
associated with Messrs. Geo. Jackson & Sons, 
Ltd.) ; Hopton Wood stone paving, etc., Messrs. 
Hopton Wood Stone Firms, Ltd.; electrical 
installation, bells, telephones, etc., Messrs. Higgins 
& Griffiths; lifts, Messrs. Geo. Johnson; art 
metalwork, gates, etc., Messrs. W. Bainbridge 
Reynolds, Ltd.; heating and ventilating and 
cooking plant, Messrs. G. N. Haden & Sons; 
safes, etc., Messrs. Milner’s Safe Company, 
Ltd.; door furniture, Messrs. the Artificers’ 
Guild, Ltd. 
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HOLLY COTTAGE, BRAMHALL 


EDGAR WOOD, F.R.LB.A, ARCHITECT 
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HOLLY COTTAGE, BRAMHALL 


THis well-situated house is built of common 
brick and roofed with stone slates. It comprises 
a living-room 22 ft. by 14 ft. and a studio 18 ft. by 
16 ft. on the ground floor, entered from a hall of 
ample size, and four bedrooms above, the largest 
of these being 22 ft. by r4ft. The garden is open 
tothe south and is well laid out. It includes a 
rose garden containing about 250 choice trees. 
Mr. Edgar Wood, F.R.I.B.A., of Manchester, was 
the architect. 
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THE LADY CHAPEL, LIVERPOOL 
CATHEDRAL 

THE Lady Chapel at Liverpool Cathedral is 
the first completed instalment of this great scheme. 
It was opened in June last year. 

The See of Liverpool is essentially a modern 
one, the date of its foundation being so recent as 
1880, on July rst of which year Dr. Ryle was 
enthroned Bishop in the Cathedral Church of 
ot, Peter. 

The new cathedral is being erected on an 
elevated site known as St. James’s Mount. The 
foundation-stone was laid by King Edward on 
July 19th, 1904. The design is by Mr. Gilbert 
Scott, and was selected in competition. With 
Mr. Scott the late Mr. G. F. Bodley was subse- 
quently associated as joint architect, until the 
death of the latter in November 10907, since 
which date Mr. Scott has continued the work as 
sole architect. When the cathedral scheme was 
originally projected, it was estimated that approxi- 
mately £600,000 would be required for the entire 
erection, but it is now computed that before the 
final stone has been laid the outlay will have 
approached close upon three-quarters of a million 
sterling. Towards this sum about £300,000 has 
been subscribed, and in addition to donations in 
cash there have been many munificent gifts in the 
form of memorial windows, chancel furnishings, etc. 
The Freemasons of West Lancashire are erecting 
the Lathom Chapter House in memory of the first 
Earl of Lathom, their Provincial Grand Master. 

The cathedral, including the Lady Chapel, will 
have an external length of 611 ft., and will be the 
largest in the United Kingdom. It 1s being built 
of red sandstone, from quarries at Woolton, Run- 
corn, Helsby, and Rainhill, with special stone for 
steps from the Forest of Dean. 
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Detail of Carved Cresting, etc. 
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View from the North, showing Great Central Tower, Choir (left), and Nave (right) 


THE AMENDED DESIGN FOR LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 
G. GILBERT SCOTT, ARCHITECT 


The total cost of the Lady Chapel will be about 
£60,000. It accommodates 500 worshippers. 

The scheme for the cathedral has latterly been 
amended, a single tower being substituted for the 
twin towers of the original design. There will be 
a central space nearly 200 ft. by тоо ft. covered by 
a great tower rising to a height of 280ft. above 
the roadway and 120 ft. above the transepts. To 
the left (or west) of this central space will be the 
nave, and to the right the choir, with the Lady 
Chapel at the south-eastern corner. /Esthetic con- 
siderations are responsible for the adoption of the 
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though among practical 
advantages gained may be mentioned concentra- 


single-tower scheme, 
tion of the congregation and better lighting. 

Messrs. Morrison & Sons, of Wavertree, Liver- 
pool, are the contractors. 

The stone and wood carving was executed by 
Mr. Joseph Phillips, of Liverpool; marble flooring 
by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, Ltd., of London ; 
art metalwork, electric-light fittings, and door 
furniture by Messrs. W. Bainbridge Reynolds, 
Ltd., of London; lead rainwater heads and down- 
pipes by Mr. George P. Bankart, of London; 
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stained апа leaded glass by Messrs. James Powell 
& Sons, of London; heating apparatus by Messrs. 
G. N. Haden & Sons, of Trowbridge; and organ 
by Messrs. Henry Willis & Sons, of London. 


MEMORIAL TO THE LATE G. F. BODLEY 


Tuis memorial, which was unveiled by Lord 
Halifax on June r6th, was subscribed for by 
various friends, old pupils, and assistants of the 
late George Frederick Bodley, К.А. It is appro- 
priately placed in Mr. Bodley's Church of the 
Holy Trinity, in Prince Consort Road, Kensing- 
ton, where it occupies a position at the east end 
of the north aisle. The framework of the monu- 
ment is in alabaster, showing a good deal of red 
vein, with red marble detached columns and obe- 
lisks, red marble backing to the niche containing 
the portrait bust, and black marble plinth and 
inscription panel. It is surmounted by the full 
coat-of-arms, with helm, crest, and mantlings, of 
the deceased, the Royal Gold Medal being displayed 
below. The carved spandrels above the niche 
show architectural and musical instruments, as 
being typical of Mr. Bodley's occupations and 
interests. The bust, which is an admirable likeness, 
was modelled and carved by Mr. Thomas Murphy. 
The whole of the remainder of the monument 
was carried out by Mr. Lau- 
rence A. Turner; the colour- 
ing and gilding of the coat-of- 
arms, carved spandrels, etc., 
having been executed by Mr. H. 
A. B. Smith, a former pupil of 
Mr. Bodley's. The monument 
was designed by Mr. Edward 
Warren, P.K.LB.A, P.S.A. 
Its extreme outside dimensions 
are about то ft. 6 in. by з ft.6in. 


CLERKENWELL GREEN 


THE following notes аге 
given by Mr. Ansell in con- 
nection with the reproduction 
of his etching on page 56 of 
this issue: The Church of 
St. James, Clerkenwell, which 
so happily dominates the open 
space known as Clerkenwell 
Green, was built in 1788 by 
James Carr at a cost of about 
£12,000. Itoccupies the same 
site as formerly did the Con- 
vent or Nunnery of St. Mary. 
This was founded in ттоо by 
Jordan Briset, a Norman baron, 
who gave in alms—for the good 
of his own soul and that of | 


Muriel his wife, and the souls роүдг, 
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of his parents, brethren, and friends, living and 
dead—fourteen acres of land in the field adjoining 
the Clerks’ Well (“juxta fontem Clericorum ”). 

The seal on the etching is the common seal 
of the nunnery. It represents the Virgin seated 
in a vesica, with the Infant Christ on her lap 
holding in his right hand a cross-surmounted 
staff. The letters of the inscription remaining are 
** Fonte Clericor. Sig." 

At the dissolution of the convent in 1539 by 
Henry VIII the “ cloyster, buyldings, courts, and 
quadrantes " were still existing, but were gradually 
pulled down until only the Priory Church re- 
mained. This was removed in 1788. The brick 
pedimented building in the foreground was erected 
in 1737 as the Welsh Charity School. 


A ROYAL MALLET AND TROWEL 

THE Royal mallet and trowel illustrated on this 
page were used by His Majesty the King when 
laying the foundation-stone of the National 
Library of Wales at Aberystwyth on July rsth. 
They were designed by Mr. Edward Spencer and 
executed by the Artificers' Guild, Ltd. The mallet 
is of walnut, and has an ivory handle carved and 
enriched with enamel and jewels. The trowel is 
of silver, with a handle similar to the other. 
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MALLET AND TROWEL DESIGNED BY EDWARD SPENCER 
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MEMORIAL TO THE LATE G. F. BODLEY, R.A, IN HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, KENSINGTON 
EDWARD WARREN, Е.К.1.В.А., F.S.A, ARCHITECT 
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ADDITIONS TO THE 
BURLINGTON ARCADE 

THE Burlington Arcade was designed by Samuel 
Ware, and is one of the interesting features of 
Piccadilly. Our immediate concern with it, how- 
ever, is in respect to the addition of a storey which 
has recently been completed from designs by Pro- 
fessor Beresford Pite; but before proceeding to 
refer in detail to the new portion some notes on 
the original structure may be given. Opportunely 
a monograph has just been published which 
furnishes material both for comment and illustra- 
tion. This is a most entertaining monograph ' 
on “А Short History of Bond Street Old and 
New,” from the time of James II to the present 
day, written by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A., and 
accompanied by reproductions of old prints, one 
of which, through the courtesy of the Fine Art 
Society, we are able to give. As Mr. Wheatley 
records, Lord Chancellor Clarendon built a 
mansion on the site where Old Bond Street now 
buts into Piccadilly, and Lord Burlington and 
Lord Berkeley followed suit by erecting houses for 
themselves on the east and west sides. These two 
latter houses still remain, though rebuilt ‘and 
much altered, while the site of Clarendon House 


t Published by the Fine Art Society, at 148 New Bond Street, 
for the Bond Street Coronation Decoration Committee, price 25. 


THE BURLINGTON ARCADE 
(From a Print published in 1819) 
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is represented by Albemarle, Dover, and Bond 
Streets. The original gardens of Burlington 
House extended back to what is now the end 
of Savile Road, but the ground was partly 
built over by the third Earl of Burlington 
about 1716, at which time the road leading into 
Bond Street out of Swallow Street (afterwards 
developed into Regent Street) was named Vigo 
Lane, in honour of the action at Vigo Bay in 1702. 
The Burlington Arcade was built in 1818-19, and 
the contemporary print here reproduced 15 in- 
teresting as showing the wall to the west of the 
entrance in Piccadilly, which indicates the gardens 
on the eastern side of Bond Street. Іп 1815 
Burlington House was sold for £75,000 by the 
Duke of Devonshire to his uncle, Lord George 
Cavendish, who made great alterations to the 
interior, The chief change on the estate, how- 
ever, was the building of the Burlington Arcade 
on the west side. This has remained to the present 
day in very much its original condition, and, being 
so familiar, needs no description. The addition 
which Professor Pite has made to it consists of 
some offices on the Piccadilly front, which are 
reached by a staircase just within the entrance to 
the Arcade. 

The design of the new storey is very cleverly 
conceived in a style of néo-Grec which Professor 
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Pite has essayed elsewhere in London.  Particu- 
larly pleasing is the arrangement of the coupled 
columns over the single ones that divide the 
Arcade, and no less effective are the scrolls that 
flank the addition. The detail, too, is full of 
vigour and individuality. The only criticism we 
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НЕ board-room of the New 
River Company's office is a 
fine example of late seven- 
teenth- or early eighteenth- 
century work. There is an 
air of dignity about it, a cer- 
tain austere sumptuousness, 
like many of Wren's rooms. 

If it be compared, however, with the vestry of 

St. Lawrence Jewry, a great difference will be 

noticeable. The former, if one may put it so, is 

the anonymous expression of a strong and living 
tradition. All the characteristics which distin- 
guish work of this period are to be found in it ; 
and the workmanship leaves nothing to be desired. 
The oak itself, of which the panelling is formed, 
is of the very best, and the carving on its surface 
is like work from the hand of Grinling Gibbons 
himself. But the vestry is more subtly conscious ; 
it not only expresses the tradition, but does it 
through the medium of a great personality. Both 
rooms have fine plaster ceilings which contain 
paintings in the centre—of no great distinction. 

The centre-piece in the board-room is oval, 

while the other is shaped like a quatrefoil. 

The chimneypiece of the board-room has already 
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have to offer is that the balustrade would have 
been better if it stood on a higher base, for, 
seen from street-level, it appears somewhat cut 
off. Тһе coat-of-arms is Lord Chesham's. It 
Is of terra-cotta, and was executed by Messrs. 
James Stiff & Sons, of Lambeth. 
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been illustrated in these pages. The panelling 
now shown is оп the opposite side. It is, of course, 
much simpler; for the older architects believed, 
rightly, that the fireplace is the appropriate point 
for the concentration of ornament. To make the 
side symmetrical, a sham window has been intro- 
duced and filled with mirrors; while the im- 
portance that was attached to abstract proportion 
is indicated by the fact that the ostensible doors 
do not all open: the one on the left-hand side of 
the mirror-window opening only to the extent of 
two-thirds. 


The Elder Lady Chapel at Bristol Cathedral 
was built about 1234. It is a small building of 
four bays attached to the north transept on the 
east side. There is a fine arcade running round 
the base of the walls, under the windows, with 
detached Purbeck shafts and trefoil arches. 
Richly-sculptured capitals crown the shafts, and 
there is some delightful carving between the 
archivolt mouldings. It is from these that the 
“ Lizard feasting upon the grapes " is taken. 

J; M. We A, 


1 THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, July 1906. 
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ENGLISH HOUSE DESIGN 


Мк. WILLMOTT rather gives his 
case away when he says in the 
introduction to this volume that 
“зо many books have of late 
years been published on the sub- 
ject of English domestic architec- 
ture that possibly there are many 
who will be inclined to ask what 
room can be left for yet another. 
Indeed, so far as material 
Is concerned, it may be said that 
the subject has been dealt with in 
such detail, and that the best 
examples, both ancient and mo- 
dern, of all sorts and sizes, have 
been so profusely and admirablv 
illustrated 


and described, that 
practically all has been done that 
needs doing." What is his excuse, 
then, for adding to an already 
swollen library? It is that, by 
sifting and collating the mass of 
material іп a form “which would enable those 
who have little technical or historical know- 
ledge of English domestic architecture to appre- 
ciate the drift of its modern tendencies,” he may 
be helpful to **the increasing number of people 


available 


who take an intelligent interest in recent develop- 


DEAN ROW, COLN ST. ALDWYN 


(From “ Engiish House Design ") 
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HOUSE AT HARMER GREEN, HERTS 
EDEN AND FREEMAN, ARCHITECTS 


(From : English House Design") 


ments of house design." We hope that he may 
thus be of service, but, for our own part, we 
cannot cherish his volume with any great satisfac- 

The writing in it 15 of rather a dull 
in fact 1s often no better than mere verbi- 


faction. 


order 
age about abstract qualities of architecture ; while, 
as regards the illustrations that give the book its 
chief value, these are certainly admirably produced, 
and con prehensive in their scope; but the bulk 
of them, more especially the modern examples, 
are familiar by having been already illustrate | 
in more than one publication, so that they lose 
interest. We have, for 
well-known views of Montacute, 


correspondingly in 
instance, the 
Compton Wynyates, Wilton, Coleshill, Groom- 
bridge Place, and other old examples ; and, among 
modern work, Mr. Norman Shaw’s town houses 
on the Chelsea Embankment and in Queen's 
Gate, and big country houses like “ Dawpool”’ 
and ** Bryanstone," as well as a series of houses by 
Sir R. S. Lorimer, Mr. Lutyens, Professor Lethaby, 
Mr. Ernest Newton, and other leading domestic 
architects. Most of these we have seen before, 
so that on the whole the charge set forth by 
the author in his introduction finds its point in 
his own volume. There is, however, a certain 
proportion of illustrations which are not hack- 
neyed, such as those here reproduced. These 
speak for themselves, and serve, incidentally, as 
examples of three periods of domestic work—the 
old, the “геуіуа!” work of yesterday, and the 
house of to-day. 


“English House Design.” By Ernest Willmott, 
J.R TD. A. Londons В. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn. 
Price 10, ба. net. 
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BETHLEHEM AND THE BYZANTINE 
RESEARCH FUND 


Tuis first publication of the Byzantine Re- 
search Fund—a folio volume on the Church of 
the Nativity at Bethlehem—is equally creditable 
to the Society, to the various authors (Messrs. 
Harvey, Lethaby, Dalton, Cruso, and Headlam), 
to the editor (Mr. R. Weir Schultz), and to the 
publisher (Mr. Batsford). It seems rather an 
anomaly, however, that the first publication of the 
Society should be occupied in great measure by 
the effort to prove, or to render it probable, that 
the building with which the book deals is not 
Byzantine at all, but pre-Byzantine. There has 
been a good deal of difference of opinion as to the 
date of the Bethlehem church, which many have 
assigned to Justinian, but which has been main- 
tained by others to be the work of Constantine, 
though in that case it very probably contains work, 
in the shape of decorative paintings, added in the 
time of Justinian. The publication issued by the 
Fund adopts the conclusion that it is the church 
of Constantine. That he did 
build a church at Bethlehem 
seems fairly certain from histo- 
rical evidence, and it appears that 
the weight of argument and proba- 
bility is in favour of this being the 
church. It is a basilica with five 
aisles, like that of St. Peter, built 
by Constantine, at Rome. The 
main entrance doorway, still dis- 
cernible though built up, and with 
a smaller Gothic doorway (also in 
turn built up) within it, is dis- 
tinctly not Byzantine, but debased 
Roman; it has a badly moulded 
cornice of Classic type, supported 
by consoles or brackets—a feature, 
as one of the authors remarks, 
unknown in Byzantine work. И 
that doorway is genuine ancient 
work (and the photograph given 
seems to leave no doubt on the 
point) it is conclusive to our 
mind; such a detail would never 
be found in a church commenced 
under Justinian. What has given 
rise to the controversy has perhaps 
been the remarkable plan of the 
east end, with its three apses, one 
at the end of the chancel and one 
at the end of each transept. The 
transept apses are a feature not 
found, it is true, in the typical 
plan of the Latin church; but on 
the other hand the nave plan, 
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with its five aisles, is essentially Latin; and it 
seems more than probable that any church founded 
by Justinian would have had a plan with a 
central space instead of one in which long aisles 
predominate. The doorway, however, seems to 
us conclusive. 


“ The Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem” By W. 
Harvey, W. К. Lethaby, О. М. Dalton, Н. A. A. Cruso, 
and А. C. Неа ат. Tllustrated from drawings and 
photographs by W. Harvey and others. Edited by К. Weir 
Schul z, Hon. Secretary of the Byzantine Research Fund. 
Published on behalf of the Fund by B. T. Batsford. Price 
305. net. 


A DIGRESSION ON WATER-COLOUR 


THE absence of any artistic touchstone may 
add to the gaiety of nations by enabling people to 
talk and write about art perennially, but it would 
be a mighty relief if only there were some basis of 
absolute definiteness, unchanging and incontro- 
vertible, such as exists, for example, in chemistry. 
That two parts of hydrogen and one of oxvgen 
will produce water is a fact on which no difference 
of opinion can exist, but there is no such ultimate 
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THE DINING-ROOM, "CLOUDS," NEAR SALISBURY 
PHILIP WEBB, ARCHITECT 


(From “ English House Desicn "') 
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agreement or acceptance in matters of art, in 
relation to which the greatest difficulty in arriving 
at any opinion is to disentangle oneself from what 
is fundamental and what is passing fashion. As 
regards graphic and plastic art at least the work 
itself is the important thing, rather than writing 
and talking about it ; but as it seems inevitable that 
in the present self-conscious age we must for ever 
bestating and re-stating, analysing and docketing, 
the only hope of making oneself entertaining in 
such pursuit is to bedogmatic. The author of the 
monograph under notice is happy in the exhibition 
of that facultv, and, as a result, his pages form 
pleasant and, in some cases, amusing reading. 
Given originally as а paper before the Art 
Workers' Guild, the book is now offered as a brief 
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religious, and ultimate, he cites any typical land- 
scape by Monet as scientific truth, the frock-coats 
in the portraits of Léon Bonnat as actual truth, 
and the paintings of Meissonier as journalistic 
truth, while the Prima Vera of Botticelli is taken 
as an example embracing the philosophic, reli- 
gious, and ultimate, without the actual truth. 

Mr. Lytton gives some well-informed notes on 
the three greatest stylists of English water-colour 
painting, Turner, Girtin, and Cotman, and makes 
some rather deprecatory remarks about David 
Cox and William Hunt, as representing а some- 
what bigoted adherence to realism. Claude is 
reserved, very rightly, for a panegyric towards the 
end, and then follows an abuse of the modern 
French school, with reference to which the author 


GRETA BRIDGE: BY COTMAN 
(From ** Water Colour ") 


treatise on water-colour, which is defined as land- 
scape drawings done in wash. Reproductions 
of examples of work by Miller, Sandby, Cosens, 
Daniell, Turner, Girtin, Cotman, Hunt, Cox, and 
Claude are interspersed, and form lively pages, 
though, being in monochrome, thev miss most of 
the charm which the originals possess. The draw- 
ing here reproduced, however 


Cotman's '' Greta 
Bridge "—serves to show that, even in black and 
white, the illustration 15 attractive. 

Theauthor takes occasion to make many side 
excursions, and to plunge into ethical regions 
whither we do not care to follow ; nevertheless, 
some of his definitions are interesting, even 
though we cannot agree with them all, as when, 
after dividing truth into three kinds, philosophic, 
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observes that “іп France there is such a tremen- 
dous output of painted works that it is difficult to 
conceive a drain sufficiently large to carry away 
such a vast encumbrance to human life," while of 
ourselves һе says that “іп England at the pre- 
sent day there are signs of a renaissance in archi- 
tecture, furnishing, and most of the so-called 
minor arts and crafts. Also the trade for modern 
pictures 1s bad, which is a state of things most 
likely to bring about a revival of good painting,’ 

to which the author, Shavian-like, adds the con- 
cluding remark, that “© as artists are unlikely to sell 
their pictures when they are finished, they might 
just as well paint good ones as bad." 


“ Water-Colour.” By Neville Lytton. London: Duck- 
worth &- CH. Henrietta Street, W.C. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
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Schuur, 
the resi- 
dence of 
the late 
Ceid 
Rhodes 
— left by 
bequest to the “First Premier 
of Federated South Africa" 
—is situated on the side of 
Table Mountain, at 
bosch, about four miles from 
Cape Town. 

The original house, together 
with the beautiful estate, was 
acquired by Mr. Rhodesshortly 
after he became Prime Minister 
of Cape Colony. Its name 
signifies ** Great Barn" ог 
“Granary,” the building having 
been a grain depot for the 
colony and the ships on their journey to the East. 

The old granary had in the early days been 
converted into a house, but this had been modern- 
ised when the old thatched roof was burnt in a 
bush fire, so that much of its original character 
had been lost at the time Mr. Rhodes acquired it. 

Mr. Herbert Baker (of the firm of Baker and 
Masey) was employed to restore it, this work 
having been carried out gradually from 1893 to 
1805. Later—in 1897—the building was almost 
wholly destroyed by fire, but was rebuilt and re- 
stored very much upon the old lines. 

The house is set in the midst of charming 


Ronde- 


UPPER HALL 


THE DINING-ROOM 
September 1911 


gardens, to which the public have unrestricted 
access, as they also havetoevery part ofthe estate, 
which includes some of the most beautiful spots 
upon the mountain-side, many miles in extent. 
The thick brick walls are plastered and white- 
washed within and without like the Colonial Dutch 


houses. The ceilings under the main roof are 
coved in concrete. 

The somewhat peculiar plan is partly due to the 
retention of the old foundations and partly to an 
arrangement by which the windows of the principal 
rooms obtain an uninterrupted view of the sur- 
rounding scenery, in accordance with the ideas and 
wishes of the owner, to whom 
the mountain and the old oak- 
trees were of much more im- 
portance than anv considera- 
tions of personal comfort. 

The woodwork throughout, 
both decoratively and con- 
structionally, is of teak, and 
the floors are supported by 
The staircase 
is also constructed out of solid 
eak blocks built into the 

alls. The rooms generally 
are finished in whitewash, with 
the exception of themainliving- 
rooms, which are panelled up 
to the ceiling. Java teak was 
used in the old Colonial houses 
at the Cape. Employed with 
white plaster, and kept away 
from the grey or yellow oak, 
teak is a very beautiful wood, 
and is especially appropriate 


massive beams. 
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for wide panelling. 


There was no suitable 


wood 
general 
would 


South African 
avallable for 
building, or it 
have been used. 
The furniture of the 
house consists mainly of 
old Colonial examples, 
some of which were 
broughtoutbythe Dutch 
and Huguenot settlers; 
most of the furniture, 
however, was made in 
the colony, of South 
African or East Indian 
timber. The South 
African wood which was 
most used was stink- 
wood—a nearly black 
wood with a lustrous 
surface when polished, 
and hard, heavy, and 
elastic. In these hard- 
woods the rococo en- 
richments of European 
models were necessarily 
omitted; and the simpli- 
fied designs, with wide 
panels and bold curves, 
are very satisfying. 
Some modern furniture 
was also made at Cape 


Town, in Cape and 
Rhodesian woods, for 
the present house. 

Two thatched roofs 


having been burnt off, 
prudence demanded a 
tiled roof. A specially 
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thick rough-textured hand- 
made English tile was used. 
Nearly all the metalwork, in- 
cluding the bronzerailing tothe 
cornice of the stoeps, was made 
by an artisan in Cape Town. 
The house is rich with old 
brasswork, glass, and Oriental 


china—such as were the house- 
hold utensils of the old 
Colonists, and these things 


are largely used for their origi- 
nal purposeat the present day. 

Cecil Khodes’s ideas іп 
architecture were—a massive 
simplicity of design, the em- 
plovment of local hand-crafts- 
manship when possible, and 
the putting of everything to 
use, old or new. 
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Servants' Wing 


Back Stoep 
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the south-east of Edinburgh. 
It belonged formerly to an 
ancient Scottish family called 
Somerville, 
which, William de Somerville, 
came into Scotland in the 
The king made him Lord of 


reign of David I. 


the founder of 


Abbey Church of Holyrood, maist of the nobilitie 
and gentrie in toune being present, with two hun- 
dred torches." It was a grandson of this Somer- 
ville who built Drum іп 1608. Whether it was 
entirely rebuilt or only altered about 1737 I have 
been unable to determine. As the work stands, 
however, it is doubtless of the eighteenth century. 
William Adam, the father of the more famous 
architects, is said to have built it. The front 1$ 
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Carnwath, and his descendants through several 
centuries figured in many high places. Unlike 
most titled Scottish families, they always remained 
loyal to the king and country. “ James Somer- 
ville of Drum” (twentieth in descent from Sir 
Walter Somerville) ‘‘and tenth lord of that ilk,” 
says the “ Memorie of the Sommervilles," “died at 
Edinburgh, 3rd January 1677, in the 82nd year of 
his age, and was interred by his ladyes syde in the 
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interesting ; it is composed of a central block with 
wings and side pavilions. A symmetrical curved 
stair leads up to the door in the middle. At a 
glance it looks as if it had been designed by Gibbs. 

But it is only the entrance-hall with which 
this brief note is concerned, and that is not un- 
worthily dedicated to a race of warriors. 

A distinguished architect of the eighteenth cen- 
tury has written, defending a too lavish use of 
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ornaments, that if one's client bea seafaring man he 
will demand ornaments of shells, dolphins, anchors, 
ships, cables, chains, and all the various imple- 
ments of his calling, to ornament his home. Simi- 
larly, if he be a soldier he will have the trophies 
of war, the trumpets, drums, spears, flags, and 
other military devices, carved about his dwelling. 
This architect, wise in his generation, advises 
that it is best to let clients have their will, but 
—their riot has to be controlled by art. How 
wt is to do it he does not suggest. There 1$ a 
ertain riot in the ornament of the entrance-hall at 
Drum, but it is very interesting in spite of that. 
If it had been built in England it would all have 
been carved in limewood or oak. As it is, it is 
executed in plaster. The hall is an apartment 
half as long again as it is wide, and of a rather low 
proportion, which is further emphasised by the 
fact that the entablature does not finish against 
the ceiling, but is separated from it by a cove. On 
one of the long sides is the fireplace flanked by 
columns. Right and left are disposed mahogany 
doors. The side opposite is similar, but having a 
circular-headed niche instead of the fireplace in the 
centre. At each end is a wide flat archway with 
pillars at each side leading to two apartments. 
One of these rooms 15 the vestibule, and the other 


BALCONY CORBEL IN STONE (ITALIAN, FIFTEENTH CENTURY) 
FROM THE MARCOTO COLLECTION 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 
OF ARCHITECTURE 


the staircase hall, which contains a winding open 
stair. The walls between are sufficiently thick to 
allow of cupboards being put in them, the doors 
of which show in Over the fire- 
place is an elaborate composition in high relief 
wherein the manifold emblems of war are dis- 
played. The overdoors are perhaps more purely 
ornamental—the scrolls are beautifully drawn, and 
carried out with great vigour. The fine finish of 
the eyes is very noticeable. Much ingenuity and 
skill is displayed in their design, which is varied 
for each door. The cornice is enriched with plain 
console blocks, and on the ceiling, at the junction 
of the cove, is a raised band enriched with a kind 
of lozenge and rosettes. In a word, a great part 
of the charm of the room, and it is no slight one, 
is due to the kind of barocco richness in the orna- 
ments—the plasterwork; but the rich mahogany 
doors add a note of quietness which tempers the 
otherwise too great riot of the overdoors and 
mantelpiece. Fine carving which fits into the 
roof groins is used like a kind of cresting to top 
the cupboard doors—trophies of war and the glory 
of it. The general note, however, is homely; like 
many old rooms, it would be a pleasant place in 
which tolive. The long race of the Somervilles 


the views. 


came to an end in the middle of the last century. 
] M. W..H. 
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THE ALTERATIONS TO BURLINGTON HOUSE, PICCADILLY 


BY К. PHENE SPIERS, F.R.L.B.A., F.S.A. 


N 1904 two articles were pub- 
lished in THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW dealing with the his- 
tory of old Burlington House, 
from its erection in 1665 to 1894, 
One of the chief difficulties then 


<> 


ХЕ | 
“ча ZA» experienced was the absence of 
any plans of the first floor 


prior to 1854, when, having been acquired by the 
Government, plans of both the ground and first 
floors were made and deposited in the Office of 
Works.! 

These plans were reproduced as 
Figs. 18 and 19 of the second article 
(Nov. 1904). The transformation of 
the first floor commenced by Lord Bur- 
lington about 1716, and the subsequent 
changes made by Lord George Caven- 
dish in 1817-20 were quite unknown 
until about a year ago, when a fairly 
complete set of plans was found in the 
basement of the Royal Academy. These 
plans, some of which тау date from 


1.—FIRST-FLOOR PLAN OF OLD BURLINGTON HOUSE 
AS BUILT BY SIR JOHN DENHAM 


———r—'. = 
the seventeenth century, throw an en- ЕЕ 
1 М 1 , = 1, 2, bedrooms; 3, ante-room ; 4, drawing-room; 5, dining-room ; 
tirely Bew light un the history of por 6, library ; 7, hall; 8, parlour; 9, business-room ; 10, ante-room 


2.—GROUND-FLOOR PLAN OF BURLINGTON H. USE 


1The date of 1820 as attached to these plans 
AS MEASURED BY S. WARE (1812) 


іп the first description is incorrect, as between 


that date and 1854 other changes were made. 
tions of the building with which it 


Is proposed to deal in the present 
article. 

lwo plans of the ground floor, 
Figs. 6 and 7, were given in the 
articles of 1904, and dated 1667 and 
1717 respectively. 

The first, taken from Vitruvius 
Britannicus, was incorrect as regards 
the principal staircase, which was 
reconstructed by Lord Burlington 
and increased in size, as then shown 


А, bed ; B, dressing-room ; C, D, E, bedrooms; Е ante-room ; | as : š š 
G, У H, ante-room ; І, ball.room ; J, staircase; К, saloon. on F Ig. 7 3 the Service staircase, in 
3.-PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR AS RE-ARRANGED BY LORD BURLINGTON the north-east corner, iS not shown 


in its correct position, according to 
ж the early plans just found, of which 
the plan of the first floor is shown 


ПА ELIGE ; 
; 7 4 | B gf . 1 ; й оп page 123. The ground - floor 
Pe o — i Í plan of 1717 appears to be correct, 
| Й . but it takes no cognisance of the 
hz E k | library shown in Fig. 2, an ellipti- 
k ig H б F 4 J cal room, the construction of which 
Р Я , 
| I fa A necessitated the pulling down of a 
Z ¿ 
Sw Р р WW sS portion of the east wall of the eastern 
RC н RR RE ¿eh wing and the building of an immense 
ES d à= projecting bow-window. It was 
A, Lord and Lady Cavendish's bedroom: B, dressing-room ; Р PET 7%. 
C, principal staircase ; D, drawin£-room ; E, ball-room ; F, small thought at first that this addition 
reception-room; С, saloon; Н, ante-room; I, State banqueting-room was made about 1780, as no mention 
4.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR AS RECONSTRUCTED е 
BY LORD GEORGE CAVENDISH had ever been made of so important 
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M, saloon ; N, reception-room ; O, State ball-room ; P, drawing-room ; К, Lord 
T, ante-room 


and Lady Cavendish's bedroom; S, State banqueting-room ; 
S.—FIRST-FLOOR PLAN OF BURLINGTON HOUSE (1820) 
a change in Lord Burlington’s time, and it 
seemed incredible that in the second volume of 
Vitruvius Britannicus a revised plan should not 
have been given, showing those changes in the 
main front which were carried out by Colin 
Campbell, who completed that work. Further, the 
projection of a bow-window on one side only of 
an otherwise symmetrical structure with ample 
space all round to judge of its effect seemed to be 
contrary to Lord Burlington's principles. As, how- 
ever, the ground floor it would have been 
partially masked by passages of communication 
from the buildings in the front court, it might 


on 
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have passed. But the plans just found show 
that it was carried up through the first floor 
and constituted the principal central feature of 
the original State ball-room, which occupied 
about two-thirds in depth only of the east 
wing. There is, unfortunately, no evidence 
as to the date of this important change, but 
as the plans show that the present library of 
the Royal Academy—which was thought to 
have been the State ball-room of Lord Bur- 
lington—turns out to be the work of Lord 
George Cavendish in 1818, and there must 
have been a large reception-room of some 
kind in Lord Burlington's time, we can only 
arrive at the conclusion that it formed a part of the 
transformation which he effected when he re- 
arranged the whole of the floor to constitute what 
the Italians would call the ** piano nobile." The 
original plan of the first floor is shown by Fig. 

It may not have been drawn till the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, when Lord Burling- 
ton succeeded to the property, but it represents 
the plan of the first house as built by Sir John 
Denham. It is known that the transformation of 
the interior was carried out by William Kent, and 
probably shortly after his return to England with 
Lord Burlington in 1719; consequently, if we 
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6.-CEILING OF THE NEW STAIRCASE HALL OF LORD GEORGE CAVENDISH (1817) 
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7.-LORD GEORGE CAVENDISH'S STATE BALL-ROOM 


(NOW THE LIBRARY OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY): LONGITUDINAL SECTION 


assume that the western side of Burlington House, 
in which the State bedrooms were situated, con- 
stituted the first change, in the following year the 
elliptical library and the State ball-room may have 
been commenced. Тһе plan of the first floor as 
arranged by Lord Burlington is shown in Fig. 3. 
The rebuilding of the whole of the south front, 
with rusticated work on the ground storey and the 
semi-detached columns and the pilasters on the 
first storey, with new fenestration, has already 
been described in the first articles, as also the 
lowering of the window heads so as to allow of 
a cove being carried round all the rooms. 
Commencing at the west end, the west wing on 
the first floor was devoted to the principal bed- 
rooms, with a monumental approach to the most 
important, and a new service staircase occupied 
the site of the old one (see plan in Fig. 5). In 
the front portion of the central block the parti- 
tion walls were arranged symmetrically with a new 
staircase on the right; in the rear portion a new 
wall was built on the right of the central room, 
and was carried down to the basement. In the 
eastern wing the front portion constituted the State 
ball and reception room, and it is difficult to under- 
stand that, having erected a magnificent staircase, 
Lord Burlington should have walled up the old 
doorway (which is shown in Fig. 1) leading to this 
wing, so that one has to pass through four other 
rooms before reaching the ball-room. It is true 
that he built a service staircase on the north-east 
side, but all his guests had to take a circuitous 
tour. The alterations, in fact, in this eastern wing 
. might have been regarded as a dream which was 
never realised, but for a third plan, Fig. 4, which 
is one of the most interesting of the series. This 
was probably made by Mr. Samuel Ware,! the 
architect who built the Burlington Arcade for Lord 
George Cavendish in 1812-15, and it shows the 


1 The watermark on the sheet of paper is 1811. 
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alterations made in 1816-18. These are shown in 
colour on the plan, and the parts hatched on 
Fig. 4 are on the plan tinted a bright red. In 
the east wing he destroyed the bay-window on 
both floors and rebuilt the wall on its ancient 
foundations: he took down the north wall of Lord 
Burlington's ball-room, and carried the new room 
out from the front to the back; replacing the two 
north windows by a three-light window, similar to 
that in the south front. He utilised the old doors 
and architraves with their own doors, cut through 
new doors leading to rooms on the west side, 
blocked up the old fireplace, and cut out a new one 
in the centre of the ball-room, building a new wing 
on the east side, with service staircase and lobby. 
He decided also to have a new staircase in the 
centre facing the entrance-hall, and accordingly 
destroyed Lord Burlington's staircase and inserted 
a new floor for the room now occupied as the 
Council Room of the Royal Academy. Before 
taking down this staircase, drawings were made of 
it, which are here reproduced. It was of simple 
design, with square newels, on which festoons were 
carved. The handrail was moulded and enriched 
with carving, and the balusters, also richly carved, 
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LORD BURLINGTON'S STAIRCASE 


THE ALTERATIONS TO BURLINGTON HOUSE 


being 4 in. in diameter and placed 7 in. centre 
to centre, have a much more solid appearance 
than that which is usually found in English work 
of this period. An architrave moulding enriched 
with carving runs under the string of the stair- 
case. 

The other illustrations in this issue are—the 
sections of Lord George Cavendish's State ball- 
room, now the library of the Royal Academy, of 
which a photograph was given in the first articles 
as No. 13, and the ceiling of the staircase built in 
I817. The centre panel of this ceiling is filled with 
a painting representing a female figure holding an 
elliptical shield, on which is a relief representing 
the head of Inigo Jones. This may possibly have 
been painted by Sir James Thornhill for Lord 
Burlington and have decorated the ceiling of the 
room which was enlarged by Lord George Caven- 
dish to form the new staircase hall. The ceiling 
of the front room, the saloon, was also painted by 
Sir James Thornhill. 

The new staircase of Lord George Cavendish 
projected some 6 ft. beyond the old north wall of 
the central block, and remains intact to the present 
day. Very important changes were made in the 
west wing: the internal walls and partitions were 
cleared away, and in the front part of the wing a 
banqueting-room was arranged, whilst in the rear 
was a bedroom with a triple window to correspond 
with the State ball-room window in the eastern 
wing. The service staircase also was removed 
and another staircase and two small rooms pro- 
vided in a projecting block similar to that erected 
on the east side of the building. From 1868 to 1885 
the banqueting-room was occupied as part of the 
first refreshment-room, the approach being from 
gallery No. 2; in the latter year it was restored by 
Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., and now constitutes 
the dining-room of the President and Members of 
Council of the Royal Academy, being known as 
the General Assembly Room, the entrance door- 
way being placed in the centre instead of on one 
side as shown on the plan. 

At a later period, between 1820 and 1854, the 
upper floor of the western outer wing was taken 
down, leaving a small projection only for the upper 
part of the service staircase, and a new service 
staircase was reinstated in the same position as the 
old one; a similar change was made in the project- 
ing block on the east side (alterations shown in 
Fig. 5), but otherwise, except for the alterations 
made in 1886 already referred to, no further change 
has been made in the structure. 

It now remains to say a few words about the 
painting, by the two Italian artists Sebastian and 
Marco Ricci, described in the first articles. As 
the banqueting-room was not built till Lord George 
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Cavendish's time, it is evident that the painting‘on 
the ceiling of that room must have been removed 
from some other place, and the only room large 
enough, taking into account the dimensions of the 
cove round, would be the original State ball-room, 
built by Lord Burlington. This probably gives the 
clue to the original position of the two great 
paintings, which now flank the walls of the new 
staircase built by Lord George Cavendish. These 
two paintings measure 15 ft. long and тт ft. high, 
and, without the frames (in which they were en- 
closed by Lord George), would exactly fit the walls 
on each side of the chimneypiece in Lord Burling- 
ton's ball-room, where they would be well lighted 
by the windows of the great bow-window. It is 
just possible that this may account for the block- 
ing up of the doorway from the staircase, to which 
reference has already been made. If we are right 
in assuming the ball-room to have been the latest 
work carried out by Lord Burlington and about 
1720, the Riccis were then commissioned by him 
to decorate this room, possibly having already 
painted the ceiling over the original staircase, as 
described in the articles in 1904. 
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THOMAS IVORY 
BY HARRY SIRR, F.R.LB.A. 


АНЕ EARL OF CHARLE- 
9 MONT introduced Sir 
William Chambers to Dublin, 
and Chambers subsequently 
did what he could for the 
advancement of James 
Gandon bv bringing him to 
the notice of the noble earl. 
Thomas Ivory, already established in the Irish 
metropolis, did not have the good fortune of this 
distinguished patronage. Не made something of 
a name for himself, and is not forgotten in Dublin ; 
but he is overshadowed by the contemporary 
architects of important public buildings, and his 
work is too little known to be appreciated in 
England. His principal work was the King's 
Hospital, commonly called the Bluecoat School, 
at Oxmantown, Dublin, of which the foundation- 
stone was laid on June 16th, 1773. So far as it 
was carried, the building was completed some- 
where about 1780; its progress had been inter- 
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mittent owing ‘to lack of funds. The design is 
well shown on Ivory's original drawings, twelve 
sheets in all, handsomely bound and presented 
by the Governors of the School in 1776 to His 
Majesty George III. They are now in the British 
Museum. Four are here reproduced. 

Unfortunately the scheme had to be modified 
while the work was in progress. This meant the 
surrender of the cloistered quadrangle upon which 
Ivory was then engaged, and he so took to heart 
a direction to contract rather than increase the 
cost that he resigned the next year when the work 
was only half finished. His main conception of 
the building, however, was secured. One of their 
own members, John Wilson, Controller of the 
City Works, was then appointed by the Governors 
in his place. So much of the school as was 
carried out cost £20,000; to finish it as planned 
was estimated to require a further expenditure of 
£10,000. 

The whole frontage is 300 ft. and faced with 
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PLAN OF THE PRINCIPAL FLOOR OF THE BLUECOAT HOSPITAL, OXMANTOWN, DUBLIN 
THOMAS IVORY, ARCHITECT 
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THOMAS IVORY 


Portland stone. The spire was commenced, 
though not completed, and  Malton's view of 
1798 purports to represent the complete spire as 
designed. — Malton's drawing was obviously made 
The centre pile, of 
which the spire is the main feature, is 8o ft. bv 
58 ft. by 44 ft, high; the height to the ball under 
the vane was to have been 130 ft. The dimen- 
sions of the chapel have been given as 65 ft. by 
35:16: by 32 Tt. 

Simon Vierpyl, a sculptor employed by Lord 
Charlemont, was associated with Ivorv in the 
work. There is a painting in the board-room, 
circa 1779, representing the conference for the 


from an amended design. 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE BLUECOAT HOSPITAL, DUBLIN 


From Malton's '* Picturesque View’ (1798) 


reduction of the cost of the buildings; Ivory in a 
maroon coat in the centre of the group 15 atten- 
tively listening to Vierpyl and the chairman. 

The plasterwork was by Charles Thorp, whose 
bill is extant. Other records of the Institution 
show that the several tradesmen were directly con- 
cerned without the intervention of a general 
contractor. 

Thomas Ivory was a native of Cork and a man 
of great practical knowledge. He served his 
apprenticeship as carpenter and completed his 


time ш Dublin. He was considered to be an 
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excellent workman. An ingenious turn led him to 
follow gunstock-making for the Ordnance, under 
Alderman Truelock, then chief gun-maker. He 
determined to pursue the study of architecture, 
and became acquainted with Bell Mires, who 
taught drawing. Ву close application he soon 
eclipsed his master, and was considered to be the 
best architectural draughtsman in Dublin. He 
drawing-master to the Royal Dublin 
Society, and here Martin Archer Shee, afterwards 
President of the Royal Academy, was one of his 
pupils. Ivory was likewise appointed surveyor of 
the Revenue buildings, and held the two positions 
at the time of his death in 1786, at the age of 54. 
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He had little or no opportunity of studying antique 
work ; apparently he was never able to go abroad, 
and by what means he acquired his knowledge is 
unrecorded. His name is not mentioned in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography." ! 


1 A notice of Ivory in the '' Architectural Dictionary” is 
gleaned from Warburton's “ Dublin," 1818. | Warburton has 
three or four lines only by way of biography referring to the 
School as Ivory's sole recorded work, but a long history of the 
Foundation describes the new building, mentioning that at one 
time the working drawings were in the possession of the 
Governors. The painting of the Resurrection over the chapel 
altar was by Waldron (1783), a Dublin painter of some note. 
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It is on record that he came forward with 
competitive designs on every occasion. He com- 
peted for the Dublin Royal Exchange, and was in- 
debted to the exhibition which followed for con- 
siderable improvement in his style of drawing. It 
is also believed that he submitted designs for New- 
gate and the Four Courts. Не built a bridge at 
Lismore and a few private houses in the country ; 
one for Dr. Strues and another for Dr. Cleghorn 
of Kilcarty. In addition, he designed and carried 
out Newcomen House, opposite the Castle gates 
in Dublin, erected on the site of the mansion of 
the Earls of Cork for Sir William Newcomen, a 
Dublin banker. The plan was well contrived to 
suit the site. 

In the competition for the Dublin 
Exchange he was the only architect who submitted 
two designs. Sir William Chambers was coaxed 
by Lord Charlemont to compete, but Chambers 
excused himself, suggesting that the premiums 
were not sufficiently tempting. Sixty-one designs 
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February 1769. Thomas 
Cooley, of London, gained the first premium, £100 ; 
James Gandon, of London, the second premium, 
£60; and Thomas Sandby, of London, the third 
premium, 240. Ivory and a few Irish architects 
were rewarded with pieces of plate. 

Ivory was living in Harcourt Street, Dublin, 
1780-5. In the Dublin Directory for 1786, the 
vear of his death, his address is Ranelagh Road; 
and there is ап appreciative notice іп Anthologia 
Hibernica for 1793. This notice, very well written, 
accounts Ivory a man of extraordinary merit. At 
the same time it points out that if the orna- 
ment in excess had been spared on the fronts 
of his houses have been more 
perfect," some of his designs partaking “too 
much of flippery embellishments.” None the 
less, considering the probable limitations of his 
field for study, his Bluecoat School compares 
favourably with much contemporary 
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THE ORIGIN 


BY ALFRED W. CLAPHAM 


HE invariable and, indeed, the 
only essential feature of the 
English medieval house is 
the Great Hall. It is the 
centre alike of the castle and 
the manor-house round which 
the lesser  buildihgs are 
grouped. In Saxon times the 

great or mead hall was, so far as the evidence 
goes, almost always built of wood and closely 
resembled in form and structure the great aisled 
barns, which have carried on the old tradition 
without a break almost to our own times. Some 
indication of their remote and semi-barbaric 
origin is to be found in the rude method of roof 
construction, for while something in the form of 
a truss Is always visible, yet it is scarcely ever 
framed together to form a rigid whole. On the 
other hand certain peculiarities. born of a long 
and intimate acquaintance with the material used, 
are also observable, the most striking being the 
constant practice of planting the posts or uprights 
in the contrary position to that occupied when they 
were living trees, and thus preventing the rise of 
the moisture from the damp earth. It is a hall 
of this type that is described in the early Mercian 
poem of Beowulf as the scene of the great struggle 
with the demon Grendel. 

For some time after the coming of the Normans, 
the conquering race was little morethan an army of 
occupation, a state of affairs which was unduly 
prolonged by the internecine warfare of the Great 
Anarchy. The direct outcome of this unsettled 
and unnatural state was the erection of the 
numerous Norman castles, built purely for de- 
fence, of which so many were subsequently 
destroyed by King Henry II. The Norman castle 
at this date consisted of a stone keep with a large 
enclosure or bailey, surrounded by a wooden 
palisade or stone curtain and occupied by the 
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timber dwellings of the lórd and his retainers. It 
cannot be too much insisted on that the keep- 
tower hardly ever represents the ordinary dwelling- 
house of the lord of the castle. It was, in fact, 
only made use of for habitation when the strong- 
hold was in a state of siege, and it is probable that 
their enforced residence there was little relished 
by its inmates, as the confined space and limited 
accommodation would lead one to expect. It is 
consequently futile to attempt to trace in the 
internal arrangements of the keep-tower the 
origin of the domestic hall. Even at the Tower 
of London, where the Conqueror or his successor 
built an immense keep, using the south-east angle 
of the Roman fortifications to enclose their bailey, 
a great hall was erected at an early date against 
the southern curtain. 

In three of the early Norman castles the great 
hall still remains standing, at any rate in part. 
At Richmond, Yorkshire, it adjoins the curtain on 
the south side, and is apparently of earlier date 
than the keep at Christ Church, Twynham; it 
stands on the east or river front of the castle ; 
while at Wolvesley, by Winchester, the ruined 
Norman hall is ascribed to Bishop Henry of 
Blois. 

The comparatively small number of halls of 
this date remaining is some evidence that the 
majority of these structures were of wood, and 
there is documentary evidence that in several 
important cases, as at Hertford and Pleshy, the 
halls were still of this material at the time of their 
destruction in the seventeenth century. 

The Norman conquerors of England brought 
with them their own architecture, and must 
necessarily, at any rate at first, have introduced 
their own masons and craftsmen to carry it out. 
The wealth of the great Saxon abbeys was largely 
put to this use by their new owners, for the 
Norman prelates, accustomed to the glories of 
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Jumiéges and Caen, would not 
tolerate the insignificant pro- 
portions of Saxon building, 
and the result was perhaps the 
greatest era of local building 


activity the world has ever 


seen. The great Benedictine 
houses, whose numbers so 


largely increased in the first 
few decades succeeding the 
Conquest, built not only great 
churches but also conventual 
buildings on a corresponding 
The conventual estab- 


consisted of the 


scale. 

lishment 
claustral block, occupied by the 
monks themselves, and grouped 
round a central cloister, and a 
number of subsidiary and out- 
lying blocks of which the in- 
firmary and guest-house were 
the chief, quite detached from 
the main building. АП except 


the very richest monasteries 


found it impossible to recon- 
whole of 


these buildings in stone, and 


struct at once the 


consequently we find in manv 
block 


only was erected in this mate- 


instances the claustral 


rial, while the infirmary and 
guest-house, as a temporary 
expedient, were constructed of 
The truth of this is 


evidenced by the discovery in 


timber. 


several instances (e.g. Kirkstall 
and Waverley) of the original 


GUILDHALL, YORK 


posts of the early infirmary 
hall encased in later masonry. 

Now, the domestic portions of a monastery 
fulfilled most if not all of the functions of a 
media val house, or rather cluster of houses, as in 
each case the claustral block, the infirmary, and 
guest-house possessed its great hall, its separate 
kitchen, and the usual adjuncts. At a somewhat 
later date in the abbot's or prior's lodging yet 
another complete dwelling was added to the list. 
With regard to the guest-house particularly, it 
was in intention and fact an ordinary dwelling- 
house on a large scale. The inviolability of 
monastic property even in the dark period of the 
Great Anarchy has preserved more trace of the 
early arrangement of these buildings than 15 to be 
found in most of the purely secular houses of the 
same early date. The superior wealth and greater 
culture of the Church tended to make it the leader 
in domestic architecture no less than in ecclesi- 
All through the Middle Ages the purely 
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secular-house plan showed а tendency to а closer 
approximation to the monastic type, until the 
quadrangular dwelling of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries becomes almost its exact counterpart 
even to the cloister alleys on each side, the place 
ofthe great church being taken by the gatehouse. 
It is consequently amongst the monastic remains 
of the country, and not amongst the Norman 
keeps, that we are most likely to recover the early 
{уре of the domestic hall. 

The conventual plan affords examples of two 
very different types of hall. The first 1s that al- 
most alwavs adopted for the great frater in the 
claustral block, and is a plain rectangular apart- 
ment solidly built of stone; the second type is 
found only in the infirmary or guest- houses, and is 
in the form of a nave with one or two aisles. 

We have shown that the frater was part of the 
block first rebuilt by the Norman abbots and 
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priors. It was consequently built in stone after 
the Norman fashion by Norman masons. The 
infirmary and guest-halls оп the contrary were 
commonly first constructed of wood, and con- 
sequently present all the features of native plan- 
ning in that material. In most cases this latter 
class of building was subsequently reconstructed in 
the more durable material, but even then in many 
instances the original form was preserved, and 


stone columns and arcades like the aisles of a 


church took the place of the original barn-like 
structure of the Saxon type. 

Turning now to the contemporary castle-build- 
ing, we find precisely the same varying plans in 
common use. The three halls mentioned above, 
at Richmond, Christchurch, and Wolvesley, follow 
the model of the monastic frater, while the halls 
at Oakham, Warnford (Hants), and probably 
Westminster are examples of the aisle type, which 
survived in isolated instances right through the 
Middle Ages, one of the latest examples, the 
Guildhall of York, being an interesting return to 
the timber originals of this class of structure. 

The aisled hall is so uncommon a feature in 
purely domestic architecture that a brief reference 
to the most important examples will be of value in 
this connection. Four examples at least remain 
intact, the well-known structure at Oakham (65 ft. 
by 43} ft.) being the earliest. Тһе great hall of 
Winchester Castle 1s a thirteenth-century building, 
five bays long (ІІІ ft. by 56ft.), and another 
example of similar date is to be found at Bishop 
Auckland, where, with the addition of a clere- 
story, it now does duty as a chapel. The Guild- 
hall at York dates from the fifteenth century, and 
its long ranges of oak columns and handsome roof 
are exceedingly effective. The ruined examples 
include the halls of Ashby-de-la-Zouche (561 ft. by 
38 ft.) and Warkworth (58 ft. long, with one aisle 
only) the latter a thirteenth-century structure 
with a later porch and traces of a central hearth. 
Lastly the timber hall of Hertford Castle, which 
has entirely disappeared, bore a close resemblance 
on plan to the stone structure at Ashby Castle. 

These halls are, however, chiefly of interest as 
examples of an ancient and discarded method of 
construction, and it is to the other type that we 
must turn for the true origins of the domestic hall. 

The finest remaining example of an early mon- 
astic frater is to be found at St. Martin's Priory, 
Dover. It forms a hall ror ft. long by 27 ft. wide, 
and is lit by a range of eight windows on each 
side. Though St. Martin's was never more than 
a cell of Christchurch, Canterbury, these dimen- 
sions compare favourably with those of the secular 
buildings of the same class. Christchurch Castle 
was 70 ft. by 25ft., and Scolland Hall, Richmond, 
79 ft. by 26 ft. Wolvesley Castle hall was, how- 
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ever, larger, being 135 ft. by 29 ft. In the internal 
economy of the monastic frater no less than in its 
plan we may recognise the prototype of the domes- 
tic hall. At the east end was the dais for the 
abbot's table, at the west the screens masking the 
entrance from the kitchen and cloister. It has 
been asserted that the Norman builders placed the 
windows of their halls high in the walls for fear 
of draughts, but in the monastic frater we find 
them in the same position, for the adjoining pent- 
house roof of the cloister prevented any other 
arrangement, and here again it seems likely that 
the secular but copied the monastic fashion. 

A characteristic feature of the later monastic 
frater-house is the reader's pulpit from which one 
of the brethren during meal time read edifying 
extracts from the lives of the saints and similar 
works. In the Norman fraters, however, this fea- 
ture seldom appears in structural form. There is 
no trace of it at Dover, and none likewise in the 
plans of Lewes and Castle Acre. In the late 
twelfth century, however, it became universal, and 
is generally enclosed in a square projection near 
the dais end of the frater, and approached by a 
flight of stairs in the thickness of the wall. 

In position and outward form it approximates 
closely to the domestic oriel, and one is tempted to 
suggest it as the true original of this much-dis- 
cussed feature of the secular plan which, it may be 
noted (like the pulpit itself), never appears in early 
work. In any case the beautiful oriel formerly 
existing in the infirmary at Easby Abbey is one of 
the earliest known examples of the feature, and 
implies its monastic origin. 

One other point may be noted in conclusion. 
According to monastic rules, the frater was never 
supposed to be artificially heated, and consequently. 
it was left to the unaided secular mind to invent 
something new, or to adhere to the ancient semi- 
barbaric form of the central hearth. The secular 
mind chose the easier course, and only in occa- 
sional instances like that at Christchurch do we find 
a proper fireplace and chimney in the great hall. 

Even the final destruction of the monasteries, 
under Henry VIII, did not entirely terminate 
their influence on English domestic work. Nume- 
rous abbevs and priories, of which Ford and 
Laycock are familiar examples, were transformed 
into dwelling-houses by their first lay proprietors. 
After the destruction of the conventual church, 
the claustral block, with one or more of the 
cloister alleys retained, and the chapter-house 
used as а private chapel, became the prototype of 
a numerous class of houses which remained in 
general favour throughout Elizabethan and Jaco- 
bean times; and even in the throes of dissolution, 
monasticism left a deep and lasting mark on the 
architecture of the country. 
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THE ETON MEMORIAL 

MEET- 
ING of 
old Eto- 
nians 
was held 
at the 
Mansion 
House 
on July ТО, 1902, for the 
purpose of deciding what 
steps should be adopted for 
the erection of a memorial to 
Etonians who had taken part 
in the South African war. 
The first motion, moved by 
Lord Rosebery, “That we 
desire to  perpetuate the 
memory of those Etonians 
who have taken part in the 
war in South Africa," was 
carried unanimously. The 
next motion, expanding a 
portion of Lord Rosebery's, 
met with the same happy re- 
ception. This was worded : 
“That the memorial to those 
who have fallen in the South 
African war should take the form of (1) a record 
of names in the College Chapel; (2) a commemo- 
rative monument in an appropriate position ; and 
(3) a building worthy of the school, including 
a library and hall.” We are here concerned only 
with the third portion of the memorial. 
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TOTAL SEATING ACCOMMODATION 
OF HALL ПОО 
INCLUSIVE OF GALLERY СМР 
CRUSH HALL 


LIBRARY НАЗ ACCOMMODATION 


GENERAL PLAN OF THE ETON MEMORIAL 


At the same meeting the Rev. Edmund Warre, 
D.D., then head master of Eton, and since ap- 
pointed Provost, in his speech commending the 
scheme, said: “ With regard to the memorial 
hall, the idea of which has been attributed to a 
certain extent to myself, ever since I have been 
head master—nearly eighteen 
years—I have been wishing to 
have a place where I could 
see the school. . . . There is 
no place where we can gather 
the whole school together 
either to hear the head master, 
or some important person, 
such as a statesman or a sol- 
dier, who would wish to see 
all the boys, and all the boys 
to see him. . .. The place 
should be a glorious place, 
where the busts and portraits 
of old and eminent Etonians 
can be placed. Upper School 
is full. Again, it should bea 
place where we can have all 
the meetings we want. . . . 
But it is not the hall only 
that I wish to plead for, though 
І am sure if this meeting will 
do what I hope it will do, that 
it will be the pride and glory 
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THE ETON MEMORIAL: EXTERIOR OF LIBRARY 


LAURENCE K. HALL, Е.К.1.В.А., AND SIDNEY K. GREENSLADE, A.R.LB.A, ARCHITECTS 


of future generations of Etonians. I wish also to 
plead for the school library, which is very greatly 
needed. It is now in two small rooms, which I 
want badly for schoolrooms, and it is not a digni- 
fied place for the number of boys who want to 
read. I think this is a unique opportunity of 
linking the memory of those we wish to honour 
with a building the exterior and interior of which 
will be such that it cannot possibly be mistaken 
for anything else but a great memorial." 

As the outcome of this meeting, there was 
appointed а Committee of Taste, who in their 
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final instructions to the architects laid it down 
that the memorial buildings should contain a hall 
to seat about 1,100 persons, a school library, and 
a small classical museum ; the hall to have its axis 
at right angles to the road, and not to have any 
rooms under it. 

The site, which was presented by the college, 
has а frontage of Isoft. gradually narrowing to 
70 ft., ina depth of 170ft. In order to carry out 
the above instructions adequately, it was necessary 
to purchase a small strip of land on the Manor 
House side, to obtain concessions as to the height 
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of the buildings at the back of the site, and to 
negotiate a re-arrangement of boundaries on the 
south or Keats Lane side. 

The accompanying plan shows to what extent 
the architects have succeeded in obtaining a digni- 
fied lay-out on so irregular a site, and explains 
sufficiently the disposition of the rooms. 

The school hall is approached from the street 
by the main doorway, leading through a low- 
vaulted entrance hall, 53 ft. Бу 25ft. The walls 
are of Portland stone, and there are coupled Ionic 
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columns (also of Portland stone), dividing the space 
into ten bays. Four wall-niches have been 
formed, and in them have been placed bronze 
figures representing four manly virtues. The 
figures, modelled by Mr. Arthur Broadbent, give 
scale and help the composition. 

The school hall, including its gallery at the east 
end (over thecrush hall), and its platform at the west 
end, is 142 ft. long, the width being 53ft. and the 
height 44 ft. to the crown of the barrel ceiling. The 
body of the hall between the platform and gallery 
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THE ETON MEMORIAL: INTERIOR OF HALL, LOOKING TOWARDS STAGE 


arches is 9o ft. long, and this space is divided into 
five bays by coupled Corinthian columns, with a 
circular-headed window arranged in each bay. 
The oak screen at the east end of the hall was 
erected to the memory of Miss Jane Evans, whose 
portrait by Sargent hangs on it. 

The platform end and side walls of the hall are 
at present unfinished, the intention being that 
each bay shall be panelled in oak up to the level 
of the stone window-sill: only one trial bay—the 
gift of Lord Plymouth—has been completed. The 
central bay on the south side, which contains the 
first stone, is to record on its panels the names 
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and regiments of the 129 boys to whom (һе build- 
ings are a memorial. Above the stone will stand 
the bust of Queen Victoria, presented to the school 
by Lord Cadogan; while in front, within a 
specially-designed table, will be an illuminated 
roll of honour containing the complete list of the 
old boys who took part in the war. 

Above the ambulatory at the back of the plat- 
form, and filling also the side recesses, it is hoped 
to have an organ, with movable choir and orchestra 
seats in front of it. The supporting walls and 
columns should be panelled in oak, and between 
the columns tapestries might be hung in order to 
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Interior of Hall, looking towards Screen and Gallery 
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THE ETON MEMORIAL: WEST END OF HALL 


screen off the ambulatory from the platform. 
Nothing, however, has yet been settled with re- 
gard to walls or platform, so that we may express 
a hope that while considering the conflicting 
claims of the various purposes to which the hall 
may be put, the premier cause of its erection will 
not be lost sight of. The hall has been used 
for addresses, concerts, lectures, lantern shows, 
Fourth of June speeches, stage plays, examina- 
tions, and for a banquet; and it is not a simple 
problem to complete the fittings so as to make the 
interior satisfactory for these purposes while re- 
taining the impression of a great memorial hall. 

To the right of the crush hall is the octagonal 
library. It is also entered from the vaulted cloister 
which encompasses the three northern sides of the 
octagon, and opens on to a lobby from which 
access is also obtained to the curator's room and 
to the classical museum. 

The school library measures 54 ft. across the 
octagon, and has a domed central area of 37 ft. 
The total internal height is soft. The dome, 
which is carried on eight pairs of coupled Ionic 
columns, is of steel construction; to the inner 
dome is suspended an enriched cast fibrous plaster 
ceiling, modelled by Mr. Arthur Broadbent from 
designs by and under the personal supervision of 
the architects. Round the room behind these 
columns runs a gallery at a height of ro ft. above 
the floor. The room is lighted by eight large 
circular-headed windows over the gallery and by 
five small windows below, the dome being un- 
pierced. The light is more than ample, and has 
satisfactorily proved the wisdom of not interfering 
with the dome ceiling. 
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It is an open question whether a boys’ library 
should contain, or at any rate expose, more than 
10,000 volumes, but the shelves here provided 
place within sight and within reach double that 
number of books ; and within the library also, but 
out of sight, there is storage room for about two 
thousand more volumes that have had their day, 
but which, for various reasons, cannot be destroyed. 
This storage room is provided by enclosing the 
shelves for fifteen inches above the floor with 
cupboard doors, an arrangement possessing the 
further advantage that it abolishes the standing 
of books at kicking level; the cupboard, too, is 
made of sufficient width to provide a convenient 
perch for a boy engaged in dipping into the books 
above— a most popular provision. The total 
height of the bookcases both below and above the 
gallery is 6 ft. 6 in., so that no steps are required. 

There is accommodation for about sixty readers 
at tables. The circular oak table occupying the 
centre of the room, together with its rich bronze 
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THE CORDWAINERS' HALL, CANNON STREET, LONDON: 
DETAIL OF PLASTERWORK IN BANQUETING HALL 


electric standards, forms the memorial *' given by 
his pupils in remembrance of Herbert Francis 
William Tatham.” With that exception all 
the tables are old, as well as the carpet, having 
been moved from the old library; they are 
by no means worthy of their new surround- 
ings. 

At the back of the library, and opening off the 
10 ft. wide corridor that runs along the north side 
of the school hall, is the classical museum. This 
Is 52 ft. long and 20 ft. wide, and has at one 
end a circular recess in which has been placed 
Mr. Pinker's bust of Dr. Warre. The room may 
be used as an additional reading-room in connec- 
tion with the library. А monumental fireplace in 
Portland stone occupies the centre of the north 
wall immediately facing the central bay of the 
school hall. 

The stonework used in the construction of the 
buildings throughout came from the Portland 
stone quarries of the Bath Stone Firms, and the 
whole of it was worked in the G.W.R. goods 
yard at Windsor. Externally it is used in con- 
junction with a purple-grey Luton brick. The 
roofs are covered with Delabole slates and milled 
lead, with the exception of the dome, which has 
cast lead. The open cupola capping the dome is 
also covered with cast. lead, while the vases both 
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on dome апа cupola are of the same 
material. The roofs are of steel con- 
struction with wooden common rafters, 
boarded. The columns in the hall and 
the library take the bulk of the weight 
of the roofs; they consist of steel stan- 
chions encased in concrete, and аге 
finished with Keene’s cement. The 
window-frames are of rolled steel, the 
sections not built up in the) usual 
manner, but rolled in one. The leaded 
glazing is carried out in ‘‘ silver white " 
glass. The main doors throughout are 
covered with acid-free oxhide, well 
padded and secured to the frame by 
square and circular-headed bronze 
nails. 

The general contractors were Messrs. 
Henry Willcock & Co. of Wolver- 
hampton; their contract for the shell 
of the buildings amounted to £37,000, 
and it was completed without that sum 
being exceeded. In addition, a con- 
siderable amount has already been 
spent on fittings, etc. Many generous 
gifts have been made, but a very great 
deal still remains to be done. 

The architects are Messrs. L. K. 
Hall, F.R.I.B.A., and S. K. Greenslade, 
А.К.Г.В.А., of Westminster. 

The steelwork was executed by Messrs. 
Matthew Shaw & Co., London; steel frames 
and casements by Messrs. Henry Hope & Sons, 
Ltd., Birmingham; lead glazing by Messrs. 
Lowndes & Drury, London; cast-lead vases by 
Messrs. |. W. Singer & Sons, Frome, and 
Messrs. Thomas Elsley, Ltd., of London; all 
interior woodwork in library by Messrs. J. & A. 
Ogilvie, Aberdeen; all woodwork in great hall, 
and circular table in library, by Mr. Herbert Read, 
Exeter; iron grilles, Messrs. J. W. Singer & Sons, 
Ltd.; lead rainwater heads and pipes, Messrs. 
Thomas Elsley, Ltd.; stone carving and plaster 
ceilings by Mr. Arthur Broadbent. 


PLASTERWORK AT THE 
CORDWAINERS' HALL 


THE new Cordwainers’ Hall, in Cannon Street, 
London, erected from designs by Mr. H. Chat- 
feild Clarke, Е.К.Г.В.А., contains some interest- 
ing plasterwork, two examples of which, executed 
by Messrs. George Jackson & Sons, Ltd., are 
here shown. The electric-light fittings through- 
out were manufactured by Messrs. Best & Lloyd, 
Ltd., Birmingham. 
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THE REPLANNING OF PHILADELPHIA 


THE accompanving illustrations show part of a 
scheme for the replanning of Philadelphia which 
has been prepared by Mr. William E. Groben, 
architect, of the Department of Public Works. 

As early as 1892 the city fathers of Philadelphia, 
recognising the impracticability of the existing 
plan of the city as originally laid out by William 
Penn, determined to reconstruct it. The main 
object was to superimpose upon the rectangular 
gridiron system a series of broad diagonal avenues 
radiating from City Hall as a centre, which would 
cut across the rectangular city plots at acute 
angles, thus giving, at frequent intervals, parks 
and open spaces to be adorned with flowers, water- 
basins, and statuary. 

The first radial avenue to be undertaken was 
the Parkway, which should directly connect City 
Hall with Fairmount Park. 

To Penn the crooked streets of London were 
abominable, so he planned Philadelphia like a 
gridiron, making the streets not only monotonous, 
but also inadequate as arteries of traffic. The only 
feature to recommend it was the placing of a 


plaza as the great civic centre with two broad. 
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avenues as central axes, now known as Market 
and Broad Streets; but he neglected to make any 
great radial thoroughfares, such as the Parkway, 
by which to approach the plaza. The Delaware 
and Schuylkill river-fronts, which offered such 
great opportunities for landscape and boulevard 
treatment, were entirely ignored. The situation, 
however, was far from hopeless; for with the im- 
mense advantage of already possessing a civic 
centre and a park system, the problem of reducing 
the plan to a scientific one was not so difficult. 
The fact that the real estate values in the region 
of this projective Parkway were fortunately low, 
and that the slight natural grade obviated any 
costly engineering work, united to make the task 
comparatively simple and inexpensive. 

The enterprise was seriously contemplated and 
plans were made at various times from 1892 until 
1902, when the Parkway Association was per- 
manently organised. 

The great Parkway is shown on the new plans 
as a monumental boulevard, approximately 250 ft. 
in width, modelled on the Champs Élysées, ex- 
tending from City Hall Plaza, through Logan 
Square, to Fairmount Park, a distance of one and 


a quarter miles. Here it terminates in a broad 
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PERSPECTIVE OF FAIRMOUNT i LAZA, LOOKING ACROSS ENTRANCE ТО FAIRMOUNT PARK 


and imposing Plaza, around which are grouped 
buildings devoted to the fine arts, sciences, and 
letters, and to housing the various art collections 
belonging to the city. This forms a municipal 
art centre. 

At the western side of the Plaza is the Municipal 
Art Museum, crowning the elevation Fairmount, 
which gives the park its name. The building is 
approached directly from the Plaza by two broad 
flights of steps leading up to a wide terrace, from 
which a marble stairway ascends to the main 
portico of the museum. 

On either side of the Park- 
way, opposite the Municipal 
Art Museum, are buildings for 
the study of industrial arts 
and sciences, while on the 
north and south sides of the 
Plaza are buildings for the 
applied arts and letters. Be- 
low one of these, on the south 
side, is а ‘‘ château d’eaux,” 
forming a series of cascades 
down to the water's edge, 
where a landing-stage com- 
pletes a delightful scheme. 

A commencement with this 
plan has already been made. 
An approach to the park from 
Logan Square, to be flanked 
by public and semi-public 
buildings, has been completed, 
and work is going on rapidly 
towards its continuation to 
City Hall, where hotels, thea- 
tres, and clubs are to be 
placed. It will be some time 
before the scheme is brought 
to anything like completion, 
but it promises well. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY, BROOKLINE 

THE libraries are among the most successful of 
American buildings. There is a dignity about 
them which we seldom achieve in this country. 
Yet, curiously enough, in the library at Brook- 
line, here illustrated, there is evidence of a strong 
English influence of modern quality. Perhaps in 
this matter we are too prone to underrate our 
own merits, and too ready to see worth in any- 
thing that is French or American in architecture. 
The following extract from an editorial in 
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FAIRMOUNT PLAZA: THE MUNICIPAL ART CENTRE 
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Architecture 15 very apt in this connection : ** It has 
always been a matter of some surprise to те,” 
says the writer, “that the possibilities of the pre- 
sent-day English public-building style have not 
been more appreciated, and that our architects 
have looked so constantly for inspiration to France. 
This has been probably due to the infinitely better 
planning of the French architects, and also to 
some extent to a sort of instinct in our architects 
to reduce the masses to as simple terms as pos- 
sible, and to concentrate, rather than spread, the 
ornament, in which points the French practice 


agrees with ours better than the English. Inspite 
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architecture as opposed to the somewhat involved 
masses and confused ornament of English work. 
Nevertheless, the English style is certainly more 
sympathetic to our original Colonial than either 
the French or Italian motives nowadays so com- 
monly incorporated therewith, and without wish- 
ing any imitation of English work, I do believe 
that some study of it would repay the American 
designers." 

This is solace enough to our architectural souls, 
and pleasant reading; but, in civic work at least, 
our American friends will have to be very per- 
spicacious. They will find it a rather depressing 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY, BROOKLINE, MASS. R. CLIPSTON STURGIS, ARCHITECT 


of this, however, it seems as if the intimate quality 
of English work should have more appeal than 
the more grandiose French; and searching, as 
our architects do, for sentiment in their work, it 
would appear that they are more likely to find it 
in the English work than in the French. The 
most successful work of Howells and Stokes has 
had in it something of the English quality; the 
same may be said of Cope and Stewardson, and 
of R. Clipston Sturgis; and each of these three 
architects has contrived to get out of the style the 
real dignity requisite for the public building, which 
is, after all, the crowning characteristic of French 
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business, we fear, sifting the wheat from the chaff, 
for contemporary English architecture, other than 
domestic or ecclesiastical, is a strange and very 
uneven threshing-floor. 

We ourselves would prefer to turn to such an 
example as Mr. Clipston Sturgis offers us in the 
Brookline Library. 


SWEET BRIAR INSTITUTE, VIRGINIA 

THE general observations made above in con- 
nection with the Brookline Library may be taken to 
apply also to the Sweet Briar Institute, illustrated 
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SWEET BRIAR INSTITUTE, SWEET BRIAR, VIRGINIA 
CRAM, GOODHUE, AND FERGUSON, ARCHITECTS 
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on the preceding page. The architects of this very 
effective building here present a Classic treatment, 
mostlv in brick, though their names are chiefly 
associated with Gothic; they are, in fact, among 
the very small band of American architects who 
are able to produce good work of Gothic charac- 
ter. The firm comprises Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, 
Mr. Bertram G. Goodhue, and Mr. Frank William 
Ferguson, the last of whom adds the necessary 
engineering and administrative knowledge to the 
artistic qualities of his two partners. Mr. Ralph 
Adams Cram is well known as a very critical 
writer on architectural topics, having the faculty 
of giving piquancy and interest to what is more 
often than not a very dull performance. 


THE THISTLE CHAPEL, EDINBURGH 


THE new Chapel of the Order of the Thistle, 
forming an adjunct to the ancient cathedral of 
St. Giles, Edinburgh, was formally opened by 
His Majesty the King on July roth. 

Though the Order of the Thistle has been in 
continuous existence for 208 years, the knights 
have never possessed a chapel of their own. This 
circumstance has always placed the Order at a 
serious disadvantage, and several years ago 
Scottish patriotism decreed that the time had 
come when something should be done towards 
placing the Knights of the Thistle on an equal 
footing in this matter with their more 
fortunate brethren of the Garter. The 
movement owed its origin to the munifi- 


cence of the late Earl of Leven and @ Р 
Melville, who left £40,000 for the restora- @ 


tion of the ancient Chapel Royal of 
Holyrood. But a commission appointed 
to investigate the practicability of the 
scheme reported strongly against any at- 
tempt to restore Holyrood Chapel, and 
this view was fortified by the opinion of 
Professor Lethaby and others. The pro- 
ject having fallen through, the sum be- 
queathed by Lord Leven and Melville 
reverted to the members of his family ; 
and his son and heir, the present earl, 
generously placed his share, amounting to 
between £20,000 and £25,000, at the dis- 
posal of the late King. His Majesty then 
expressed a wish that the money should 
be spent in erecting a chapel for the 
Order, either within the precincts of St. 
Giles’s Cathedral or adjoining it. Accord- 


CATHEDRAL 


effect to it. In April 1909, Mr. (now Sir) R. S. 
Lorimer, A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., was appointed 
architect, and early in the autumn building 
operations were in full swing. 

The problem which confronted the architect 
was to design a building which would harmonise 
with the general features of the ancient fabric 
which it was to adjoin. No adequate scheme 
could have been carried out within the existing 
walls of the cathedral without interfering with its 
congregational uses; and the choice of the south- 
east corner as the site for the chapel was ob- 
ligatory from the general plan of the cathedral, 
and more especially with respect to its lighting. 
As the width and length of the chapel were 
necessarily limited, a dignified and stately effect 
was aimed at by giving the chapel great height in 
proportion to its other dimensions. 

The building is 33 ft. long, 17 ft. wide, and 35 ft. 
high to the apex of the vaulting. Access to it 
from the cathedral is obtained through an ante- 
chapel, the low-vaulted roof of which contrasts 
strikingly with the lofty proportions of the Chapel 
of the Thistle. 

The interior is embellished with some very 
elaborate woodwork, which displays great fecundity 
in design and skill in execution. The west end is 
square, while the east end is apsidal. The King’s 
stall, which 15 a beautiful piece of work, has been 
placed in the west end of the chapel, together 
with the stalls of the two special knights—the 
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ingly, the matter was put before the 

ecclesiastical authorities in Edinburgh, 1. Duke of Argyll; 2. Duke of Mcntrose ; 3, Earl of Crawford ; 4, Marquis of Tweeddale ; 
е ; e 5, Earl of Zetland ; 6, Earl of Errol; 7, Lord Hamilton of Dalzell; 8, Earl of Aberdeen ; 

who cordially welcomed His Majesty S 9, Duke of Roxburghe ; 10, F arl of Haddington ; 11, Lord Balfour of Burleigh ; 12, Earl of 


Home; 13, Earl of Rosebery; 14, Duke of Fife; 15, Duke of Buccleuch ; 16, Duke of Atholl 


proposal, and lost no time in giving PLAN 
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THE THISTLE CHAPEL, EDINBURGH: EAST END 
SIR К. S. LORIMER, A.R.S.A, Е.К.1.В.А. ARCHITECT 
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Photo: F. C. Inglis 
THE THISTLE CHAPEL, EDINBURGH : INTERIOR, LOOKING WEST ; 


The windows of the chapel have been filed 
with heraldic glass, with the exception of the one 


knights, the Dukes of Atholl and Argyll. Ranged at the east end, which is of a more ornate 
round the side walls are the stalls of the sixteen character. In the lower light are the old Royal 
knights. These are of oak, surmounted by carved | Arms of Scotland, above which is a figure of 
canopies, upon which rest the helmets and crests St. Andrew, patron of the Order of the Thistle, 
of the knights. The stalls are fully 18 ft. high from and, higher still, two angels holding the cross. 
the floor to the apex of the canopy work, and alto- Below the window is inscribed the motto of the 
gether impart an air of dignity to the interior. Order—‘‘ Nemo me impune lacessit." 

Special attention has been paid to the stall- The chair of the Dean, and the lectern, are 
plates, which have been executed in brass and situated a little in front of the Investiture chair, at 
champlevé enamel by Mrs. Traquair. the east end, and respectively to north and south.. 


Prince of Wales and the Duke of Connaught— 
which are flanked in turn by those of the senior 
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INTERIOR, LOOKING EAST 


THE THISTLE CHAPEL, EDINBURGH: 
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Clough ; the stone-carving was done by Mr. Joseph 
Hayes; the woodwork is of English oak, and was 


Carve 
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executed by Scottish craftsmen and women. 
woodwork was 


aulted in 


ly V 
aving moulded ribs, with 


The roof of the chapel is elaborate 


stone, the vaulting h 
floor. is laid with green Ailsa Craig granite and 


richly carved bosses at the intersections, while the 
Iona marble. 


eve and Co. ; the 


Gri 


Nathaniel 
indow, representing St. Andrew, 
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stained-glass east w 


all of Edinburgh ; but 
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the heraldic stained-gl 


Between 


Externally the massive buttresses, dividing the 


chapel into bays, are the chief feature. 


а 


each buttress is placed a two-light traceried 
window, below which is an ornamental band con- 


of Pinner, Middlesex, 
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Photo : F. C. Inglis 
THE THISTLE CHAPEL, EDINBURGH 
YHE KING'S STALL, AT THE WEST END 
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THE THISTLE CHAPEL, EDINBURGH : DETAIL VIEW OF VAULTING 
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L'HÓPITAL DE LA NOUVELLE PITIÉ, PARIS 


= HIS immense building, or rather 
== = 4) this series of buildings, is the 
(m | AT work of M. Justin Rochet, 
JGR Е the architect of the “ Assist- 
ance publique." The work 


ө! wW comprised the erection of a 
M hospital for medical and sur- 
gical treatment, also a mater- 
nity hospital, on a plot of ground of about 600,000 


square feet. This ground is of verv irregular 
shape, with pieces cut out, some parts narrow and 
others wider; on one side it is on a boulevard 
along which passes the Metropolitan Railway, on 
other sides are little streets, and on yet another 
side it looks over the Salpétriére Hospital for the 
treatment of lunacy and nervous diseases. The 
architect has made good use of the awkward site 
and the different levels. His building is so ration- 
ally arranged that it seems as though the enclo- 
sure had been spccially shaped for the building. 
The hospital was begun in 1905, and has only quite 
recently been finished. 

Entering by the main entrance in the Boule- 
vard de l'Hópital we find, a little to the left, all 
the offices necessary for consultation. Тһеу аге 
grouped around a vast triangular court and com- 
prise waiting-rooms, medical and surgical con- 
sultation rooms, a room for contagious cases, a 
dental surgery, a room for treatment by electricitv, 
rooms for disinfection, auscultation, and the dress- 
ing of wounds, a store for the instruments, and 
rooms for theattendants, house surgeons, etc. All 
these offices are in duplicate, for men and for 
women. Next come the rooms needed for the re- 
ception of in-patients. These comprise rooms for 
disinfection, for undressing, and bathrooms. 

Five buildings still separate us from the hospital 
proper. They have been placed here both for 
convenience' sake and on account of the shape of 
the ground. These buildings are a house for the 
Director, overlooking the entrance, the consulta- 
tion rooms and the rooms for the patients. Near 
these also are the quarters of the house surgeons; 
then the baths, with cabins, rooms for the atten- 
dants, and for dressing, vapour baths, sulphur 
baths, hydropathy, douches, etc. Next we come 
to the dispensary, with its analytical and apothe- 
cary's laboratories, its herbalist and diet-drink 
laboratories, and a room for giving out these 
medical products. Lastly there 15 the storeroom 
for the linen, attached to which are rooms for dis- 
tributing, for folding, ironing, and mending. 

We now reach the widest part of the building, 
divided into two parts by a large passage running 
through the centre; on the one hand we find the 
medical buildings, and on the other the surgical. 


The former consist of four large elongated rect- ` 


angles united in couples by the general offices for 
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the chief оп duty, house surgeons, laboratory, 
linen storeroom, attendants' office, and assembly 
rooms for men and for women. These medical 
buildings receive patients on the upper ground 
floor and on the first and second storeys; these 
three floors being identical and having the same 
arrangements. We find eight wards, each with 
twenty or sixteen beds, on each floor, isolation 
wards, bathrooms, lavatories, w.c.'s, linen store- 
rooms, and nurses' bedrooms. А little building, 
with laboratorv and dark-room, is set aside for the 
treatment of illnesses of the eyes and throat. 
Right in the centre will be erected an amphi- 
theatre for lectures to the students. The surgical 
building 1s arranged in the same way, with four 
wards of eighteen beds on each floor. Between 
the wards are placed the operating theatres, which 
are flooded with light, with rooms for patients re- 
covering from the anzthestics, rooms fitted with 
lavatory basins, and others in which to store the 
instruments and for sterilising them. 

Behind the surgery are placed the kitchens, 
the quarters and dining halls for the staff, the 
machinery, the boilers, the heating apparatus, etc., 
with a back entrance in the Rue Jenner. 

At the end of the ground, quite apart and 
private, is the Maternity Hospital. Thus women 
who are ill temporarily are kept apart from those 
in hospital ; but the Maternity Hospital provides 
accommodation for women suffering from illness 
on the eve of accouchement. 

Hidden away in a little narrow corner of 
the ground, on the Rue Bruaut, are situated the 
mortuary, and rooms for autopsy, for exposure 
and recognition of the dead, and for placing the 
bodies in coffins, also a court for forming, the 
funeral processions, etc. 

This, in a few words, is the general plan adopted 
for the hospital. The sanitary arrangements 
have been the subject of deep study. The sani- 
tary appliances, the hygienic cleansing of the 
premises, and the heating, are all questions which 
have received close attention. In every room of 
these different buildings, in each ward and w.c., 
on every staircase, etc., the angles are all rounded, 
thus making the cleaning easier and preventing 
any contaminated dust from settling in any nook 
or cranny. All the vertical and horizontal parti- 
tions are covered with washable glazed stoneware, 
porcelain, or varnished paint. On the windows 
also all the angles, both exterior and interior, are 
rounded. АП the buildings, being some distance 
from the heat generator, are heated by steam 
at high pressure, which gives the temperature 
desired in any part of the building. 

Ап underground passage in reinforced concrete 
unites all the buildings from one end to the other, 
and also by underground passages each building 
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is connected with the kitchen; it is along here 
that the trucks carrying the meals pass on the 
way to the lifts which are fitted in all parts of the 
hospital. An underground passage also leads to 
the mortuary, thus keeping painful sights away 
from the patients. The building is built of brick 
with floors of reinforced concrete. 

The ground floor of the medical and surgical 
blocks is of slag brick, of a light grey colour, 
forming a basement. The two storeys are of 
orange-coloured bricks, while the roof is covered 
with red tiles. Тһе framework of the doors, the 
porches, the keystones of the windows, as well as 
the sills, are of white stone. Thanks to the 
arrangement and the harmony of these different 
colours M. Rochet has succeeded in making the 
facades pleasing to the eve. 

The hospital has about 40,000 square feet of 
courts and gardens, and can receive 996 in-patients. 
The cost has been about £480 per bed. 


GARDEN ENTRANCE TO TILLY'S COURT HOUSE, NEAR BRISTOL 
NOW DEMOLISHED (DATE 1658) 
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OLD BRISTOL 
BY F. P. PRITCHARD 


URING recent years many of 
the interesting bits of Old 
Bristol have been swept 
away, amongst them the 
Pithay, a street of quaint 
gabled houses just off Wine 
Street, built on the slopes of 
the hill at the bottom of 

which runs (now covered over) the River Froom. 

The district was anciently named Aylard’s Street, 

after a Bristol family of the thirteenth century, 

but for centuries past it has been known as the 

Pithay—* pint-hedge" or well close. It led to 

the bridge over the Froom, with the Pithay Gate, 

one of the eight gates of the city. At one time 
the district included a much larger area, and was 
then an important and fashionable suburb, but for 

a century past it has been occu- 

pied by small shopkeepers. One 

house at the top of the slope 

looking into Wine Street had a 

pargetted front with a shield 

bearing the arms of the Brewers’ 

Company. 

Another old house which has 
vanished to make way for a board 
school is Tilly’s Court House. 
This old house stood on Barton 
Hill in the parish of St. Philip 
and just off the Bath Road. It 
was apparently built in 1658, as 
this date appeared both on the 
entrance and on the chimney- 
piece in the principal room. It 
was approached by the garden 
entrance and was stone-built. 
The windows were all square- 
headed with mullions, and origi- 
nally filled with leaded diamond 
squares. The dwelling was en- 
tered through the porch, with 
moulded Tudor head surmounted 
by two panels, the upper one 
bearing ANN: DOM. 4H: 1658, 
and the lower one containing 
lozenge ornaments and Tudor 
roses. The recesses on each 
side contained oak panelling and 
seats, the entrance being divided 
into sixteen panels. The dining 
hall was on the left and had a 
carved stone chimneypiece. The 
chief room was over ; it measured 
26 ft. long by 21 ft. wide, and con- 
tained a carved stone chimney- 
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OLD BRISTOL 


piece. Above the moulding of 
the opening was carving of 
quaint heads, mermaids, etc., 
and above again on a shield the 
letters and date „H; 1658, while 
in a lower shield were the 
Brewers’ arms. The ceiling of 
this room was in three enriched 
panels divided by heavy beams. 

St. Peter’s Hospital is an- 
other fragment of Old Bristol. 
The front, facing St. Peter’s 
churchyard, is, with its gables 
and arabesque carved enrich- 
ments, a striking specimen of 
timber architecture. It was 
reconstructed by Robert Ald- 
worth in 1612 upon the site of 
a much earlier mansion, three 
gables of which still remain. 
This early mansion was inha- 
bited for about two centuries by the Norton family, 
one of which, Thomas Norton, was reputed the 
most skilful alchemist of his time. (A Thomas 
Norton was M.P. for Bristol in 1399.) The house 
passed from the Norton family in 1580 to the 
Newton family of Barr's Court, and in 1607 it 
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THE "CAT AND WHEEL," CASTLE GREEN (DEMOLISHED) 


was purchased by Robert Aldworth, a merchant 
who reconstructed the chief port. In 1696 a 
mint was established here, which ceased to work 
after the coinage of nearly £500,000. Іп 1608 
the building was converted into a workhouse ; it is 
now used as offices of the Bristol Board of 
Guardians. The Court Room is highly enrichéd, 
the ceiling being a splendid example of early 
Jacobean work. It is surrounded by a pargetry 
frieze composed of armorial shields and griffins. 
The stone fireplace and oak panelling are in 
rich keeping. Two views of this interesting 
fragment of Old Bristol are given on the oppo- 
site page. 

“Тһе Rising Sun," shown among the accom- 
panying illustrations, was a small inn in Castle 
Ditch up to 1906, when it was rebuilt. It con- 
tained remains of a richly moulded ceiling, and 
specimens of old pargetry panels over the fire- 
place. (This old work reminds one of the 
articles on ** Barnstaple in the 17th Century " 
published in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for 
August and September 1898.) In the kitchen was 
an interesting stone chimneypiece of the reign of 
James I, dated 1606, but in a very dilapidated 
condition. It is interesting to know that the 
seventeenth-century relics have been preserved in 
the new building. 

“ The Cat and Wheel," another old Bristol inn, 
is now demolished. It stood at the entrance to 
Castle Green, and was a quaint-looking structure 
of seventeenth-century date. The original carved 
figure bracket with which it was embellished is in 
the Architectural room at the City Museum, 
which contains a number of most interesting relics 
of old houses in the city. А modern licensed 
house now stands on the site of the o!d inn. 
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FIREPLACES IN "THE RISING SUN," CASTLE DITCH 
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COMMITTEE FOR THE SURVEY OF THE 
MEMORIALS OF GREATER LONDON 


ДУ ОН “КЕ is much virtue in an 
(ot 4 c incorporated society, whether 
it bea city company, a guild, 
a college—in the old sense of 
the term—or merely a club. 
Such bodies are formed to 
maintain and crystallise an 
idea, which is made more im- 
portant and infinitely more picturesque by having 
its special company of sworn defenders. Our own 
committee is an illustration in point, although we 
can boast no fixed constitution, much lessa charter 
of incorporation. Yet the mere fact that there 
has been an active and organised band, ready to 
collect records and to make detailed surveys of 
the architectural and artistic treasures of London, 
and that this band has been working for eighteen 
years, has been no small factor in the education 
of public opinion and the formation of the present 
widespread interest in the past and all it has left 
to us. The Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments, which bids fair to assume 
the importance of a Government de- 
partment, and the Records Section of 
the London County Council, are both 
probably but the beginning of the 
great organisation that will be put in 
force to carry out this work, and when 
the history of the movement comes to 
be written, our committee will justly 
claim a big share in the forces that 
promoted their success. 

It is not, however, to the status of 
the Survey Committee that I wish to 
call attention, but rather to the things 
that have been preserved to us through 
the inherent and thrice-sanctified con- 
servatism of certain ancient and incor- 
porated societies. We must say reluc- 
tantly certain of these societies, for in 
the case of the City companies, who 
should have been the most jealous 
guardians of their beautiful buildings, 
we cannot forget the too frequent 
event of vandalism and unnecessary 
destruction. The Societies of the Law 
have, however, been kinder to the 
structures that have housed them. If 
we should have occasion to take the 
complete stranger to London through 

part that should give him a vivid 
picture of the city's dwellings from the 
fifteenth to the sixteenth centuries, 
we could not do better than stroll with 
him through the squares and court- 
yards of the Inns of Court and Chan- 
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cery. Quite a long walk can be devised if we 
visit them all. 

Starting from Gray's Inn Fields we can walk into 
Gray's Inn Square with its sober-fronted houses, 
and across to its hall of the mid-sixteenth century, 
with timber roof and screen, windows, lantern 
апа crowstepped gables, all complete. Through 
South Square, and other outlying portions of its 
precincts which sustain the character of the past, 
we gain. Oxford Street, and can proceed to Bar- 
nard's Inn with its hall of the fifteenth century, 
which was illustrated in these notes last month. 
Then Staple Inn provides us with a contrast, its six- 
teenth-century timberstreet-front leading usto a hall 
built in 158:, but set ina square of eighteenth-cen- 
tury houses. Passing through the square we get a 
good view of the southern side of the hall, and from 
this point can quickly gain the entrance to Lin- 
coln's Inn. Here we are in Tudor times, for the 
gateway is dated 1518, and the “old buildings” 
beyond have much of their original work left. The 
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somewhat modernised hall, Inigo Jones's Gothic 
Chapel, and New Square, with its seventeenth- 
century gateway which leads us into Carey Street, 
paint for us further scenes from the London which 
From Fetter Lane we 
can go through the neglected and 
courts of Clifford's Inn, the hall of which was re- 


lives now only in history. 
dismantled 


built in 1767, and is still picturesque, approached 
by roughly paved walks and deserted paths. Be- 
neath the arch of the former ancient gatehouse we 
can see Fleet Street, anc across the way are all 
the courts and quadrangles of the Inner and Middle 
Temple, whose treasures are well known. Котап- 
esque and Gothic mingle in the Templars' Church. 
work survives in the remains of Inner 
Temple Hall, the Elizabethan screen and roof of 
the hall of the Middle Temple are among the best 
products of their period, and the room in r7 Fleet 


Street, over one of the gatehouses, is a fine 


Tudor 


example of Jacobean work. Wren’s gatehouse, 
his doorways in King’s Bench Walk, his cloisters 
and courts, complete a veritable display of what 
once occupied the rest of London, but now survives 
only in this and a few other envied situations. 


WaALTER H. GODFREY. 


STAIRCASE IN A HOUSE IN WHITEHALL 
GARDENS, LONDON 


The English Staircase ``) 


(From '* 
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BOOKS 
THE ENGLISH STAIRCASE 

Tuts book 15 valuable alike for its illustrations 
and its letterpress. The entire growth of the 
English staircase is traced with discernment and 
knowledge, and typical examples of all the several 
periods are given. Sixty-three collotype plates 
are included, and there are about as many pages 
of descriptive matter interspersed with line draw- 
ings and photographs. The Gothic period, in- 
cluding the Norman that went before it and the 
Tudor that followed, offers us the simplest types, 
generally in stone; then came the wooden stair- 
cases of the second half of the sixteenth century, 
developing as the years passed, and culminating 
in the richness and elegance of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. “ No portion of the 
staircase escaped the influence of these changes 
in style," says the author, “ but their character- 
istics are most faithfully апа consistently shown 
in the method of filling the balustrade, and this 
provides the simplest basis for classification. In 
Elizabeth's reign two fashions were in vogue, and 
it 1s difficult to say whether they were simulta- 
neously introduced or not. The one, which was 
most popular, was effected by turned balusters; 
the other, almost exclusively followed in the later 
Jacobean work, made use of dwarf pilasters, of 
flat section that tapered towards their base, a type 
of ornament seen in extraordinary profusion and 
in every kind of design of the early seventeenth 
century. . . The newly-discovered art of turn- 
ing was evidently dear to the heart of the Eliza- 
bethan joiner, and he began to turn his newels as 
well as his balusters; but soon, guided by his 
better judgment, he confined the work of his lathe 
to the finials and pendants, which form so impor- 
tant a part of the general design, giving point 
to every rise and fall in the varying flights of 
the steps." Later came a more cultured use of 
Renaissance forms, and often a curious mixture 
of them, such as we see in the staircase at 
No. 9 5t. Margaret's Street, Canterbury. 

The later types lead us to the full Renaissance, 
chiefly in wood, and then on to the eighteenth- 
century types, in which iron balustrading is often 
happily introduced. The lyre-shape was a favou- 
rite at first, but later came a preference for S balus- 
ters, a good example of which form 15 afforded bv 
the staircase in a house in Whitehall Gardens, 
shown on this page. 

Mr. Godfrey deals with all these and many 
other types, his letterpress being no less interest- 
ing than the illustrations, which are excellent 
Altogether the book 
Is one we can heartily commend. 


“The English Staircase.” By Walter H. Godfrey. 
London: В. Г. Batsford, 94 High Holborn. | Price 185. 


alike in scope and quality. 
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CARVED NEWELS OF STAIRCASE AT 
NO. 9 ST. MARGARET'S STREET, CANTERBURY 


(From “The English Staircase '”) 


A SHORT HISTORY OF LONDON 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Нитнекто the architecture of London has been 
somewhat difficult to studv historicallv, for want 
of something in the nature of a handv catalogue 
raisonné of the items. To say, without qualifica- 
tion, that in this book Mr. Godfrey has met the 
want would do it less than justice. Тһе volume, 
portable and almost pocketable though it is, 
betrays nothing of the aridity of a mere list of 
places of interest, and it never even suggests 
(except by contrast) the dull perfunctoriness of 
the average guide-book. Yet it will serve the 
turn either of the “intelligent amateur " or of the 
trained architect, bv telling the former where and 
how he may increase his knowledge, and bv 
affording the latter а solid groundwork of system- 
atic investigation. 

The arrangement is naturally chronological ; 
history cannot be conveniently presented in any 
other order ; and so, after a general introduction 
in which the rise and growth of architecture in 
Europe until the end of the tenth centurv are, so 
to speak, polished off within the compass of some 
sixteen pages, we get sections that deal respectively 
with Norman, Gothic (in several sections, accord- 
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ing to its various phases of development), 
Tudor, the Renaissance from Elizabeth to 
James I, the period of Inigo Jones and his 
contemporaries, the age of Sir Christopher 
Wren, and, finally, the Georgian period, with 
which, in accordance with the prescribed 
scope of the book, the history ends. 

Of course, nobody will suppose that the 
250 illustrations comprised in the volume 
exhaust the possibilities, as the author, so 
conversant with the architecture of London, 
has most reason to know. Аз he says, “А 
selection only has been made of the buildings 
at disposal, in order to give the various periods 
a proper relative treatment ; ” and the selec- 
tion appears to be entirely subjective and dis- 
criminating—that is to say, the examples have 
been chosen for their relevancy, rather than 
for any less defensible reason. Interiors, ex- 
teriors, and details, almost invariably justify 
their inclusion in a book in which there is much 
to admire and little or nothing to contemn. 
The book contains half a dozen or so of fold- 
ing maps, on which the positions of the ex- 
amples are prominently indicated; the corre- 
sponding lists of buildings, to which brief parti- 
culars are appended ; and a good index. But, 
in spite of its maps and guides and other 


, 


я appurtenances of lucidity, it is a genuine short 


history of architecture in London, ably narrated 
Бу one who knows and loves his subject 
passing well. 

“А History of Architecture іп London.” Arranged to 
illustrate the Course of Architecture in England until 
1300, with a Sketch of the preceding European Styles, By 
Walter H. Godfrey, Architect. With а Preface by Philip 
Norman, LL.D., F.S.A. With 250 illustrations, 7 maps, 
and descriptive guide to the buildings. London: D. 7. 
Batsford, 94 High Holborn, Cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


WOOD CARVINGS IN ENGLISH CHURCHES 


MEDLEVAL history is often no other than a 
chronicle of kings and courtiers. The annals of 
the poor are carved in wood, mainly on the 
misericords of churches. Mr. Francis Bond, in 
his volume on “ Misericords,” claims that such 
carvings are arecord of just what stately historians 
omit, and what it is of real interest to know. 
“They constitute a History of Social Life in 
England in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries as it was lived by common folk . . . an 
honest transcript of what went on every day in 
the cottages and the streets, the fields and the 
woods." Their name is legion; and although 
vast numbers have perished, а selection from the 
survivals has enabled Mr. Bond to illustrate 
lavishly an extraordinarily entertaining volume. 

In the second volume, (1) stalls and tabernacle 
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work, and (2) bishops' thrones апа chancel chairs, 
the illustrations naturally show less of grotesque 
humour, exhibiting greater beautv of design and 
more skill in execution, while the text, if it con- 
tains less that is quaint and curious, 1s richer in 
«esthetic interest. 

The book is replete with illustrations, and in 
glancing over those of stallwork at Lancaster, 
Chester, Ripon, and Manchester, concerning 
which Mr. Bond holds that there is nothing in 
this country more consummate in design or 
execution, one shares his astonishment that ‘‘ even 
the most splendid examples of this branch of 
English art have been passed over with uncom- 
prehending indifference ”—if, indeed, this is not 
rather an exaggeration of the fact; for of late 
years, at all events, old English woodwork has 
received, especially at the hands of lecturers, a 
good deal of the concentrated attention which it 
certainly deserves. 

The bulk of the book deals with stalls and 
tabernacle work, but “ Bishops’ Thrones” and 
* Chairs in Churches " form two very interesting 
chapters. The throne and chair of the bishop 
are of venerable origin. In pagan Rome, the 
greater officials had a sella curulis—the *'curule 
chair" of the Macaulay lays—and the sella 
gestatoria in which they were carried in procession 
—a sort of sedan chair. Many of these seats of 
the mighty are associated with traditions that are 
not least interesting where they are most obviously 
fabulous; while some of them are accredited with 
a more or less credible history. In Winchester 


DETAIL OF CHAIR AT HIGHER PEOVER 
(From “ Wood Carvings in English Churches") 
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CHAIR IN WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL 


(From ** Wood Carvings in English Churches” ) 


Cathedral, for instance, is the chair which was 
used by Mary I on her pathetic marriage with 
Philip of Spain, which was solemnised in the 
Lady Chapel. Chairs are often placed to the 
north of the altar, where the appointed preacher 
sits before delivering his sermon. Of these 
chairs, very many have been presented by the 
owner of some manor-house or parsonage, which 
was most probably the case with the chair that 
for nearly a century has been thus used in the 
Mainwaring Chapel of Higher Peover Church, 
Cheshire, which bears the name of “ Dorathy 
Maynwaring," who in 1545 married Sir Richard 
Mainwaring, High Sheriff of Salop. “Most of 
the chair," says Mr. Bond, “1$ older than her 
time; Dorothy seems to have had it put together 
of old bits of carving, adding her name and por- 
trait, and the raven, the crest of her father, Sir 
Robert Corbet." Mr. Bond's skill in discovering, 
selecting, and describing the many and various 
objects of interest in which our older ecclesiastical 
buildings abound was never better seen than in 
these two volumes on ancient woodwork. They 
are well printed, but we do not admire the colour 
of the binding-covers. 


“ Wood Carvings in English Churches.” 1. Misericords 
JHlustrated with 241 photographs and drawings. Pages 
хху +238. 75. ба. net. И. (1) Stalls and Tabernacle 
Work, (2) Bishops’ Thrones and Chancel Chairs. Tilus. 
trated with 124 photographs and drawings. Pages xvi 
+138. 6s.nel. Each by Francis Bond, and each published 
by Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press. 
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NEAR BASINGSTOKE 


VYNE, 


2.-THE PIGEON-HOUSE AT THE 


THE VYNE 
BY J. ALFRED GOTCH, F.S.A., F.R.L.B.A. 


(GAGA HE VYNE, in Hampshire, not 
ar 2 far from the town of Basing- 
stoke, has ап architectural 
history of more than usual 
interest. It possesses note- 
worthy work of four impor- 
tant periods, the early six- 
teenth century, late sixteenth, 
mid-seventeenth, and mid-eighteenth centuries. 

The earliest part of the house 15 due to Sir Wil- 
liam Sandys, afterwards William Lord Sandvs of 
The Vyne, who lived in the reigns of Henry VII 
and Henry VIII, and was high in the favour of the 
latter genial if choleric monarch. The extent of 
the original house (which must have been the 
successor of an earlier dwelling) cannot be exactly 
determined, but substantial remains exist in the 
Tudor chapel and the Oak Gallery. The latter is 
the familiar long gallery of the sixteenth century, 
and it 1s at least open to doubt whether it received 
its great length, 82ft., at its inception. If so, it 
would rank among the earliest of all English long 
galleries, its only rival in point of date being that 
at Hampton Court, the great palace of Cardinal 
Wolsey, which was presented to Henry VIII, pre- 
sumably complete, іп 1525. It has been generally 
supposed, with much probabilitv, that the gallery 
at Hampton Court was the first instance of its kind 
in England; but Lord Sandys was a friend of 
Wolsey's, and they may have had building ideas 
in common. 

The date of the Oak Gallery at The Vyne can 
be only approximately determined. Among the 
shields and badges on its panelling are the arms of 
Wolsev and his cardinal's hat. As he was made 
cardinal in 1515 and died in 1530, those two vears 
fix the limits within which the work must have 
been carried out. From the character of some of 
the detail, which is of the Franco-Italian type, an 
earlier date than about 1520 1s unlikely ; and as the 
arms of Henry VIII and of Katherine of Aragon, 
his first queen, also occur, the work must have been 
completed while they were still on good terms. 
The probable date would therefore be about 
1520-1525. 

The plan of the house is of the symmetrical 
E shape with certain excrescences, among which 
is the Tudor chapel. It is most unlikely that this 
symmetrical disposition was adopted so early as 
I525; and as there is at least one large chimney- 
piece of late Elizabethan or Jacobean character, 
in a room called the Tapestry Room, the prob- 
abilitv is that the house was remodelled to the 
E shape late in the sixteenth century, and that the 
long gallery was either then formed by lengthen- 
ing an earlier room, or by incorporating the 
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alreadv existing gallery into the revised plan. The 
former course would be the more likely; but the 
whole length of the gallery is clothed with linen- 
fold panelling, and the panels contain arms, mono- 
grams, and devices in the style of 1520 and 
thereabouts, which prima facie point to its always 
having been of its present extent. A close scrutiny 
of the arms and devices and of the panelling itself 
might reveal some differences which would support 
the theory of an extension; or, on the other hand, 
it might confirm the claim of The Vyne to possess 
one of the earliest examples of that peculiarly late- 
sixteenth century feature, the long gallery. 

But, leaving this interesting speculation, the 
panelling itself is worthy of attention. In its 
large spaces and somewhat heavy framing it 
connects itself with medizval joiner’s work; the 
linen-fold pattern has touches about it which point 
to l'ranco-Italian influence, as also does the treat- 
ment of many of the shields and devices which fill 
the space not occupied by the linen-fold. The 
particular panels illustrated here (Fig. 3) must have 
been refitted to suit the shutters of the sash- 
windows, and they do not happen to show the 
new foreign influence so well as some of the others. 
But the panel over the door of the room 
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containing the royal arms supported by amorini is 
peculiarly Italian in feeling ; and yet there 15 some- 
thing about its handling which throws doubt upon 
its Italian origin, and seems to point perhaps to 
an English carver well practised in the new style. 

The general sentiment of the decoration is quite 
English. The shields, the mottoes, the mono- 
grams, and the badges are such as тау be seen in 
many rich pieces of work of the time of Henry VIII. 
Among them are W.S., for the builder, William 
Sandys, and a winged goat; the arms of Katherine 
of Aragon; the arms of Wolsey and a cardinal’s 
hat; the royal arms; such as the 
portcullis and fleur-de-lys; the arms of Powlet 
and other neighbouring families; the 


royal badges, 


monogram 


W.H. and three sickles for Hungerford; К.Е. 
and a pelican; H.D. and an eagle displaved ; 
short mottoes, such as “Good hop," “Good 
helpe,” ‘‘Ades Dieu," “ Ceur pour ceur,” and 


“ Kingh Harri.” There are other shields as well, 
and if they were identified they would in all 
likelihood throw light upon the history of the 
panelling. 

The Tudor chapel also has some exceedingly 
interesting work in the Franco-Italian style of 
I520 or thereabouts. 

The next important period of building would 
secm to be the end ofthe sixteenth centurv, or the 
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beginning of the seventeenth, when, as already 
said, the house must have assumed its E shape, 
and when rooms were embellished in the 
manner. 


Jacobean 
But there is nothing on record to indi- 
cate who was responsible for this work. The 
views of the two principal fronts (Figs. 5 and 6) 
give a good idea of the mass of the symmetrical 


house which came into being at this time; at the 
further end of the garden front is the Tudor 


chapel, and in its centre, as well as on the 
entrance front, is evidence of the next important 
alterations, those which were carried out in the 
Whether the 
sash windows which replaced the original mul- 
>d at this time is not certain, 
but the probability is that they were later, judging 
by the thin sash-bars. 


middle of the seventeenth century. 


lions were introduce 


The Classic portico on the garden front, and the 
doors on the entrance front (both the central 
doors and those in the side wings), are the most 
notable remains of the third period of building. 
This work has been attributed to Inigo Jones, but 
the evidence, which in this case is luckily to 
hand, points more certainly to his nephew and 
assistant John Webb as the designer. It must 
be remembered that the property had by this time 
changed hands. From the Sandys it had passed 


to Chaloner Chute, an eminent Parliamentarian 
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who became Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons under Richard Cromwell. It is inherently 
improbable that he would have employed Inigo 
Jones, who was an ardent Royalist, and actually 
resident in Basing House near by when it was 
taken by the Parliamentary forces. But the 
original design of the porch is preserved in the 
Devonshire collection at the library of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, as well as two 
smaller designs, one for an interior doorway and 
another for a “tabernacle,” both of which were 
intended for The Vyne. These drawings are 
clearly not by Inigo Jones, but they may very well 
be the work of Webb—the portico in particular. 
The proportions of this feature, somewhat 
obscured in the view by the creepers, are rather 
attenuated, but the detail 15 refined. The whole 
structure, however, is out of place, and harmonises 
ill, both with the battlemented parapets of the 
first house and the plain ones of its Jacobean 
enlargement. The doors on the entrance front 
(Fig. 4) blend more happily with their surround- 
ings, and still preserve, especially that in the 
corner, something of that wayward fancy which 
marks the work of the early seventeenth century. 
Webb, at his best, had quite a dainty imagination, 
as may be seen in some of the panelling at 
Thorpe Hall, and in some of his designs in the 
Devonshire collection. 

The dining-room shows other work of this time 
in its chimneypiece (Fig. 11), the design of which 
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strong infusion of the departing 
Jacobean style, combined with some bold floral 
carving in the frieze (Fig. 12), which almost 
anticipates the virility of Wren. The character 
of such detail, however, is more probably due to 
the carver than to the architect, for even the most 
accomplished architect in those times relied more 
upon the skill of the craftsman he selected than 
upon the minuteness of his own instructions. 

The panelling on the dining-room walls dates 
from the time of the Jacobean alterations. The 
cornice which surmounts it may possibly be of the 
Webb period, but more probably is to be attri- 
buted to the eighteenth century. 

In the grounds of the house are two curious 
brick buildings (Fizs. 2 and 7) which are said to 
have been designed by Webb. They are a lodge 
and a pigeon-house. They do по discredit to 
whomsoever is responsible for them, being a 
fairly successful attempt to express in rather 
clumsy materials (brick and tiles) the idea of a 
small Classic domed building. The lodge is the 
severer of the two, none but plain rectangular 


retains a 


bricks being employed. Іп the pigeon-house 
there are a few moulded members which relieve 
its severity. The domed roofs are covered with 
small tiles. How far these buildings would suffer 
if isolated from the surrounding foliage and 
creepers is another question. 

The last work of historical interest was carried 


out in the middle of the eighteenth century by 
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John Chute, the friend and correspondent of 
Horace Walpole. On August 2oth, 1758, Walpole 
writes to George Montagu that he had recently 
been to The Vyne, where he had been *' greatly 
pleased with the alterations ; the garden is quite 
beautified and the house dignified." Exactly what 
evoked this admiration is not clear, because 
Chute's chef d'œuvre, the great staircase, 15 men- 
tioned by Walpole some years later as having 
been recently erected. Walpole was a curious 
mixture. He had a genuine appreciation of good 
art, mixed with that admiration of artificiality 
which marks the treatment of architecture 
throughout his period. Strawberry Hill must 
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have been a wonderful conglomeration of the 
ridiculous and the almost sublime. His comments 
on one of the great new gardens which he went 
to see—a garden where all sorts of devices had 
been employed to achieve an imitation of one of 
the artificial landscape pictures then so much in 
vogue—are full of approbation, yet not without 
a subacid infusion of contempt, as though his 
better judgment were struggling against his 
fashionable instincts. Then, again, his account of 
a visit to Stowe, wherein he describes how a 
shivering party of grandees, some of them lame 
with gout, descended in crippled state the magni- 
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ficent flights of garden steps іп order to sup before 
an admiring crowd, shows how—among friends at 
any rate—he was prepared to ridicule the gran- 
diose ideas of the great people with whom he 
associated. Не reduces the god-like to human 
dimensions. 

Even in praising Mr. Chute's staircase, cited as 
an illustration of the skill of the admirable 
dilettanti architects of the time, he half condemns 
it (perhaps unwittingly) by designating it as 
*theatric," just as, with equal felicity, he calls 
the bridge at Wilton theatric. In that word 15 
the key to much of the architectural design of the 
period. | How apt the description was may be 
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judged by the illustrations of the staircase itself 
(Figs. 8 and 9). It presents a splendid coup 
d'ail, but it is a little overpowering for a private 
house of the size of The Vyne; and surely anything 
so domestic as chairs or a grandfather clock is out 
of place on it. Busts and statues perhaps, but 
nothing homely. These grand conceptions have 
the defects of their qualities. 

It has always been conceded that Mr. Chute, 
* the great Cà," as Walpole calls him, designed 
the staircase; and indeed he was a man of culti- 
vated taste and brilliant gifts. But it 1s certain 
that he must have had some practical hand to 
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Cardinal Wolsey are commemo- 
rated on its panels; Anne Boleyn 
came there during her brief queen- 
ship; so, too, did her daughter 
Elizabeth many years later; ardent 
Royalists quitted it to fight for 
Charles, and finally parted with it 
to one of the opposite side, that 
Chaloner Chute whom his con- 
temporaries regarded as one of the 
ablest men in England. 

Horace Walpole spent many 
days within its precincts in com- 
pany with his friend John Chute, 
for whom һе had as sincere 
an admiration as his peculiar 
temperament admitted. The 
present owners, still bearing the 
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help him in the detail, and only 
those who have had experience in 
designing know how all-important 
the detail is. It 1s not on record 
whose was the practical hand, but 
its owner was clearly a man of 
skill and feeling. Не was not 
quite so happy in the management 
of the vestibule ceiling (Fig. т), 
but the traditions of fine work 
were still alive. 

The Vyne is not so accessible 
as many great houses, but it 1s 
well worth a visit, not only be- 
cause of its architectural interest, 
but because it connects itself at 
many points with notable figures 
in history and literature. Henry 
VIII, Katherine of Aragon, and !1—DINING-ROOM 


=. 
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name of Chute although not 
lineal descendants, are yet con- 
nected by near family ties to their 
predecessors, and take an undi- 
minished interest in their ancient 
home. 

It is certainly а precious 
heritage, abounding with charm. 
The entrance front especially is 
delightful, its mellowed brickwork 
overgrown with ivy here and 
creeper there, enlivened by stone 
quoins, and crowned by a tiled roof 
of most pleasing quality. To gaze 
upon its ancient face is to betrans- 
ported into another age: a place 
for the dreamer as much as for the 
architect. 
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ABBOT'S HOSPITAL, GUILDFORD, AND ITS PREDECESSORS 


BY WALTER H. GODFREY 


=< Н E close alliance which exists 
A between architecture and na- 
tional history is a common- 
place, and a review of its 
connection in each of the 
several departments into 
which it is divided is an un- 
failing and fruitful source of 
The larger classifications of domestic, 


study. 
ecclesiastical, and military, building will always 
absorb the energies of our chief writers, and in 
them we can see the more important and national 
movements portrayed, and in no small measure 


explained. But there are many other ways of 


pursuing this interesting inquiry, and one of the . 


most attractive Is by the examination of a single 
type of building, allocated to a special purpose, 
which can be traced through succeeding periods, 
and in which we can see the effect of the larger 
changes step by step. These sidepaths of archi- 
tectural history differ from one another in their 
relative interest and importance, and some lead 
us only a certain distance, having been deserted 
by those generations for whom they have had no 
further use—the blind alleys of a former pilgrim- 
age. Others, however, continue with us to the 
present day, and furnish in their history а com- 
plete and connected story of ancient and modern 
times. 

One of the most complete series of buildings 
in our own country is furnished by those familiar 
groups of cottages which we know as almshouses, 
and which persist even at the present time, im- 
patient though we be of the early traditions with 
which they are linked. The claims that the alms- 
house makes upon our attention and our interest 
are very many. Yet beyond the occasional sketch 
or monograph, and the modest note in a town or 
county history, these beautiful buildings have re- 
ceived little of the study and appreciation which 
they deserve.* 

From the time of the Norman kings and in 
almost all the succeeding years the almshouse, or 
its ancient precursor the hospital, has handed 
down to us the most charming specimens of the 
domestic architecture of each period. More than 
that, the almshouse, being essentially a home for 
a number of people, furnishes us with examples of 
the grouping of several units of building and of 
the methods of composition and arrangement 
which were successively in vogue. Мог was it 


ж Mr. Sidney Heath has missed a great opportunity in his 
book entitled “ОЮ English Houses of Alms,” published last 
year. He has touched on a very small portion of the field, and 
has not attempted any serious classification or arrangement. 
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merely a domestic structure even after the secu- 
larising influence of the monastic dissolution, for 
in the majority of cases it had its chapel—remind- 
ing us of the private chapels which were once in 
every mansion—and again it partook of the nature 
of a public building with its common rooms and 
dining-hall. The very nature of the almshouse 
and the perpetuity of its endowment was a safe- 
guard against the careless destruction to which 
private property is so often subject, and the 
humble station of its occupants averted the ruth- 
less hand of the **improver" until the lamented 
advent of the Charity Commissioners. This same 
humble conservatism has preserved for us in many 
cases that most notable mediaeval idea of com- 
munity of living, which was of the essence of 
monasticism, and the little families or societies, 
each with its warden, brethren, and sisters, have 
not yet been wholly swept away, but survive here 
and there in the very bomes which saw their 
first gathering. With the persistence of the idea 
remain also many of the objects which were most 
intimately connected with its ritual or ceremonial: 
the courtyard with its gatehouses to isolate and 
defend it, the cloister and the chapel for common 
life and worship, beside such insignia and furniture 
as its gowns and corporate seal, its plate, stained 
glass, pictures, and books. In a hundred different 
details we can recognise the wonderful story of 
the past which has not quite died in the midst of 
the present. Here is the history of an important 
institution which, in its successive modification or 
development, and in the gradual secularisation of 
its early character, provides a running commen- 
tary on English social life. It is also the history 
of an interesting type of building which in the 
beauty and variety of its forms provides a signifi- 
cant index to the changing modes of architecture 
and the allied arts. 

The pre-Reformation hospital, maison-dieu, 
bedehouse, or almshouse has had a careful and 
generally well-informed historian in Miss R. M. 
Clay, whose work entitled “ English Medizval 
Hospitals" was published by Messrs. Methuen in 
their Antiquary's Library. Miss Clay's work is 
valuable in its examination of the typical life of 
the hospital and of its status as compared with 
the monastic institutions of the Church ; but be- 
yond the interesting glimpses which she gives into 
the customs of this earlier period we are still 
without a proper comparative study of the whole 
subject. As is so often the case with a settled 
institution of this kind, the architectural problem 
contains the key to many outstanding features of 
its constitution, and until a complete collection 
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of plans is available we shall not have the mate- 
rial for an exhaustive history. Happily, however, 
enough 15 known to allow an intelligible outline to 
be drawn, in which it is probable that most of the 
examples will be found ultimately to have their 
place. In the present paper I shall attempt to 
set down this outline only in its barest form, mak- 
ing of it a slight introduction to a note on the 
Jacobean hospital of Archbishop Abbot at Guild- 
ford, and a further comment on the types which 
followed the buildings here illustrated. 

The aim and purpose of the mediaeval alms- 
house—to afford rest and help to the needy 
traveller, the sick, and the aged —was an essenti- 
ally Christian idea, and was from the first definitely 
associated with the Church. And, indeed, if it 
had not been officially identified with the Church 
it could not have avoided the influence and 
direction of the great spiritual organisation that 
absorbed the generous impulses of the period. 
The monastic orders them- 
selves were at first the chief 
vehicles for charity, and the 
giving of alms being oneof the 
first principles of Christian 
life, the nobles and wealthy 
ecclesiastics seconded the 
efforts of the monks by their 
liberal gifts and constantly 
open tables, as we may read 
in the pages of John Stow 
and other writers. But at 
the same time there were 
instituted societies of the poor 
alone, following in a measure 
the monastic orders, and en- 
dowed by individual philan- 
thropists. It was not neces- 
sary for these men to subscribe 
to the vow of poverty (though 
sometimes required of them), 
for they were already desti- 
tute, and dependent entirely 
upon the charity of their foun- 
ders, and no doubt this very 
circumstance made their foun- 
dations have a more deeply 
religious aspect in the eyes 
of the mediaeval Church. Thus 
we find the first hospitals 
formed into small companies 
of brethren, each with a master 
or chaplain elected from their 
number, each clothed with a 
special gown and under some 
rule of religious observance. 

Е. T. Dollman in his “Ex. е-е 
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tecture " (1858) was one of the earliest writers to 
point out the two chief models upon which the 
hospital plan was formed. Тһе original type, 
and that more convenient for the sick and dis- 
abled, followed the plan of the monastic infirmary 
— ап aisled hall with a chapel generally at the east 
end, looking forall practical purposes like the aisled 
nave of a church with its chancel. The aisles, or, 
where they were absent, the two sides of the nave, 
formed two dormitories along which were ranged 
the beds for the sick, who could thus hear and 
enjoy the services without rising from their couch 
or passing the door of their little cubicles. In 
large hospitals the nave was divided into two 
floors, the chapel being taken the total height of 
both, and being divided from them by a double 
screen. This may be conveniently termed the 
dormitory plan, from its central and distinguishing 
feature. The hall itself was not, however, an 


isolated building, but, like its prototvpe the in- 
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firmarv, had its own outbuild- 
ings, its kitchen and stores, 
occasionally its cloister, and 
sometimes a separate master's 
house. 

The second method of ar- 
rangement was based upon the 
Carthusian plan of separate 
dwellings or cells, generally 
grouped around a cloister or 
courtyard, and this proved not 
only the most useful provision 
for inmates who were not bed- 
ridden, but a popular com- 
promise, as it were, in that 
it afforded a way of dispensing 
with the stricter monastic idea 
without losing the benefits of 
communal life. Thus arose 
the recognised almshouse plan 
of  post-Reformation days, 
which persists to our own time. 

The dormitory plan seems at 
first sight a somewhat primitive 
method, and the thirteenth- 
century building of St. Mary's 
Hospital, Chichester, where 
the alms-people still live under 
the one wide roof of their great 
hall, is looked upon as a singu- 
lar survival from another age. 
The idea, no doubt, in its 
communal aspect, is a dis- 
tinctly medieval one, but a 
little reflection will show that 
it was also a perfectly sound £— - $ 
one. Our hospitals for the d 
sick of the present dav have 
their wards with a large number of beds side by 
side, and the up-to-date Rowton lodging-house is 
composed of long apartments divided by dwarf 
partitions into cubicles not dissimilar to those of 
the ancient hospitals. Mr. Edward S. Prior has 
long shown that the Middle Azes had their own 
very sound ideas on sanitation, and there is no 
reason to believe that these lofty infirmaries were 
not perfectly clean and wholesome. For the sick, 
at least, they formed practically the only satis- 
factory arrangement, and we know that in many 
foundations the sisterhood was the nursing staff 
for the aged and bedridden poor. The greater 
number of these infirmary halls have been 
destroyed. Wigston’s Hospital, Leicester (151 3), 
must have been a building of wonderful size and 
beauty with its two storeys and chapel to the east. 
Its sister establishment, Trinity Hospital (** The 
Newarke ”), reconstituted іп 1355, included a dean, 
12 secular canons, 12 vicars, 3 clerks, 6 choristers, 
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50 poor men, 50 poor women, and IO nurses. 
Examples of surviving halls are to be found in 
the Bede House, Higham Ferrers (1423); St. 
John's Hospital, Northampton (founded 1140); 
Browne's Hospital, Stamford (с. 1485); St. John's 
Hospital, Sherborne (1437); St. Mary Magdalene's, 
Glastonbury (13th century); St. Nicholas, Salis- 
bury (1214) ; St. Saviour’s, Wells (1436). The 
beautiful hospital of St. Giles, Norwich, called 
also the Great Hospital (founded 1246), with its 
cloister and master's house, is attached to the 
church of St. Helen, part of the latter being 
divided up into wards after the ancient manner, 
the women in the Eagle ward (the chancel) to the 
east, and the men in the nave towards the west. 
Browne's Hospital, Stamford, has a fine ** audit " 
room over the dormitory which occupies the usual 
position west of the chapel. 

The examples of the second type of plan—the 
group of separate dwellings round a courtyard— 
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date chiefly from the fifteenth cen- 
tury and onwards. Courtyards and 
quadrangular forms of building had, 
of course, been connected with the 
dormitory tvpe, for this was the recog- 
nised method of medizval planning 
(cf. Browne's Hospital, Stamford, and 
St. Cross, Winchester), but the new 
quadrangle was a departure in princi- 
ple from the older plan, and, as noted 
above, it followed the establishments 
of the Carthusian order. An early 
instance of a new foundation with 
quadrangle and cloister-walk is the 
well-known hospital at  Ewelme 
(Охоп.), founded by the Duke and 
Duchess of Suffolk—the latter а 
granddaughter of Geoffrey Chaucer—in 1434. 
Here the almshouses are situated close to the 
parish church, to which they are connected by 
a passage at the tower, and, as the south aisle 
was specially allocated to the brethren, the pre- 
sence of a separate chapel was rendered unneces- 
sary. The second of the two foundations con- 
nected with the Great Hospital of St. Cross seems 
to have been responsible for the beautiful stone 
cottages which still stand, having been probably 
erected by Cardinal Beaufort in 1445, and here 
the noble church of the older hospital per- 
forms the function of the chapel. With St. 
Cross should be compared such foundations as 
the Vicar's Close at Wells (which has many 
similarities to the almshouse or hospital) and 
the colleges of chantry priests, one at least of 
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which—the college at Cobham in Kent (1362)— 
was in 1597 converted into an almshouse proper 


under the title of New College. Occasionally the 
quadrangle was so small as to be scarcely more 
than an “area” in the building, each room of 
which was the home of a different occupant. 
Such is Ford's Hospital, Coventry (1529), com- 
monly called the Grey Friars, a specimen of 
Gothic woodwork which has often been illustrated 
on account of its great richness. Timber-built 
almshouses are not infrequent, and the Earl of 
Leicester's fine hospital at Warwick (1571) has a 
quadrangular plan of two storeys, each with a 
graceful cloister of wooden arcading. 

These hospitals with their separate dwellings 
show many minor differences of plan. А dining 
hall, a ** great chamber " or common room, and а 
kitchen, were often in- 
cluded in the range of 
buildings or were an- 
nexed to it. The gate- 
house or simple gate- 
way, the master's 
rooms, the muniment 
room, and the outside 
staircases, gave oppor- 
tunity for variation in 
grouping ; and the hos- 
pital chapel, when pre- 
sent, invested the 
whole block with its 
chief distinction. At 
Warwick the hospital 
has the use of the old 
Guild Chapel over the 
west town-gate that 
still survives. 

The influence of the 
Reformation was most 
decidedly in favour of 
those institutions 
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which, like the last considered, adopted only 
semi-monastic customs. 
monasteries had sunk too deep to allow of the 
older establishments remaining unharmed, and 
many were re-constituted so as to conform to 
the later ideas. The independence of thought 
fostered by the Reformation, and the indivi- 
dualism which directed the Renaissance, both 
made for the confirmation and extension of the 
system of separate dwellings. Occasionally we 
get a reversion to the old tvpe, as in the curious 
little building of Beamesley Hospital, Yorks 
(1593), which 15 circular, the chapel being in the 
middle and lighted by a clerestory, while seven 
cubicles surrounding it form an ambulatory, very 
much like the circular aisle of the nave to the 
Temple Church. Exceptions though there may 
be, the principle of community of interest remained 
sufficiently familiar to the people in their trade 
guilds and companies to prevent their dispensing 
with the hospital idea and substituting what in 
modern times we call outdoor relief. So the 
incorporated hospital continued, and quadrangles 
were still planned, but now in the manner of the 
courtyards of the rapidly advancing domestic 
architecture of the day. 

The dissolution of the monasteries had made the 
necessity for almshouses even greater than it had 
been before, and we find that the problem of the 
poor had assumed serious proportions by the reign 
of Elizabeth, and led to a great increase in the 
number of hospitals. They continued to become 
augmented, and the records of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries are crowded with the names 
of the new foundations. The Whitgift Hospital, 
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ABBOT'S HOSPITAL, GUILDFORD 


Croydon* (1597); Jesus Hospital, Lyddington 
(1602) ; Sackville College, East Grinstead (1608); 
Weekley Hospital, Northants (1611); Almshouses, 
Chipping Campden (1612); the three hospitals of 
the Earl of Northampton— Trinity Hospital, 
Greenwich (1613); Trinity Hospital, Castle Rising 
(1614); and Trinity Hospital, Clun (1614)—Con- 
ingsby Hospital, Hereford (1614); Eyre's Hospital, 
Salisbury (1617); Abbot’s Hospital, Guildford 
(1619); Wyatt's Hospital, Godalming (1622); 
Penrose Almshouses, Barnstaple (1627); and Jesus 
Hospital, Bray* (1627)—these are a few of 
the interesting buildings of about the time of 
James I, and the Guildford example is in many 
ways typical of them all, although the contempo- 
rary enthusiasm for design found in them wide 
opportunities for variation. Archbishop Abbot had 
before him the fine example of his predecessor 
John Whitgift, whose hospital at Croydon 
attracted wide notice, if we are to believe the 
contemporary testimony of John Stow, and 
probably Whitgift’s work inspired many of the 
later benefactors to imitate him. The two build- 
ings are curiously similar in plan, although there 
is a marked difference in their architectural 
treatment, the work at Guildford being more 
pretentious than that of the earlier hospital. In 
both cases the administrative block, or rather that 
containing the principal and common apartments, 
was placed on the side opposite to the entrance 
with its gatehouse, the cottages of the pensioners 
occupying the rest of the courtyard. In this they 
were following in effect the usual plan of the 
larger country houses of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, the same rooms being provided 
in the main block as were required for private 
occupation, while the usual quarters of the 
domestic staff are here transferred to the alms- 
people. Тһе common hall or dining-room 
occupied a position near the centre—at Croydon 
to the left, and at Guildford to the right of 
the passage and archway into the gardens. 
In each building the kitchen is placed in the 
extreme left-hand corner, and the chapel in a 
similar position to the right. The house of the 
warden or master, however, is at Croydon placed 
over the common hall and kitchen, and contains 
the “audience ” or great chamber as its principal 
apartment, whereas at Guildford the master 
occupies a part of the street front, the great 
chamber (called here the library) being placed, 
as before, over the hall. 

Abbot's Hospital provides for some twenty-five 
inmates, including the master, as compared with 
forty at Whitgift; but, as already remarked, it is 
more ambitious in its architectural treatment. 


“ж Plans of these have been published in THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Review— Whitgift Hospital, April 1909; Jesus Hospital, June 
1911. 
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ABBOT'S HOSPITAL, GUILDFORD 


The quadrangle is entered by a 

fine brick tower with four octa- 

gonal turrets, in the centre of 

the street front. The tower is of 

three storeys, and like the rest of  --.-- 
the building is of brick with stone n 

dressings, the turrets being taken --: 

up a good height above the para- 
pet, and finished with excellent 
lead-covered cupolas, and vanes. 
The two opposite lateral blocks 
which enclose the courtyard are 
projected towards the street to | 
form wings, and are finished with | 
Dutch gables. Тһе windows оп | 
the ground and first floors vary | 
from four to five lights in width 
and are divided by transomes. ° 
The quadrangle itself is quietly 
treated; a shallow stepped gable 
on the side opposite to the tower 
gives space for a clock, and a tablet 
below is inscribed with the name 
of the founder, while an octagonal 
cupola is raised above the roof. 
Perhaps the finest external fea- 
tures are the cut brick chimney- 
stacks with separate octagonal 
shafts and finely moulded caps 
and bases. The internal work 
in the chief rooms and in the 
master’s house is of a sumptuous 
character, and points to the fact 
that Archbishop Abbot —like Whit- 
gift before him—intended as much | 

to leave а “ monument of his own time " behind 
him as a noble work of charity. The Jacobean 
fan-treatment of the doorways is very well exe- 
cuted, and all the woodwork is substantial and 
well made. Both the hall and the great chamber 
above—the latter of which is panelled—have good 
chimneypieces and overmantels, and there is much 
excellent furniture. 

In this self-contained and well-appointed build- 
ing is housed a little community which differs very 
slightly from thoseof the pre- Reformation hospitals. 
The ideas of the early part of the seventeenth 
century have relaxed the severity of the monastic 
rule somewhat, and have given to the architectural 
features much of the new character of the 
Renaissance. Enough, however, of the old con- 
ception, both of establishment and of fabric, 
remains to link it definitely with its predecessors, 
and to witness to the continuity of the old 
conception of a charitable refuge for the poor. 

Further illustration of this fact can be adduced 
from the large number of similar examples found 
in the succeeding periods. In whatever age the 
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DINING-HALL DOOR 
MEASURED AND DRAWN BY SYDNEY NEWCOMBE 


almshouse was built the idea was recognised as 
perennially “ old-fashioned," and the style of its 
architecture 1s therefore inevitably of a somewhat 
earlier character than seems warranted by its 
actual date. Each builder in turn raised his 
building intentionally in a somewhat antique 
manner, and as the seventeenth century advanced 
the Jacobean detail gave way very slowly before 
the new fashions of the later Renaissance. The 
gatehouse disappeared, but the gateway remained ; 
the street front and its two wings assumed the 
Queen Anne treatment of heavy cornice and 
hipped roofs. The cloistered arcade, which in 
Christ's Hospital, Abingdon (1553), and Penrose 
Almshouses, Barnstaple (1627), had been placed in 
front of the buildings, reverted to the manner of 
Ewelme (1434) and surrounded the inner court as at 
Bromley College (1666) and Morden College, * Black- 
heath (1695). The chapel was placed generally in 
the centre of the farther side of the square, and 
projected from it, or stood alone at the end of the 


ж Illustrated in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, December 
1907, January 1908, February 1908. 
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perspective of two lines of cottages as at Trinity 
Ground, Mile End (1695). The simple row of 
almshouses, too, which existed at all periods for 
smaller buildings, was developed and often cleverly 
grouped on either side of the central feature of 
the chapel, as at Colfe's Almshouses, Lewisham * 
(1664). The variations in the style of the archi- 
tecture are unending, and numerous features such 
as heraldic shields, sundials, cupolas, 
terraces, stained glass, statuary, furniture, are 
scattered about them, here in profusion, there in 
fewer number, but none the less tasteful and in 
keeping. A few examples occur to one at random 
in addition to those just mentioned :—Ingram’s 
Hospital, York (1640); Smyth's Almshouses, 
Maidenhead (1659); Lucas's Hospital, Wokingham 
(1663) ; Corsham Almshouses (1668), Kirkleatham 
Hospital, Yorks (1676) ; Jesus Hospital, Newcastle 
(1681); Collegium Matrarum, Salisbury (1682); 
Winwood's Almshouses, Quainton (1687); Hall's 
Almshouses,  Bradford-on-Avon (1700); Fish- 
mongers’ Almshouses, Yarmouth (1702); Trinity 
Almshouses, Salisbury (1702); Collins’s Almshouses, 
Nottingham (1709); Christ’s Hospital (second 
building, 1718) and Tompkin’s Almshouses, 
Abingdon (1733); Somerset Hospital, Petworth 
(1746); and Millington's Hospital, Shrewsbury 
(1748). Several of these names are well known, 
and will recall to the reader's mind the character 
of the almshouse that obtained until the middle of 
the eighteenth century. There has been no lack of 
similar buildings since, but they have suffered from 
the general decline in the art of building. They 
have also revived with the renewed interest of the 
present day in the old methods, and they com- 
pete, and will still compete, successfully with the 
scattered cottage homes which are for the moment 
in vogue. The virtue in theold ideas, whether in 
the economy and beauty afforded to the buildings or 
in the charm and usefulness of the little close 
community, has not gone away. An institution 
that has stood the test of 800 years, and has 
weathered the storms of such varied social changes, 
is bound to live and flourish for many vears to 
come, and it is to be hoped that the original 
examples, weatherworn, but with the beauty of 
age and of their time-honoured usefulness upon 
them, will be preserved to show the future the 
triumphs of their modest excellence. 

The foregoing 15 but an imperfect little sketch of 
a subject which is of wide interest and endless 
fascination. Sir Christopher Wren well under- 
stood the significance of the idea, and with his 
customary skill he has given us a fine interpreta- 
tion of its beauty in his Royal Hospital at Chelsea. 
Here is a good starting-point for the Londoner, 
from which he may trace the story backwards. 


stone 


ж Illustrated in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, March 1909. 
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DRAWINGS OF GLASGOW 


As an architectural draughtsman Mr. Muirhead 
Bone has distinctive qualities which single him 
out for special notice. To begin with, he pos- 
sesses the faculty of seizing upon subjects which 
the ordinary artist either fails to notice or con- 
siders to be outside the pale of effective treatment ; 
and to this power of artistic vision Mr. Bone adds 
a facility and command of drawing which very 
few men possess.  Scaffolding, especially, and 
buildings in course of erection and demolition, 
have been rendered by him with great charm. 
The figure drawing, too, is particularly fine: in 
fact, both in choice of subject and technique, we 
may expect always to receive from Mr. Bone 
something which we can thoroughly admire. 
Readers of the REVIEW will be especially familiar 
with this fact, on account of the many fine draw- 
ings by Mr. Bone which have been reproduced in 
these pages; and to the collection already given 
are here added two drawings of Glasgow taken 
from a volume of fifty, recently published by 


SIR WALTER SCOTI'S MONUMENT IN GEORGE SQUARE, 
GLASGOW, AND THE MERCHANTS' HOUSE 
DRAWN BY MUIRHEAD BONE 
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DRAWINGS OF GLASGOW 


Messrs. James Maclehose & Sons, 61 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow, price two guineas. 

The drawings are reproduced by photogravure 
on tinted paper, and mounted on white cards 
measuring I5in. by rrin. They are a delight to 
look over. Though similar in general treatment, 
they abound with variety of interest, and again 
and again we are astonished at the consummate 
power they display. The two here reproduced 
are fair examples, though a score of others are 
equally good. The subjects are shown under all 
kinds of atmospheric conditions—sunshine and 
rain, heat and cold, night and day—and in nothing 
are they more remarkable than in the truth of the 
effects they portray. In the drawing of St. Vin- 
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DRAWN BY MUIRHEAD BONE 


cent Street (43), for example, we seem to feel the 
cold rain driving down upon us from a cheerless 
sky, just as we feel the soft effect of a misty 
morning on Garnethill (40); while the giant 
mechanical activity of Glasgow is forcibly brought 
before us in such drawings as Queen Street Sta- 
tion (5), Stockwell Bridge and the Gorbals (27), 
and the view from Cessnock Dock (30). 

Included in the volume are some notes on 
Glasgow by Mr. A. H. Charteris. These are 
admirably written, though we are surprised not to 
find a single reference in them to Mr. Muirhead 
Bone's drawings, nor any estimate of his work. 
Possibly it was thought that the reproductions 
could be left to themselves, though we consider 
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that a critical estimate of them might very fittingly 
have been included in theletterpress. The writer's 
object seems primarily to champion the claim of 
Glasgow as a city of artistic charm. He com- 
mences by citing the eulogies of Defoe, the Society 
of Scottish Gentlemen, and Mrs. Hughes of Uffing- 
ton, and proceeds to expatiate on the visions of 
beauty which exist for those who can see them. 
“The tranquil west-country sky that now and then 
still bends over Glasgow, remote and unconcerned 
as before, gains a new beauty for him from the 
grey stonework that now frames his view. The 
discoloured vapour, that is the bloom on our 
distant street perspectives by day, nocturnal lights 
may turn to a luminous and warm and altogether 
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WILSON STREET, GLASGOW, AND THE SHERIFF COURT-HOUSE, LOOKING EAST 


friendly mist—delicate veiling оп much austere 

masonry. Апа there are more definite visions by 

which beauty may be seen in glimpses. As you 

glance towards the river from the crest of Hope 
Street on a winter's dusk, darkness, it may happen, 

is already falling where you stand. Yet at the 

lower end of the street, where tall buildings form 

a canon that curves as if by nature, there may lie 

for an instant a visionary other world—a shaft of 
pallid winter sunshine breaking suddenly through 

the banked mist overhead, flashing on wet pave- 

ment, picking out the rigid silhouette of the build- 

ings, turning everything in its path to a sudden 

and fleeting radiance that is half blotted by an 

intervening veil." 
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IHE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF ARCHITECTURE—LXII 


pllar is not common in 
England ; for, however interest- 
ing its illogical design may be 
whilst it remains in some sort 
a rara avis, nothing but sheer 
aberration of the mental facul- 
ties could live with it were it to 

Perhaps it has found its true 


become common. 
use in the delicate proportions and size of the stair 
baluster in the cabinet-maker's shop. Its licence 
does not seem to have appealed to Michelangelo, 
who is given credit for inaugurating the decline of 
Italian art. But it has been used in one notable 
Roman monument—the baldacchino in St. Peter's, 
and its use in this particular place doubtless gave 
Wren the idea for the reredos at St. Paul's, for 
which he left a model, on which Mr. Bodley's 
inferior design was based. But Raphael, although 
not bodying it forth in the flesh, has given it 
substance in a subtler way. One of his cartoons 
in the South Kensington Museum represents 
* Peter and John healing the lame man at the 
beautiful gate of the Temple," the miracle being 
shown as enacted within a portico composed of 
wreathed pillars with bands of sculp- 
ture on them, separated by spiral flut- 
ings, designed with great dignity and 
offering a striking contrast, Ьу their 
comparatively regular lines, tothe free 
play of the draperies of the figures. 
Whether the licence of which this 
sort of pillar is susceptible is permis- 
sible in modern architecture is very 
much to be questioned. It has been 
used in a tentative kind of wav in 
Exhibition Road, and is not without 
interest. At the same time it should 
be remembered that one of the most 
delightful pieces of architecture in 
England emplovs these pillars; for 
the porch of St. Mary's at Oxford has 
a touch of romance in its composition 
which tends to set off the formalism 
of a classical idea. 

It is not pretended that the door- 
way in Queen's Street, King's Lynn, 
is an equal example, but it is ex- 
tremely interesting. Although the 
pillars are free, thev are set back in a 
recess in order that they may not 
encroach on the footpath—an idea 
distinctly good. The convolutions of 
the pillars, however, are too marked, 
and give one the uneasy feeling that 
thev are moving. But there is nothing 
petty in the scale of the members, 
which are fairly bold, and at the 
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same time are not destitute of grace. А note 
of richness to the otherwise plain design is given 
by the composite capitals, and, as was customary, 
there is a wreath of acanthus just above the base. 
Bell, of King's Lynn, the architect of the Custom 
House in that citv, 15 credited with the invention 
of this doorway. It is dated 1708, and its 
design may well have been inspired by St. Mary's 
porch. It is interesting to note that the house 
was the home of the Guys, a family to whom 
Mr. Guy Dawber belongs. It is to his courtesy 
that we owe the beautiful photograph of the 
doorway which is reproduced on page 185. 

The chimneypiece at Newbury is a good 
example of the style inaugurated by the Adams. 
In many aspects it is dainty—the mouldings and 
carving for example. The ornament is done in 
“compo.” Inside the wood frame are white 
marble jambs and lintel unmoulded in any мау. 
Originally they probably contained a hob-grate—a 
much more satisfactory solution of the problem 
than the present ugly interior. A mantel of this 
kind always makes a cheerful decoration to a 
room, and examples are much sought after. 


]- M. W. H. 
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DINING-ROOM FIREPLACE IN A HOUSE 
IN BARTHOLOMEW STREET, NEWBURY 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 
OF ARCHITECTURE 


DINING + ROOM + FIREPLACE 


ata House £r BARTHOLOMEW STREET NEWBURY 
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MEASURED AND DRAWN BY THEO. G. SCOTT 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 
OF ARCHITECTURE 
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DOORWAY IN QUEEN STREET, KING'S LYNN 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 
OF ARCHITECTURE 
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MEASURED AND DRAWN BY R. L. WALL 
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FURNITURE AT SOUTH KENSINGTON 


Four fine examples of furni- 
ture from the collection in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, are here re- 
produced, three of them being 
in Sheraton style and the fourth 
belonging to the Georgian 
period. 

The satinwood commode 15 
inlaid with bands in various 
coloured woods, the flowers in 
the oval panels and the swags 
on the drawers being painted. 
The plan is of the type familiar 
in most eighteenth-century in- 
laid work, comprising graceful 
curves, sometimes single, but 
often double, as in this ex- 
ample. 

The mahogany settee is a fine 
specimen of the cabriole-leg 
type, with ball-and-claw feet. The arms are 
carved in the form of a bird's neck and beak. 

The chair with cane seat and back is an example 
of Sheraton work in which the oval, so otten 
favoured as a decorative detail in this style, is used. 
With but little apparent effort a distinctive design 
has resulted, exhibiting the refined lines for which 
Sheraton chairs are noted. The Grecian key- 
ornament on the front rail is particularly effective. 


MAHOGANY ЅЕТТЕЕ : GEORGIAN PERIOD 
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SATINWOOD COMMODE: SHERATON STYLE 
LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The lyre-back chair is another charming ex- 
ample of Sheraton design, the flowing lines of 
the back and arms, adopted from a musical instru- 
ment and carved with leaf decoration, being both 
novel and pleasing. The legs are tapered and 
carved in the Sheraton manner, the seat being 
upholstered and covered in silk. It is an example 
of Sheraton carved work as apart from the usual 
method of decoration with inlay. 
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FURNITURE AT SOUTH KENSINGTON 


SHERATON LYRE-BACK CHAIR 
(LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY) 
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SHERATON CHAIR WITH CANE SEAT AND BACK 
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DUBLIN: AN IMPRESSION 


AIOVERING over the city of 
Dublin there is a wonderful 
and indissoluble charm that 
continues to exercise its 
pleasant influence on the 
mind of the departing visitor 
long after the ““ Kish " light- 
ship has receded in the haze, 
the South Stack at Holyhead been won, and 
Euston's Doric portal passed. 

Back in London again, memories ofthe sister 
capital's charm constantly recur, forcing one to 
make involuntary comparisons with the im- 
pressions received from other British cities. 
Academic Edinburgh may be dismissed at once— 
it 1s too distant, too lordly; Liverpool and 
Glasgow are both too dirty ; suddenly it dawns 
upon us that Dublin, the Duibhlinn of ancient days, 
is a miniature London, bearing the same relation 
in point of size to the metropolis that Brussels 
does to Paris. There are those in our midst who, 
having set out to discover the capital of Ireland, 
are more than agreeably surprised to find that 
the old fiction respecting Dear Dirty Dublin, to 
use the phraseology of Swift, can be relegated 
back to the mouths of those who speak the thing 
that is not. А breath of the sea sweeps up the 
swift-flowing Anna Liffey, a glimpse of the cloud- 
capped guardian mountains is revealed towering 
above the straight lines of the house-tops, a sense 
of civic pride and dignity abounds on every side. 
From the broad quays on either bank of the 
Amhan na Lifé pictorial compositions vying in 
interest with the Venetian scenes painted by 
Canaletti group themselves in beauteous per- 
spective. Eastward down the river the graceful 
cupola of Gandon’s Customs House almost 
suggests the dome of Saint Paul’s; westward the 
Wellington Obelisk marking Phoenix Park serves 
the double purpose of focal point and artistic 
pointer, directing as it does the eye of the specta- 
tor along the buildings forming the north bank of 
the river until the Pantheon dome of the Four 
Courts forms the climax. 

The liberality of the town-planning scheme 
evolved in the city during the Georgian era has 
resulted in the enjoyment by the present com- 
munity of very wide streets and spacious squares 
which, at the date of their formation, anticipated 
the metropolitan improvements of the Regency 
Period in London. During the latter half of the 
eighteenth as well as the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth centuries, Dublin boasted a cultured 
resident aristocracy. Those halcyon days have 
passed, and the more important commercial phase 
of the city’s history is now being entered upon. 
One looks around at such squares as Merrion and 
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Rutland Squares, St. Stephen’s Green, and the 
other wide spaces about the public buildings, and 
one feels half regretful that the old order is now 
changed. Dublin is zsthetically beautiful, her 
monumental buildings are veritable classic gems, 
her old-world houses compare to-day with the 
best of those in Mayfair; perhaps it is on account 
of the similarity of architectural character which 
the old buildings have in common with the con- 
temporary London buildings that we feel so much 
at home when on a visit to Dublin. 

Leaving the richer streets of the city one 
wanders bv devious ways through the lesser 
thoroughfares, going first from Sackville Street 
until one emerges at the back of the Four Courts, 
past the city prison standing in clear-cut severity 
with its attendant group of vagrants, for all the 
world like an etching from  Piranesi's Carceri 
d' Invenzione, and so by Constitution Hill to the 
King'sInns. Even at such a remote distance from 
thecivic centre as this part of Dublin is, the high 
architectonic standard of the city's architecture 
is upheld. Тһе majestic Broadstone terminus 
of the Midland and Great Western Railway 
commands our attention, the delicacy and 
finesse of the beautiful “ Temple"  enthrals 
us, and so we pass through the legal gate 
into Henrietta Street. To what low estate has 
this once fashionable street fallen! Stately houses 
on either hand bear eloquent witness to the former 
grandeur of this part of the city as a residential 
centre. Ionic and Corinthian porticos grace every 
house-front; glimpses of regal staircases, marble 
pavements, rare carvings, and exquisite embellish- 
ments can be viewed through the ever-open doors. 
The lack of proper housing accommodation for the 
poor has resulted in the conversion of palaces into 
tenements, with their consequent irremediable 
ruin. Twenty and thirty families live in each of 
these houses, every room from the maze of cellars 
in the basements to the nests of attics near the sky 
containing its full charge of humanity. The 
sanitation is unspeakable; the water supply, oft- 
times in the basement, is totally inadequate; 
balusters have been wrenched from out the stair- 
case balustrades, marble fireplaces have been 
hacked to pieces, even the door-knockers have 
been removed: and rooms that were once graced 
by the élite of Dublin society now shelter the 
rabble of the city. There are other streets in 
Dublin which present similar scenes to those 
evidenced in Henrietta Street, but the latter street 
strikes one more forcibly than any other because 
of the great contrasts it presents. Liverpool 
possesses streets near the shipping centre which 
аге the worst in the kingdom; the Old Town of 
Edinburgh and the slums of Manchester and 
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Glasgow each and all have their complement of 
underlings; but the pathos of the Dublin poor is 
the more pitiful and less readily forgotten. 

The absence of extensive manufactories in 
Dublin contributes in a great measure to the 
external cleanliness of the buildings. The clean, 
hard Dalkey granite, finely axed, retains the sharp- 
ness of the architectural detail for all time, and the 
combination of this material with silvery Portland 
stone is very effective. 

Dublin is full of colour, even when seen on one 
of the grey days so frequently experienced in 
Ireland, the very greyness imparting a monumental 
aspect to the city. Edinburgh is the cold Athens 
of the north. London is— well, London. The City 
of the Black Pool, divided by the River of the 
Plain, is а manageable and measurable pocket 
edition of London, thrice beautiful. Kk. E. K. 

* * * * 

To the foregoing “ impression " by Mr Richard- 

son may be added the following comparison of 


Dublin with Belfast, written by the special 
correspondent of the Daily Chronicle :—“ No two 
cities in the same land can be more sharply 
differentiated than are Dublin and Belfast. In 
aspect, in architecture, the contrast is complete. 
I can only compare the difference to that between 
Dresden and Berlin. In Dublin one is conscious 
of the fragrance of old times, of pathetic memories, 
of past glory, soon perhaps to be re-created; but 
Belfast has no glamour. It is very modern, new, 
efficient, and highly burnished. Its long, broad, 
straight streets, teeming with life; из huge 
factories, the wharves crowded with traffic, the 
clangour of hammers echoing over the river from 
the gigantic shipbuilding yards and engineering 
works, all tell of the restless activity of industrial 
life. . . . The note of Dublin is grace, of Belfast 
power. Only three hours' railway journey sepa- 
rates the two cities; yet, in going from one to the 
other you seem to have passed into a different 
hemisphere. . . ." 
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MANSART'S CHAPEL AT VERSAILLES 


* HIS graceful building is seen 
at Its best from the western 
extremity of the immense 
** Cour de Ministres" which 
forms so fine an approach to 
the magnificent palace of 
Louis XIV. The longer axis 
of the chapel is parallel with 
that of the ponderous block of buildings erected 
many years later after the designs of the architect 
Gabriel, by which it is to a large extent hidden, 
and with which it forms a curious architectural 
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contrast. 
The present edifice is the fourth chapel of 
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GENERAL VIEW FROM COURTYARD 


the cháteau of Versailles. The first, that of 
Louis XIII, situated on the first floor of the 
cháteau, in the position afterwards occupied by 
the Queen's Staircase, was destroyed in 1671, 
subsequent to which, and pending the erection 
of a new building, the Great Hall of the Guards 
served as a chapel for more than ten years. 

On April 3oth, 1682, the third chapel, which 
occupied the site of the present “ Salon d'Her- 
cule," was biessed by the Archbishop of Paris 
in the presence of the king and queen, and from 
that date until June sth, 1710, a period of twenty- 
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eight years, religious services were regularly held 
here. Marie-Thérése, Queen of France, died in 
July 1683, and it is generally believed that less 
than a year afterwards the king was secretly 
married in this third Chapel Royal to Francoise 
d'Aubigné, Marquise de Maintenon. 

In 1698 the king, who, under the influence of 
his second wife, had become very devout, deter- 
mined to exhibit his piety by the erection of the 
present chapel of Versailles. Mansart was in- 
structed to prepare a design for the structure, 
the building works were commenced in March 
1699, and on June sth, т7то, the Cardinal de 
Noailles, Archbishop of Paris, consecrated the 
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new chapel, and two days afterwards the king 
and the Duchesse de Bourgogne heard mass 
there for the first time. 

Mansart's building has two vestibule entrances. 
The principal one, placed at gallery level, forms 
one of the magnificent salons of the north wing 
of the cháteau. The secondary entrance, at 
ground-floor level, approached from the terrace 
of the “ Parterre du Nord," through the colon- 
nade from the Cour de la Chapelle, is arcaded in 
nine bays by coupled columns of the Ionic order. 

The plan of the chapel is said to have been 
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COUPE SUR LA LARGEUR DE LA CHAPELLE DE VERSAILLES 
VUE DU ÇOTE DE LA ji; TRIBUNE DU ROY. 
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CROSS-SECTION SHOWING TRIBUNES 
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MANSART'S CHAPEL AT VERSAILLES 


based upon that of Sainte-Chapelle in Paris, but 
whether this is so or not there is no doubt that 
fundamentally the design is of Gothic origin, 
consisting as it does of a narrow nave with a 
circular termination at the east end, behind 
which aisles are arranged after the manner of an 
ambulatory. Below the gallery level a low con- 
tinuous arcade, consisting of semi-circular-headed 
arches supported by square piers, separates the 
nave from theaisles. The gallery storey is adorned 
by a range of fine lofty Corinthian columns sup- 
porting a continuous entablature, above which 
the barrel-shaped roof of the nave is intersected 
by the cross vaultings of the attic windows. The 
aisles have lean-to roofs, concealed by the main 
entablature of the external walls, and the well- 
designed flying buttresses or ramps are further 
evidence of the Gothic origin of the design. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE INTERIOR 
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Externally the structure consists of a low ground 
floor, having segmental-headed windows set be- 
tween plain piers, a lofty first floor adorned with 
pilasters of the Corinthian order, between which 
are windows lighting the all-important gallery. 
Above the entablature, and set back a considerable 
distance from the face of the main building, is a 
fine attic storey terminated by a richly orna- 
mented high-pitched roof. 

Although now shorn of some of its former 
grandeur, the decoration of the interior is still 
magnificent; but the effect must have been even 
grander in former days. The spandrels between 
the arches of the ground-floor arcade and the 
panels of the piers are filled with sculpture 
in low relief, while a gilded balustrade extends 
between the panelled and carved bases of the 
lofty Corinthian columns, and the high altar is 
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TRERICE MANOR 


MAIN ENTRANCE 


surmounted by a celestial glory in gilded bronze, 
enriched with bronzes and profusely decorated 
with statues and carvings. The magnificent 
paintings of the ceilings, masterly in their con- 
ception and colouring, were the work of Coypel 
(The Father Eternal in all His Glory), of 
De la Fosse (The Resurrection), and of Jouvenet 
(The Descent of the Holy Spirit). 

The compartments of the ceilings above the 
galleries were painted by Boullogne the younger. 
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OLD STONES IN THE GARDEN, 
FROM THE NORTH WING (NOW DESTROYED) 
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THE HALL WINDOW 


The roval tribune facing the altar was enriched 
with paintings and sumptuous decorations. It 
was accessible from the ground floor by the two 
circular staircases, and from the first floor by the 
central doorway of the salon. The small circular 
projections at the sides of this tribune formerly 
supported two lantern towers of glass and gilded 
wood (shown upon the transverse section) which 
served as oratories for the king and Madame de 
Maintenon—that of the king being on the left and 
that of Madame de Maintenon 
on the right; but these have 
now been destroyed. The 
chapel of the Holy Sacra- 
ment, placed immediately be- 
hind the high altar, was en- 
riched with a large painting 
by Silvester, and in the chapel 
of St. Louis was one by Jou- 
venet, representing the saint- 
ed king upon the battlefield 
after his victory over the 
‘enemies of Christianity " in 
Africa. The chapel of the 
Virgin contained appropriate 


paintings by the younger 
Boullogne. The flèche which 
> 


Is seen upon the geometrical 
drawings, representing the 
building in its original state, 
has long since disappeared. 
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Mansart died rather suddenly at Marly in 1708, 
at the age of sixty-three, and the chapel was 
finally completed under the superintendence of 
his successor, Robert de Cotte. 


ТКЕКІСЕ MANOR 


TRERICE, three miles from Newquay, Cornwall, 
once a baronial manor, is now used as a farm- 
house. Its genealogy is briefly as follows: At an 
early period the house belonged to a family of 
that name, but by the marriage of the heiress of 
Matthew Trerice to Ralph Arundell, in the reign 
of Edward III, it passed to the Arundell family. 
The last Lord Arundell of this family died in 
1773, and from him Trerice passed to William 
Wentworth, Esq., whose son, the Earl of Straf- 
ford, and whose daughter, a Mrs. Kave, both held 
the property for a short time, but died without 
issue. From them Trerice passed in 1802 to 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, whose grandson, Sir 
Charles Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart., is now the 
owner of the estate. 

The house was built in 1572-3, and must for- 
merly have covered a very large area. Many 
strange legends and stories are told of the place, 
and the country people still declare it to be 
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TRERICE MANOR, NEAR NEWQUAY, CORNWALL : 
GENERAL VIEW OF ENTRANCE FRONT 
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DETAIL OF GARDEN FRONT 
SHOWING BLOCKED WINDOWS 


haunted by the spirit of a certain Lord Arundell, 
known by them as the “ Wicked Lord." The 
north wing of the house was pulled down in the 
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TRERICE MANOR 


OLD OAK TABLE IN WITHDRAWING-ROOM 


latter part of the nineteenth century, as no one 
would live in it, and all the personal belongings 
of the ** Wicked Lord," such as his papers, desk, 
and hunting things, were burnt. 

The walls of the house are of great thickness, 
and there are a dungeon and two underground 
secret passages. Of the old building, only two 
rooms remain intact, the hall and the withdrawing- 
room. The hall, 36 ft. by 22 ft., and 24ft. high, 
has a fine mullioned window with 576 panes 
of glass, ап oak dining-table 2oft. by 4ft. 2 in., 
some Chippendale chairs, and an old- world escri- 
toire. There is also а minstrels’ gallery at the 


north end, extending the whole width of the 
hall. 

The withdrawing-room, which is reached by a 
few winding stairs from the hall, is 32 ft. by 20 ft., 
It contains a very old table of 


and 30 ft. high. 


THE HALL 
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black oak said to have been in the house for more 
than three hundred years; the top is one solid 
plank. There is an oriel window in this room, 
and originally there were two more windows, but 
these were blocked up, together with many others 
in the house, to avoid the old window-tax. 

In the roof of this part of Trerice are a colony 
of bees, which are generally left undisturbed, as 
they are so difficult to get at, but as much as 
twelve gallons of honey has been taken from them 
at one time. The old blocking from one of the 
windows at the side of the oriel window was re- 
moved to get at the honey. The window was 
then filled up again with modern slate, as can be 
seen in the photograph on the preceding page. 

Besides the hall and the withdrawing-room, 
there are also to be noted, as relics of a bygone 
age, some spiral stairs of stone, an old buttery 
hatch now turned into a 
cupboard, and fragments of 
decorated ceilings. The 
group of ancient stones 
illustrated on page 196 were 
saved from the north wing 
when it was destroyed. 
They are now in the gar- 
den. Apparently they formed 
part of the gable, the finial 
stones which surmount the 
little group being very similar 
to those on the existing 
gables of the entrance-front 
of the house, while the ori- 
ginal position of the carved 
heads on either side is clearly 
indicated by the photo- 
graphs reproduced on pages 
196 and 197. 

M. F. H. 
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THE АЇТВЕ S. MACLOU, ROUEN 


BY ALAN SNOW, А.В.1.В.А. 


ФА, ОСЕМ 15 the most wonderful 
М7 town in Normandy—wonder- 
ful especially for the incor- 
poration into a fine modern 
city of a series of ancient 
monuments incomparable in 
interest and beauty. То 
those who know it by reputa- 
tion and imagination only, its aspect as a great 
modern city and port will be novel and more or 
less startling. Such, however, is its chief aspect, 
and to those who know it actually it becomes 
apparent that the creation of the new town must 
necessarily have caused the disappearance of all 
but the most notable buildings of the old. The 
almost complete obliteration of a fine church—its 
tower alone remaining—in order that the straight 
line of a new street should be uninterrupted, serves 
as one instance of the enthusiasm for modernity ; 
and remembering this, the survival, comparatively 
complete, of the aitre or cemetery of S. Maclou 
becomes quite surprising. It appears only to have 
been saved by its situation off a street which is 
not only fairly long, but straight—a rarity in old 
Rouen. It is in the quarter behind the church of 
S. Maclou, and is entered through the ground 
storey of No. roo in the Rue Moliére. Often it is 


DETAIL OF COURTYARD SHOWING OUTSIDE STAIRS 
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wrongly called the cloister of S. Maclou, leading 
one to imagine a connection with that church 
which never really exisited. It was, in fact, a 
burial-ground, instituted in the evil days of the 
plague, and is the oldest cemetery in Rouen. The 
cloistered courtyard, green with trees and charac- 
terised by a quiet all too rare in Rouen, is now 
little like a place of the dead. Its present aspect 
of peace and tranquillity conveys at first no hint 
of its character, and it is difficult indeed to appre- 
ciate the ugly conditions under which it was 
instituted. 

To attempt to recall the Rouen in which it was 
built and the causes of its building is to realise 
the dark side of the Middle Ages—the side which 
is so studiously neglected by the romanticists, 
and which leaves so few memorials, beyond tradi- 
tions of plague, death, and massacre. Of these 
few, this cemetery enclosure is one of the most 
interesting. 

It was built at a time when no street in Rouen 
was wider than the Rue Moliére—nor cleaner. 
The majority, indeed, were considerably narrower, 
winding, crooked, and dark, without pavements, 
without drains, unswept and unwashed except by 
rain, rough to the feet and foul to all the senses. 
The resultant atmosphere was so tainted and 
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GENERAL VIEW OF COURTYARD 


impure that plague was a natural result—natural 
and uncombated. To-day we read incredulously 
that in these dreadful visitations the dead were all 
buried within the city, there being at one time as 
many as eighty cemeteries in Rouen. Little 
wonder that the plague stayed and spread. 

For two hundred years the city suffered con- 
stantly from its visitations. The worst of these, 
the notorious Black Death, which devastated 
Europe and left behind a tradition of horror not 
yet extinct, caused the death of more than 100,000 
people in Rouen in 1348, in which year the 
cemetery of S. Maclou was founded. 

The actual burial-ground was the central part 
of the square now enclosed by galleries. Two 
altars formerly stood there — one to S. Michael, 
the protector of the dead, the other dedicated to 
the souls cf the dead themselves. This was their 
only memorial, for the rich were not buried here, 
but only the common folk, and in the dreadful 
davs of its inception their numbers were too great 
and their worth too little for gravestones or other 
memorials. It was in the covered galleries that 
the richer burgesses were buried. They gained 
little from this, however, for not one of their me- 
morial stones now remains. 

As it stands, the cemetery has galleries on all 
four sides. Three of these had been built by 1526, 
but the northern side was not finished until 1640. 
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These galleries are in two storeys. On inspection 
it would seem that the top storey is a later addi- 
tion; the old work seems to stop abruptly at the 
half-timbered frieze. Тһе space between the 
columns of the lower storey is now filled in with 
glass screens, but originally, I believe, it was 
open. 

There are still thirty-one columns of the older 
work standing, and itis on examination of these 
and of the frieze above that the purpose of the 
enclosure becomes apparent. They stand on low 
pedestals, which, with the bases, are of stone. 
The rest of the work is entirely of timber. 

The lower half of each shaft is fluted, the flutes 
being stopped with a moulding of sufficient pro- 
jection to form a shelf for the figures which are 
carved in bold relief upon the upper portion. 
These represent couples dancing the famous Dance 
of Death—the ** Danse Macabre,” as it was called 
in Rouen. 

Though mutilated, they are still of much 
interest. With the help of the careful drawings 
and descriptions left Ьу M. Langlois (which can 
be seen in the library of the Rouen museum) one 
can determine the subjects of the carvings, now 
too battered in most instances to be identified 
without some such help. Contemplation of their 
grotesque imagery gives a faint idea of the times 
that produced them and of the men that carved 
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them. Меп well acquainted with death and its 
associated horrors, unafraid and even contemptuous 
they must have been, else they never could have 
decorated their cemetery in this manner. 

Each relief shows а figure dancing to death— 
often with a skeleton as partner — and in the 
choice of subjects one seems to detect intention ; 
an insistence on the equality of all in death, which, 
carved in those times of oppression and injustice, 
becomes grim and pointed. Adam and 
bishop and emperor, constable and duke, men of 
all grades are shown within the grip of the one 
power which none can resist. 

The capitals of the columns are of very pleasing 
proportion and simple design, but sadly disfigured 
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THE АПВЕ S. MACLOU. ROUEN 


and spoiled. The least damaged portion of these 
galleries 15 the frieze above the colonnade, which 
is ‘‘ decorated" with a skull above each column, 
and a third. central with them. Between them 
are carved the spade and mattock, crossed with 
bones. This motif is repeated all around the four 
sides of the courtyard. 

Apart from the interest of the details, one 15 
struck by the general grace of proportion, both of 
the parts and in the general arrangement. There 
18, too, a satisfactory restraint and freedom from 
over-elaboration not always to be found in work 
of this period, and this little cemetery is certainly 
one of the things that should be seen when visiting 
Rouen. 
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VIEWS OF OXFORD AND IIS 
BY EDMUND HORT NEW 


MERLE? HE number of people to whose 
\— education Oxford has contri- 
buted is by no means limited 
to the privileged few who are, 
or have been, members of its 
University. The ineffable 
charm of its old buildings, 
the glamour of its ancient 
streets, have penetrated the souls of thousands 
who have been to, but not, in the conventional 
phrase, at Oxford. The spell has fallen wide upon 
thousands more, in foreign lands, or distant 
colonies, who know it only by counterfeit present- 
ment. There is indeed, or was, an Oxford which 
none of us can know except in this way; the 
Oxford of Loggan’s invaluable and most delightful 
views. Delightful in themselves as things of 
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COLLEGES 


to notice is “Тһе Towers of Oxford."! This isa 
comprehensive view of the city from Magdalen 
Tower, and a drawing not only of great intrinsic 
charm.and high decorative quality, but exhibiting 
a marvellously accurate record of patient and 
laborious care. It is of the essence of this kind of 
drawing to avoid atmospheric effect while preserv- 
ing the accuracies of perspective, and to show 
what might be seen under ideal conditions, rather 
than what may ordinarily be seen from a particular 
point of view. 

With Mr. New, we look westward and north- 
ward over the wonderful town, bisected by the 
winding High Street, and punctuated by its towers 
and spires, with the splendid dome of the Radcliffe 
Camera in the middle distance. 

This drawing, and the College series which we 
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charm and quaintness, possessing an admirable 
decorative quality, these views are a priceless 
record of seventeenth-century Oxford, a patriotic 
contribution at once to national art and history. 

It is with very great pleasure, and indeed with 
sincere gratitude, that we recognise in Mr. Edmund 
Hort Newatwentieth-century successor to Loggan. 
Mr. New is obviously a pupil, an ardent disciple, 
at the distance of some three hundred years, of 
that admirable Scot. Like Loggan, he has per- 
ceived the advantages, for the  pictorial and 
historic presentment of groups of buildings con- 
taining courts and quadrangles, of the bird's-eye 
perspective method, which combines, to a certain 
extent, the elements both of plan and elevation, 
and has always the sure charm of a town view 
from a height, which repays us for the toilsome 
ascent of towers. 

Mr. New is naturally, at Oxford, much con- 
cerned with towers, and the first drawing we have 
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are about to deal with, show that Mr. New 
possesses precisely the right qualifications for this 
form of graphic record — knowledge of and 
enthusiasm for architecture ; clean, lucid, and most 
competent draughtsmanship; a sure instinct for 
point of view and grouping, and for telling disposi- 
tion within his space. 

From Loggan, as we venture to think, he has 
caught the charm of quaint interpositions, of 
coats-of-arms and emblems, scrolled legends, and 
prettily-written local indications. Like Loggan, 
he has sought, not realism of effect, but reality of 
incident, and combines a minutely faithful record 
of fact with a quaint distinction of rendering. 


1 The original print measures 21in. by 83 т. and is issued 
at ros. 6d. net by Messrs. Ryman & Со., 23 High Street, Oxford, 
The other views so far issued are as follows:—New College, 
16} in. by 13 in., 21s. ; Brasenose College, 13$ in. by r2] in., 155. ; 
Magdalen College, 16in. by 114in., 215.; Wadham College, 
16 in. by ro in., 155. (tinted 425.) ; Balliol College, 16} in. by 123 in., 
215. (tinted 63s.). Reproductions in photogravure. 
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Without deliberate archaicism, there 
is a pleasing effect of ancientry which 
well becomes his subjects. The Col- 
lege series has been reproduced Бу 
Mr. Emery Walker, ** The Towers of 
Oxford" by Mr. T. R. Way, a fact 
which is, in itself, a guarantee of the 
excellence of the prints. 

In point of order of publication 
“Тһе Towers of Oxford” is Mr. 
New's second drawing, having been 
issued in 1908. But it seems to bea 
fiting introduction to the more de- 
tailed portrayal of Oxford, and stands 
apart from the College series, the 
order of publication. of which is as 
follows :—New College 1007, Brasenose 1909, 
Magdalen 1910, Wadham 1010, and Balliol 1011. 

The New College plate shows Mr. Хем ex- 
treme care in selection of point of view so as to 
bring in all the college buildings. It shows 
perhaps, as is very natural in the case of an early 
essay, a less determined seizure of the decorative 
possibilities of this order of drawing than the 
remainder of the set, and is a little cold in tone by 
comparison with its immediate successor in the 
list. It is, however, a charming drawing of this 
beautiful college, and Mr. New did well to select 
as the first of his series this type and mother of 
colleges. The modern range of buildings, flank- 
ing Holywell, by Sir Gilbert Scott and Mr. Basil 
Champneys, is somewhat lightly, though very 
accurately, indicated, to the benefit of realistic 
rather than decorative effect. The cloisters and 
bell-tower, and the delightful lane of approach 
and college gateway, stand bravely in the fore- 
ground; and tbe view shows very clearly the 
bastioned line of the old city wall, which is one of 
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many distinctive features of “ New," and makes 
apparent the damage done to TM relative scale of 
the main quadrangle by the superposition of an 
upper storey upon William of Wykeham’s original 
low ranges of habitations. 

In the Brasenose drawing Mr. New had to deal 
with Mr. T. G. Jackson's new High Street front, 
in the foreground of his view, while a portion of 
it was still in the builder's hands. He has made, 
of old and new alike, an extraordinarily effective 
and pleasing picture. If there is a fault to find, it 
is, we think, with the border, which, though 
charming indeed, is so elaborate as to detract 
somewhat from the decorative value of the drawing 
itself, and of the coat-of-arms. The well-known 
knocker, redeemed from Stamford, is a rather 
predominant feature of the arrangement. 

Magdalen College, which comes next in the 
series, has given Mr. New a delightful opportunity 
of which he has fully availed himself. The great 
tower stands conspicuously in the foreground, 
with the long, low ranges of St. John's and the 
Chaplain's quadrangles to left and right 
of it, while beyond the cloisters, and 
across the broad, level lawns, stand 
the eighteenth-century “ New Build- 
ings." To the left of the picture аге 
Messrs. Bodley and  Garner' St. 
Swithun's Quadrangle, behind them 
the charming little old Grammar Hall, 
and in the very centre of the view 
Mr. Garner's President's Lodgings. 

It is noticeable how excellently, in 
old and new buildings alike, the sense 
of relation in scale is maintained, 
while the characteristic country-house 
effect of Magdalen, due to its groves 
and gardens, its walks and its noble 
trees, is fully expressed in this fine 
drawing. Again, however, as in the 
Brasenose print, we are inclined to 
regret the elaboration of the border, a 
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fault we shall not have to find with the next view 
in sequence, that of Wadham. 

As an absolutely satisfying presentment of this 
most harmonious and homogeneous of colleges, 
this plate leaves nothing to be desired. Mr. New 
has expressed the very essence of its character, its 
homely scholasticism, its admirable proportions, 
and unobtrusive symmetry: that effect of commu- 
nal domesticity which is so redolent of Oxford 
and of English collegiate life. An admirable 
drawing, and the more admirable for the quiet 
adequacy of its minor adjuncts, the pretty indica- 


tion of the life of the Parks Road. The gowned 


figures, the hay wagon and the invariable 
bicycles, the sense of space and leisure, the 


mixture of collegiate and agricultural effect, are 
as Oxonian as anything can be. 
We like the prominence given to the pious 


founders Nicholas and Dorothy Wadham, as 
supporters to their own coat-of-arms, which is 


that of the college. Тһе border in this 
its simple emphasis of plain 
seems to be just what is needed. 

The last of the series at present is the view of 
ВаШо], and here Mr. New had less inviting 
material to deal with. Balliol is, unfortunately, 
something of an architectural jumble, a hotch- 
potch of styles and fancies scarcely worthy of its 
scholastic traditions and distinction. The scanty 
relics of the fifteenth century, the old hall, the 
admirable range of the library building, which 
faces us in this view, seen over the roof of Alfred 


case, with 
,* 


** barber-poling, 


Waterhouse's dormered bay-windowed and turreted 
front, are swamped by the varied accretions of 
modern handiwork. The plain classical Broad 
Street and St. Giles's blocks, known as the Fisher, 
Buildings, 


the Bristol, and  Basevi's fill the 
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corner between those streets and extend along 
St. Giles's to Salvin's unobtrusive Gothic block and 
gateway. Waterhouse’s Broad Street facade and 
entrance-tower fill most of the foreground, and his 
imposing dining-hall appears across the gardens. 
To the right, and dominating the old library, rises 
Butterfield's high short chapel and its attenuated 
turret. With all this Mr. New has dealt in a 
manner that excites our warm admiration. While 
yielding no jot nor tittle of that conscientious 
accuracy which stamps his work, and indeed 15 
an essential of an historic series like this, he 
has managed to make a most pleasing and effec- 
tive plate of the unlikely group. We congratulate 
the artist and the college upon a really masterly 
achievement. 

Oxford possesses twenty-one colleges and one 
hall, besides its splendid cluster of University 
buildings, and we hope that such sympathy and 
support will be forthcoming from Oxford and her 
mvriad lovers that Mr. New will be encouraged 
and enabled to complete his series, and portray 
every college in turn, іп the same admirably con- 
scientious and delightful manner that marks the 
drawings now before us. We shall be greatly 
interested, inter alia, to see what Mr. New will 
make of Keble College. 

To ‘‘re-Logganise’’ Oxford, as he is doing, is 
a formidable and lengthy task, but his patience 
and his industry appear to be matched by his 
enthusiasm, and we therefore hope that he will 
not only finish Oxford, but begin, and finally finish, 
Cambridge in like manner, and leave to the world 
a twin series which will be, like Loggan’s inestim- 
able old views, a national possession for all time, 
and a monument to the patriotic instinct, the 
patient energy, and the talent of their author. 


EDWARD WARREN, F.S.A. 
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SCOTT AND PALMERSTON 


OW many have ever read the 
record of Sir Gilbert Scott's 
life-plaguing task in connec- 
tion with the Foreign Office? 
It is set down very pungently 
in Scott's “ Recollections " 
a book vying with Street's 
in its portrayal of an able, 


vigorous, dominating character. 

The competition for the Government offices 
began in 1856. In preparation for it Scott re- 
tired to a great extent from active engagements, 
and set about designing the elements which he 
considered best suited to a public building. “1 
designed windows suited to all positions, and of 
all varieties of size, form, and grouping; door- 
ways, cornices, parapets, and imaginary com- 
binations of all these, carefully studying to make 
them all thoroughly practical, and suited to this 
class of building. I did not aim in making my 
stvle ‘Italian Gothic '; my ideas ran much more 
upon the French, to which for some years I had 
devoted my chief study." Scott considered that 
the details of his design were excellent, though he 
admits that the entire design was not so good as 
its elementary parts, being rather set and formal. 
However, he has no hesitation in telling us that 
“with all its faults it would have been a noble 
structure; and the set of drawings was perhaps 
the best ever sent in to a competition, or nearly so." 

But this Gothic design, as events proved, was 
never to be carried out. ‘‘ When my designs for 
the public offices were exhibited, they excited 
much attention ; indeed, they were, by those who 
favoured Gothic, considered generally the best, 
though opinions were divided to some extent 
between them and the designs by Mr. Street and 
Mr. Woodward. Indeed, few, comparatively, as 
were the Gothic designs, they were by far the 
best in the exhibition, putting aside, perhaps, 
those of Sir Charles Barry, which were visionary, 
and founded on the diminutive elements of the 
present Board of Trade buildings. The judges, 
who knew amazingly little about their subject, 
were not well disposed towards our style, and 
though thev awarded premiums to all the best 
Gothic designs, they took care not to put any of 
them high enough to have much chance. The 
first premium for the Foreign Office was awarded 
toa design by my old pupil Coe; the first for the 
War Office to one (not bad by any means) by 
Garling. Barry and Banks came second for the 
Foreign Office, and I third. I did not fret 
myself at the disappointment, but when it was 
found, a few months later, that Lord Palmerston 
had coolly set aside the entire results of the 
competition, and was about to appoint Penne- 
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thorne, а non-competitor, I thought myself at 
liberty to stir." 

This resulted in the appointment of a select 
committee to inquire into the subject, and it then 
transpired that while the assessors were agreed 
as to the order of merit among the designs, they 
did not coincide with the decision of the judges, 
1.е., the Government representatives ; and, further, 
that they had agreed in placing Scott second for 
both buildings, but no one first for both: more- 
over, they considered that second for both (the 
two being essentially parts of the same group) was 
higher than first for one only. Scott was thus 
in a sense lifted from his third place and placed 
upon the balance between second and first. The 
committee virtually recommended the Commis- 
sioner of Works to make his own choice between 
Scott's design and that of Sir Charles Barry and 
E. M. Banks: and in the end (November 1858) 
Scott was appointed for the work. Fresh instruc- 
tions were then issued, and, upon these, designs 
were prepared anew and approved, and the 
working drawings proceeded with. Then Mr. 
Tite, architect of the Royal Exchange and M.P. 
for Bath, commenced a violent opposition in 
Parliament, in which, unhappily for Scott, he was 
supported by Lord Palmerston: and statements 
were made which were “ав absurd and unfounded 
as anything could be." Scott plunged in to reply. 
Не says: “Ола former occasion, while the sub- 
ject was before the select committee, I went or 
sent round to all the public buildings I could think 
of, and measured the area of their windows, and 
on comparing them with those of my design I was 
able to show the committee that my designs pro- 
vided half as much light again as the average of 
buildings of the same class. Tite was a member 
of that committee, yet he had the effrontery to 
state that my designs were deficient in window- 
light, and encouraged Lord Palmerston to do the 
same." 

Then followed a sturdy battle of words in the 
Times, as the outcome of which one architect 
(who, it appears, was Palmerston's mentor in 
matters architectural) was so annoyed at Scott's 
attitude that he proposed. moving the Institute to 
reverse the recommendation of the council to 
award the Royal Gold Medal that year to him. 
“ However all this may be, it cannot be denied 
that I was cast down from the eminence I had 
attained. The 'very abjects' now loaded me 
with their miserable abuse, and though I went on 
with my working drawings, I felt that my position 
was sadly altered, and the chance of carrying out 
my design forlorn. Even Mr. Disraeli told me 
that there was no chance of carrying it, but Lord 
John Manners held firmly to his own decision and 
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met the attack in Parliament тап Шу, and with 
great success. Indeed, the opponents trusted to 
numbers, and cared little about argument, while 
Lord Palmerston didn't care a straw what buf- 
foonery he gave vent to, for the greater the 
twaddle he talked, the louder of course was the 
laughter, and that was his deadly weapon. So 
things went on, and had the Government stood, 
I should perhaps have carried it in the small days 
of August. But, alas! the Ministers were left in a 
minority on their * Reform Bill,' and dissolved Par- 
liament. . . . At length the Government resigned, 
and my arch-opponent became once more autocrat 
of England." Further delay then occurred by 
reason of the appointment of a new Commissioner 
of Works. Still, after a time, the builders' esti- 
mates were in, turning out very satisfactorily, and 
then, says Scott, “ Lord Palmerston sent for me 
and told me in a jaunty way that he could have 
nothing to do with this Gothic style, and that 
though he did not want to disturb my appoint- 
ment, he must insist on my making a design in 
the Italian style, which he felt I could do 
just as well as the other: that he heard ] was 
so tremendously successful in the Gothic style 
that if he let me alone I should Gothicise the 
whole country, etc., etc., etc.” 

About the same time Scott’s drawings and a 
model were exhibited in the tea-room of the 
House of Commons, and when the vote for the 
building came on there was another great debate on 
architecture. About the same time also a deputa- 
tion of M.P.’s waited on Lord Palmerston to ad- 
vocate the cause of Gothic architecture. ‘‘ Since 
Satan accompanied the angels on the mission 
narrated in the Book of Job there has seldom 
been wanting a 'devil's advocate' when anything 
delicate has had to be transacted, and so it was 
now." The advocate in question was busy over 
Scott's plans in the tea-room of the House. 
“The faults he found were wholly imaginary, 
and the arrangements had been the result of long 
thought and patient consultation with the heads 
of departments; but no one there knew anything 
about this, and so a wound was given me by a 
pretended friend, who had been admitted by mis- 
take, and, thanks to him, Lord Palmerston found 
no difficulty in letting off all friendly arguments 
like water out of a tap. I think it was on this 
occasion that, having discovered the error of his 
argument about 'shutting out the very light of 
day,’ he said: ‘This Gothic architecture admits 
the sun from its very rising till its setting, so that 
my friend the Speaker, who necessarily goes to 
bed late, and has no shutters to his windows, can 
get no sleep for it.” 

About the middle of August a deputation of 
architects waited on Lord Palmerston to pat him 
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on the back and encourage him in his determina- 
tion to overthrow the work of his predecessors, 
and though Scott tried to get up a counter-address 
the Gothic architects did not come forward in 
sufficient force to make it worth while, ** which 
cold-heartedness was the greatest damper I had 
ever met with." Subsequently Lord Palmerston 
sent for Scott, and, seating himself down before 
him in “the most easy, fatherly way," said: “I 
want to talk to you quietly, Mr. Scott, about this 
business. I have been thinking a great deal about 
it, and I really think there was much force in what 
your friends said. I really do think there is а 
degree of inconsistency in compelling a Gothic 
architect to erect a classic building, and so I have 
been thinking of appointing you a coadjutor, who 
would in fact make the design!" Scott protested 
vehemently against this injustice, and. in fact, 
became so knocked up with all the badgering, 
anxiety, and bitter disappointment he had suffered 
that he was obliged to go away to Scarborough to 
recruit his health, thus taking, the first time since 
commencing practice twenty-four years previously, 
a quasi-holiday of two months. He saw that, 
unless he threw up the commission altogether, 
which would have been ‘‘simply rewarding my 
professional opponents for their unprecedented 
attempt to wrest a work from the hands of a 
brother architect," there was no other way with 
Lord Palmerston but to prepare an Italian design. 
This, therefore, he did, but whilst in the midst of 
his task he heard that another architect was pre- 
paring a design for the Foreign Office. “I now 
saw how matters stood. Lord Palmerston had 
hoped at first to be able to thrust this gentle- 
man upon me as a colleague; but, failing that, 
had secretly encouraged him to make a de- 
sign, so that he might have two strings to 
his bow: which probably explains why he 
allowed several weeks to elapse before mak- 
ing any appointment to see my new design. 
When he did so he kept me waiting two hours 
and a half in his back room (during a part of 
which I heard him very deliberately going through 
his luncheon in the next room), and then sent me 
away unseen. At length, however, I showed him 
the design. He was very civil, and I thought he 
liked it." 

Scott had occasion to go to Hamburg, leaving 
matters, as he thought, in a tolerably satisfactory 
position. While abroad, however, he received a 
letter saying that he was mistaken in his impres- 
sion as to Lord Palmerston's feelings, and that 
the design would have to be modified. ‘‘ This led, 
on my return, to a number of futile attempts, and 
in the midst of them I heard by a side wind that 
the competitor to whom I have referred had not 
only made a design, but that it was actually at 
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the Office of Works, and under consideration ! " 
Thereupon Scott drew up a very strong formal 
protest, which seems to have quashed the proposal. 
The new design, however, was next referred to the 
joint opinion of Cockerell, Burn, and Ferguson, 
and, though Cockerell “ had the greatest difficulty 
in swallowing my new style," it was ultimately 
recommended. Still Lord Palmerston was not 
satisfied. Не disliked Scott's second design, а 
sort of “ Byzantine Italian Renaissance," and 
insisted on a design in the “ordinary Italian." 
Thereupon Scott began once more. He bought 
some costly books on Italian architecture, he went 
to Paris and studied the Louvre and most of the 
important buildings, and then produced his third 
and last design, incorporating the Foreign Office 
and the India Office. Lord Palmerston highly 
approved it, and it passed the House of Commons 
in 1861, after a very stout fight by the Gothic 
party, who naturally and consistently opposed it. 
“The struggle through which I had fought the 
matter, through a period of five years, was such as 
I should never have faced out had I known what 
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was before me. . I was step by step driven 
into the most annoying position of carrying out 
my largest work in a style contrary to the direc- 
tion of my life's labours. My shame and sorrow 
were for a time extreme; but, to my surprise, the 
public seemed to understand my position and 
to feel for it, and I never received any annoying 
or painful rebuke, and even Mr. Ruskin told me 
that I had done quite right." 


IHE TATTERSHALL CASTLE 
FIREPLACES 


JjULGARITY has one form 
which seeks expression in an 
affectation of simplicity, just 
as the Veneerings affected 
ostentation. Architecture has 
agreed that the hearth, the 
very seat of our Lares and 
Penates, should be glorified 
means at our disposal. And 
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FIREPLACE FROM TATTERSHALL CASTLE, LINCOLNSHIRE 
(From Pugin's *' Specimens ") | 


what more interesting detail is there than the 
decoration bestowed upon it? It offers a field for 
carving and heraldry, for splendid sculpture, or 
the unassuming monogram telling of entwined 
lives. In a word, it has always been the gift 
presented to the eye on entering a room. Only 
to-day architecture, in some of its phases, has 
become so like a stocking that it can be turned 
inside out, so that the rude brickwork becomes 
the crown, or master-work, of the interior!  For- 
tunately, although tbis view of the pliability of 
architecture is common it is not yet general. 
The recent purchase of the noble chimneypieces 
at Tattershall Castle leads one to hope it never 
wil be. These very chimneypieces found a 
lucid draughtsman in Pugin in 1825, and although 
his book, “ Specimens of Gothic Architecture," 
is a notable and welcome volume to have on 
one's shelf, it may not be so familiar as to 
preclude two of the drawings being here repro- 
duced. The letterpress of the book is by Edward 
James Willson, but it doubtless embodies Pugin’s 
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The text tothe illustrations of the two fire- 
places is as follows: “ These plates present two 
fine specimens of embellishment in the residences 
of our old nobility. The breadth of the spa- 
cious hearth seems to rekindle the huge wood fires 
of those hospitable ages, and the pompous display 
of heraldic insignia on the mantelpiece records 
their pride of high descent, so jealously maintained 
by the great of feudal times, before the wealth of 
commerce had asserted its pretensions against their 
claim to exclusive homage. The rich effect of the 
carvings is strikingly set off by the bare walls 
around them, which are now not only stripped of the 
rich hangings of tapestry that once covered their 
nakedness, but exposed to the stains and injuries 
of the weather. The arms refer to the pedigree of 
the founder: the purses record his dignity of Lord- 
Treasurer: and of the two legendary compart- 
ments in the first specimen, опе represents 
St. George fighting the dragon: the other a man 
in combat with a lion, a feat of chivalrous prowess 
related of Hugh de Nevil, one of the Crusaders who 
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served under King Richard I. The architectural 
members will be fully explained by the plates. 
The arches in the walls above the stonework were 
constructed for relieving the weight, lest the 
mantelpieces should be broken by it; and, with 
this precaution, they might be put up after the 
walls were finished, and perhaps were so." 

These chimneypieces were taken from the fine 
red-brick tower which forms the main building, 
the first from the lowest of four splendid rooms 
and the second from the chamber immediately 
over it. In Pugin's time the floors of the upper 
rooms were ruinous, or the fireplaces were in- 
accessible to him for measuring. Those he has 
drawn are splendid examples of Tudor architec- 
ture. Although there are а few medieval speci- 
mens left, it was not until the Tudor period that 
it became general to place them flush with the 
walls. The lintels were usually of considerable 
span, to take the wood-logs, shaped to a flat arch, 
sometimes being jointed at the point and as often 
in one stone; occasionally the lintel was flat. If 
there was an overmantel it was panelled; but the 
mantelshelf was a later innovation from Italy. The 
jamb-mouldings were flat and 
cut out of the plane of the 
chamfer, which stopped before 
it reached the floor, and a 
great deal of ingenuity was 
displayed in the adornment of 
this trifling feature. It re- 
sulted, from the shape of the 
arch, that a narrow spandrel 
was formed in the lintel. This 
became a field for the fancy 
of the carver to enrich with 
foliage, the grotesque shape of 
beast and bird, the amiable 
devices of heraldry, mottoes, 
and such-like. There were 
never two alike even in the 
same chimneypiece. 

Tattershall Castle was built 
in the reign of Henry VI by 
Ralph Lord Cromwell, who f 
was Lord Treasurer, the same 
who built Wingfield. No period 
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seems to have suggested itself , .* 
to the building operations of : » — 
the great feudal builders. It ° e 


was a fashion, as so much else 
in this world. Tattershall is a i 
ruin of great extent, the tower | 
of the keep оҒ which alone re- | P 
mains. It is a high building, ү 
тоо ft. to the battlements and 
some I20ft. to the top of the 
corner turrets. 
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CURRENT ARCHITECTURE 


THE ROYAL LIVER BUILDING, 
LIVERPOOL 


Rq Aa aS HE Pierhead area at Глуег- 

"Ж МУ pool is an exceptionally fine 
site for buildings, the space 
being unobstructed around, 
and open to the river, so that 
not only is there abundance of 
light and air, but also scope 


и = 
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for an excellent setting. 
The greater part of the site was formerly 
occupied by the George's Dock. This area 
was purchased from the Mersey Docks and 


Harbour Board some years ago by the Liver- 
pool Corporation, who proceeded to construct 
three bridge-roadways across it in continuation of 
Water Street, Brunswick Street, and James Street, 
and to fill in the remainder of the space for build- 
ing purposes. The southern end was retained by 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board for the 
great new building they projected, which building, 
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designed by Messrs. Briggs and Wolstenholme, 
Hobbs and Thornely, was completed in 1907. 
Subsequently a number of schemes for the utilisa- 
tion of the remainder of the site were put for- 
ward, not the least being concerned with a new 
Customs House for Liverpool. Nothing definite 
resulted, however, and it was left for the Royal 
Liver Friendly Society (whose cognomen, it may 
be noted in passing, is derived from a mythological 
bird supposed to have haunted the pools of the 
district now known as Liverpool) to evolve a scheme 
for a very high office-building to be erected at the 
northern end of the site. The ground was secured 
for £70,000, and the structure was commenced in 
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1908. It is now complete, having been formally 
opened by Lord Sheffield in July last—a towering 
mass that dominates the whole river-front. The 
building is particularly interesting from the con- 
structional point of view, the problems presented 
being of a very complex character. Its total cost 
is estimated at about £650,000. 

Mr. W. Aubrey Thomas, of Liverpool, was the 
architect, and Captain Н. Riall Sankey, К.Е. 
(retd.), of Westminster, the consulting engineer. 

The site is bounded at the back by the Strand, 
on one side by Water Street, on the other side by 
St. Nicholas Place, and in front by the space 
The dimensions of the 


known as the Pierhead. 
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ROYAL LIVER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL 
ENTRANCE CORRIDOR 


building are 301 ft. long by 177 ft. 6in. wide, the 
height from pavement level to the main roof being 
about 170 ft., and to the top of the towers approxi- 
The main cornice, at 
seventh-floor level, is r4o ft. above 
eround, and projects 5 ft. 6 in. from the 
face of the building. The structure 
comprises a basement with ten upper 
floors, while in the two towers are six 


matelv 300 ft. 


storeys above roof level. 

The skeleton of the building is of 
monolithic reinforced concrete on the 
“ Hennebique " svstem, the columns, 
beams, and arches being all carried out 
in that material and bonded together. 
The floors are of hollow fireclay blocks 
covered with the corridor 
and tenancy walls being of fireproof 
hollow bricks. 

The site being made ground, it was 
impossible for this to withstand the 
enormous loads involved. 


A 


concrete, 


— _ 


Solid con- 
crete foundations were therefore carried 
down to the Old Red Sandstone 32 ft. 
to 47 ft. below the normal surface level, 
and on this sure base the superstruc- 
ture was erected. Around the site, too, 
a reinforced concrete retaining wall 
was built, surrounding the basement 
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of the building and keeping it free from tidal 
water. 

For the exterior walls grey granite, obtained 
from various Norwegian, Swedish, and Scottish 
quarries, was used, the whole of the granite facings 
having been fixed by Messrs. A. & F. Manuelle, of 


London, whose quarries were also responsible 
for a considerable portion of the supply. The 
amount of granite employed 15, of course. 


enormous, there being about 300,000 cubic feet, 
weighing about 25,000 tons, the bulk of which 
is Norwegian granite. The dressings are graduated 
from fine-axed on the lower floors to rough-picked 
faces for the top portions of the towers, the carved 
work comprising cartouches, keystones, swags, and 
As stated, the granite forms the 
outer envelope of the reinforced concrete skeleton. 
[t is, however, an integral part of the structure, 
built on. 

The internal lighting of the building is pro- 


2 


— 


other details. 


vided by means of two large wells, each about' 
60 ft. square, faced with white glazed bricks and 
having windows fitted with steel casements, sup- 
plied by Messrs. Henry Hope & Sons, Ltd., of 
Birmingham. Steel casements also have been used 
for the windows on the main elevations, and all 
external windows are glazed with 1 in. plate glass. 

Two features of special interest in the internal 
arrangements are the lift and heating installations. 
The former (by Messrs. Waygood & Co., Ltd., 
of London) comprises fifteen high-speed electric 


passenger lifts, serving all floors, two electric 
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goods lifts, and an hydraulic goods lift from the 
basement to the ground floor. Ten of the lifts 
are ranged on either side of the entrance corridor, 
which is 16 ft. wide, six of them being express 
lifts which run at full speed until reaching the 
floor they first serve, and then slow down auto- 
matically for the floors above. They are operated 
by motors placed at roof level, each cage being 
suspended by four steel-wire ropes, and counter- 
balanced by a cast-iron weight. Safety gear is 


provided in case of failure, and special interlocking 
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gear prevents any 
door being opened 
unless the cage 1s 
opposite it, and also 
prevents the lift 
being started unless 
all the doors are 
properly closed. 
Altogether this lift 
|. installation, the 
largest in the 
United Kingdom, 
Is a notable one. 
The heating in- 
stallation (by 
Messrs. Richard 
Crittall & Co. of 
London) is on the 
“hot panel" system 
—that is to say, 
the heating pipes, 
surrounded by а 
patent asbestos 
covering, are em- 
bedded in the floor, 
so that the latter 
actually becomes 
heated, and thus 
warmsthe air inthe 
room. There are 
also wall panels 
below the windows, 
similarly arranged. 
The heating is by 
hot water, supplied 
from four large boilers іп the basement, which аге 
automatically fed by “ Вепп1$ ” stokers. The 
installation has been tested over a period of 
many months, and is stated to be thoroughly 
satisfactory. Its outstanding feature is, of course, 
that the rooms are free of all radiators, and 
that therefore there is a greater degree of con- 
venience and cleanliness. The heating pipes 
are entirely covered with a special composition 
supplied by the Durato Asbestos Flooring Co. 
of London, in connection with which exten- 
sive experiments were undertaken in order to 
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RAILWAY COMPANY'S OFFICES, GROUND FLOOR 


to 


secure a material which, while forming a good 
hard floor, could withstand the considerable ex- 
pansion of the pipes, at the same time being a 
good conductor and radiator of heat. *' Durato” 
is a chemical composition which 1$ laid in a 
plastic state. It sets in twelve to forty-eight 
hours as a smooth, jointless flooring that can be 
made to any degree of hardness, and in a variety 
of colours: for instance, the three staircases in 
the Royal Liver Building are covered entirely— 
treads and risers—with a special hard mixture of 
a grey colour to 
matchthe patent 
diamond-grit and 
granite treads, 
while the majority 
of the rooms are 
laid in buff colour 
with a black line 
border. Thewhole 
ofthe floors in the 
building, with the 
exception of some 
of the central cor- 
ridors, are laid 
with “ Durato." 
The ventilation 
of the offices and 
corridors is effect- 
ed by means of ex- 
haust shafts lead- 
ing to powerful 
centrifugal cased 
fans discharging 
into the open air 
at roof level. 
Another feature 
of the building 1s 
the large clock, 
the dials of which 
(three on the 
western tower and 
one on the eastern 
tower facing the 
city) are 25 ft. in 
diameter. The 
clock is electrically operated. Unlike most clocks 
of its kind, however, it does not move in half- 
minute impulses, but continuously by means of 
worm gearing. The minute hand is 14 ft. long and 
nearly 3 ft. across at its widest part, the two 
hands together weighing 5 cwt.; they are of 
copper. The clock is regulated with Greenwich 
time daily, and is artificially illuminated by an 
automatic device wbich switches on the light at 
dusk and switches it off at dawn; the adjustment 
to varying times of lighting, according to the 
seasons, being effected by a reducing gear that 
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revolves only once in two years. Messrs. Gent & 
Co., Ltd., of Leicester, were the makers of the clock. 

The building is almost entirely devoted to office 
purposes, the main space in the basement and on 
the ground floor being occupied by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. 

Of the storeys above, one whole floor (the 
fourth) is occupied by Messrs. Lever Brothers, Ltd., 
the eighth and a large portion of the ninth floors 
are taken as the chief offices of the Royal Liver 
Friendly Society (who also retain the portico and 
hall on the west front for their exclusive use, with 
four private lifts and a staircase connecting with 
the floors above), and a large suite of rooms on the 
top floor and in the towers is in the occupation of 
the Liverpool Club. The offices of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company comprise an immense 
apartment where desks for clerks are ranged behind 
a wide counter space, while all around are private 
offices for the various departments of this great 
organisation. The whole office is panelled to a 
height of 8 ft. in finely figured mahogany, and 
particular interest is centred in the wall paint- 
ings, which comprise a panoramic map of Canada, 
more than 80 ft. in length, painted by Mr. Charles 
Sheldon, and three large panel paintings depicting 
the scenery and resources of the Dominion, by 
Mr. Cyrus Cuneo and Mr. Charles Robinson. The 
fitting of the office has been carried out by Messrs. 
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Waring and Gillow, of Liverpool, from designs 
originally prepared by the architect. 

In the Royal Liver Society's suite the chief 
apartment, from an architectural point of view, 15 
the board-room. This is panelled out in African 
walnut, with carved drops in light wood on the 
pilasters. The woodwork is by Messrs. Wylie & 
Lochhead, of Glasgow. There is also а boldly- 
modelled plaster ceiling to this room, the work of 
Messrs. Ben Henry Johnson & Sons, of London 
and Liverpool, who have executed the whole of 
the plastering to walls and ceilings throughout 
the building—an immense job, comprising no 
less than thirty acres of plastering and Parian 
cement work and nearly as many miles of 
cornices, skirtings,and mouldings. Messrs. Johnson 
also carried out the granolithic flooring. 

The electric-light fittings throughout are by 
the General Electric Co., Ltd., of Manchester. 

With regard to the other accommodation in the 
building, it may be stated that suites of lavatories 
are provided on each floor for the use of tenants, 
and a letter chute runs from the ninth floor to a 
post-office letter-box in the ground floor main 
corridor, so that letters may be posted without the 
necessity of having to go outside the building. 
The two main towers are crowned by bronze Liver 
birds, 17 ft. high, made by the Bromsgrove 
Guild. Our own representation of them, in the 
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INTERIOR OF CLOCK CHAMBER IN WEST TOWER 


photograph reproduced on page 210, is, we fear, 
hardly correct; the fact being that at the time the 
photograph was taken the towers were crowned 
with scaffolding erected for the purpose of fixing 
the birds in position (thev are built on a steel 
framework carried down through the domes), and 
our artist, in attempting to add them, has not 
made the birds sufficiently large. 

The contractors for the foundations of the build- 
ing were Messrs. William Brown & Sons, of Man- 
chester, and the general contractors for the super- 
structure were Messrs. E. Nuttall & Co., of Man- 
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chester. Among the sub-contractors not already 


mentioned were the following :— 


Plumbing and sanitary work, Wm. Griffiths & Sons. Ltd., Liverpool ; 
sanitary fittings, John Bolding & Sons, Ltd. London; electric wiring, 
Dargue, Griffiths & Co., Liverpool; folding shutters, the Sefton Lift & 
Shutter Co., Liverpool; engines and dynamos, Ashworth & Parker, Bury ; 
cables, Siemens Bros. & Со., Ltd., London; concrete mixers, Ransome 
verMehr Machinery Co., Westminster ; asphalt, G. Henry Johnson & Sons, 
Liverpool ; terra-cotta fresh-air inlets, Doulton & Co., Ltd., London ; door 
furniture, J. Gibbons, Wolverhampton, and Henry Hope & Sons, Ltd., 
Birmingham: staircase enclosures, Baird & Sons, Ltd., Liverpool ; wall 
tiles and mosaic flooring, John Stubbs & Sons, Liverpool : patent glazing and 
fittings, Williams & Watson, Ltd., Liverpool; stoves, grates, and mantels, 
Bell Range and Foundry Co, Northampton ; ваз тя, Liverpool Gas 
Fittings Co. ; stained glass and leaded lights, H. С. Hiller, Liverpool ; stair- 
treads, Diamond Tread Co., Ltd., London ; telephones, National Telephone 
Co., Ltd. : strong-room doors, safes, etc., Milner's Safe Co., Ltd., Liverpool ; 
lightning conductors, H. G. Riddell, Liverpool ; granite, Cooper, Wettern & 
Со,, London ; John Fyfe, Ltd. Aberdeen ; D. Н. & J. Newall. Dalbeattie. 
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ST. JAMES'S CHURCH, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE о: MARKS E 50: 
Tuis little church is of very simple character, PARLIAMENT: STREET 


comprising nave,sanctuary, baptistery, side chapels, m š A 

and tower; and, like most buildings in this part of % CEI 4 | 
Scotland, ecclesiastical and secular, is constructed pram Css a 

of local stone. Seating accommodation 15 pro- š / m 
vided for about one hundred and fifty worshippers. а / 

The architect was Mr. Reginald Fairlie, of Edin- SHOP H° : š = 


burgh. 


MEMORIAL TO KING EDWARD VII, ° 


MARIENBAD e~ 
ТнЕ memorial tablet to King Edward in the 

English Church at Marienbad, illustrated on 

page 222 of this issue, was unveiled on August 16th VE 

last. It wasdesigned by Professor W. R. Lethaby, 

and executed by Messrs. Farmer and Brindlev, Ltd., 

of Westminster. The medallion of the monarch's 


head, in bronze, is the work of Mr. T. Stirling Lee. 
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ЗАРЕ. DEPOSITS: 
в 2 IH THE ВАЗ МЕМ 
BUILDINGS AT CAPE TOWN 
THE accompanying illustrations show three re- ЖИЯР” 
cent examples of the work of Messrs. Baker апа 
Masey at Cape Town, all displaying a scholarlv STAIRCASE УР 
respect for tradition and preserving a delightful TO TENANTS Z 
savour of the old Dutch buildings at the Cape. OFFICES 
The offices of the National Mutual Life Associa- 
tion of Australasia and the business premises for 
Mr. S. Marks both offer the same problem of a 
tall narrow street facade. This is always a task 
presenting many difficulties for solution, the chief 
of them concerning the fenestration; but in the — 
two examples here illustrated it will be at once ЖОЕТ P 
admitted that the architects have been very suc- | ТАСЫ New 
cessful : more especially the insurance building, GRCVAD НТА" АН: 
which, with its superposed arcades forming loggte 


Tur NATIONAL: MVTVAL LIFE that provide abundant shade on the win- 
A^*5OCUATIONCE-ANVOTRALASIATP. НН тые» dows,is eminently the proper treatment 


NEW BVILDING-CAPETOWN: SCALE OF FEET for a street building in so sunny a place 
2 4 Z as Cape Town. А similar recognition 
/ of climatic conditions finds expression 

in the house of Mr. Masey, with its 
shaded hall and atrium, shuttered 
windows, and wide-projecting eaves. 
а ВО № The accommodation, it will be seen, 
| | comprises a very large hall, centrally 

: placed, off which the dining-room and 
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EDVCATION 


CIVIL DEPARTMENT : | : 
жетілдік L! drawing-room lead, with kitchen, pan- 
Kvi = " = 
В. STAF TO OFFICES try, etc., at the rear; while on the first 
vB ON VPPER FLOORS `~ J» ~~”? € ; 
; floor are four bedrooms, a sanctum 
OTE 2 PVBLIC i i ; 
ax / and a boudoir leading off the landing 
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and from the open room called the 

atrium. Around the house is an ad- 

mirable garden, the scheme of which 

— c can be studied from the plan on 
*GROVND : FLOOR: PLAN page 220. 

BAKER AND MASEY, FF.R.'.B.A., ARCHITECTS 
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NEW BUILDING FOR THE NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION OF AUSTRALASIA, CAPE TOWN 
BAKER AND MASEY, ЕЕ.К.1.В.А., ARCHITECTS 
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BUSINESS PREMISES, PARLIAMENT STREET, CAPE TOWN 
BAKER AND MASEY, ЕЕ.К.1.В.А., ARCHITECTS 
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A HOUSE AT CAPE TOWN 
FRANCIS MASEY, Е.К.1.В.А.. ARCHITECT 
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THE YOUNG MAN IN 


AS ОСМЕ HAT was а clever 
1 F 


writing 


piece of 
by a certain well- 
known architect who banded 
the whole body of registra- 


tionists with those whose aim 
was the achievement of an 
affluent corpulence crowned 
by the glory of an unques- 
tioned respectability, as witness the marching to 
church on Sunday morn, dignified by а silver- 
nobbed umbrella, and the return, with no less 
dignity, to a terrific smell of cooking at one 
o'clock. Quite apart, however, from any question 
of registration, it is perfectly evident that architects 
who have achieved an assured position generally 
drop one bv one the qualities with which they 
They will smile benevolently at the 
man spark of 
enthusiasm for motives higher than those which 


started out. 


younger who possesses some 
govern mere percentage, and they will remember 
perhaps the time when they, too, went over that 
well-trodden path; that it has been their fate, 
among young men that were, to listen to the dull 
droning of presidents, to fall tooth and nail upon 
the vicious productions of ‘‘eminent” architects, 
to sweep aside men’s entire reputations with an 
off-hand criticism, and then to go back to the 
office and do—nothing! Nevertheless, the young 
man has his points, and the young man of discern- 
ment especially is able to lay hold of some very 
destructive facts. In the Institute to-day, for 
example, who is not familiar with names of men 
having considerable practices, but whose work 15 
no credit to English architecture? Іп some cases 
this is attributable to innate want of culture on 
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HOUSE AT CAPE TOWN 


the part of the men themselves, and one may say 
this without а touch of snobbery. ‘‘ Taste” is an 
invidious word to use, but it stands for a great 
deal. Certain architects, besides what may be 
called professional ability, possess that quality of 
"taste" which precludes their doing what is 
inappropriate in great things as in small. They 
may not be brilliant, but they at least have a 
sobriety of temperament and sense of proportion 
and fitness which leads them to produce verv 
pleasing work. But if, on the other hand, the sins 
of some men are so extremely patent, it not 
infrequently happens that over-production is the 
cause of most of them. Such men have too much 
to do. They are not excep- 
tional in being unable to resist 
the human craving for more, 
even when there is already 
abundance. Hence it is that 
so much time is occupied in 
attending to the business side 
of the office that the really 
more important matter of de- 
sign becomes relegated or 
farmed out among the staff. 
In some offices this happens 
to be a blessing in disguise, 
because in these cases there 
are members of the staff who 
are more capable to do the 
work than the principal, and 
he, human being, is not at a 
loss to appreciate this. Thus 
arises the “ghost.” But the 
* ghost," if he is a regular 
adjunct, and not called in for 
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some special occasion (such as a competition), can- 
not exist unknown and unseen. After a time his 
presence becomes apparent to all who care to 
know, and, in some cases, so flagrantly obvious 
has been the stamp of his personality on the pro- 
ductions of the office, that it has become impera- 
tive to declare him. And so, one step farther on, 
tc the partnership. The principal may or may not 
wish for that, but circumstances force him to it. 
The “ghost” may be getting restless, and, with 
so much knowledge and experience, might easily 
become a most decided competitor: moreover, 
the principal's connection 15 largely dependent on 
his remaining. 
tion, and, for the chief person concerned, security 
makes doubly secure. It is an excellent device. 
Scotsmen have been known to do it, and English- 
men, too! Some of these architects are most 


The partnership solves the ques- 
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pleasant and reasonable men. Others are the 
reverse. But that is an old tale. Viollet-le-Duc, 
in another country and another age, was familiar 
enough with them, just as we are to-day. Takea 
few paragraphs from one of his lectures, and see 
how this might have been written yesterday here 
in England: ‘‘ We have all observed architects 
whose habit it is never to give clear instructions ; 
who are constantly agitated; who are out of 
temper with everybody and everything; rude to 
their inferiors, and obliging them to begin again 
and again a detail for whose execution they have 
not given a single precise order; who think they 
impose respect by blustering, and by the often 
groundless outbreaks of their imperious anger; 
who are incapable of examining and correcting a 
diagram, and who resent criticism because they 
are unable to discuss its validity, assuming to 
determine everything by 
their own arbitrary will. 
But see these very per- 
sons, who fancy they inspire 
respect or fear in their sub- 
ordinates by this ridiculous 
attitude, see these men in 
the presence of the directors 
of administrative boards. 
They are supple as gloves, 
fair-spoken, and full of the 
most obsequious deference, 
promising everything, affirm- 
ing everything which it is 
wished they should affirm, 
and saying no to everything 
for which a negative is de- 
sired. And so they. are 
regarded with a favourable 
eye, and are sure to obtain 
advantages of all kinds. To 
make an architect, we must 
first of all get an honest тап, 
and it may safely be asserted 
that in nine cases out of ten 
such a character is associated 
with true talent, knowledge, 
and experience.” 

So much for Viollet-le- 
Duc. The young man in 
architecture 1s familiar 
enough with the characteris- 
tics set forth above with such 
No doubt the end 


acumen. 
is the thing, and an archi- 
tect's chief matter is to 


achieve fine buildings. But 
that 1$ without 
abusing everyone associated 


possible 


with him. 
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THE RENAISSANCE IN FRANCE 


СУ Н АТ a morn was that when the 
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bright sun of the Renaissance 
rose over Europe! Mr. Ward, 
whose book* is now under 
review, hopes that the twen- 
tieth century may be able to 
strike a balance in its criti- 
cism, between theextravagance 
which heralded its advent and the 'condemnation 
which it received in the nineteenth century. So 
beit. To many the Renaissance will always seem 


from féte to féte. Natural beauties and marvels 
of art were unrolled before them in an ever-shifting 
pageant as they went. What wonder that eyes 
accustomed to the narrow muddy alleys of French 
cities, with their crowding gables, the grim blank 
walls of feudal keeps, the grey stone and darkened 
timber of the north, should be dazzled at the sight 
of sun-bathed piazzas and colonnades, paved 
streets lined with palaces which glowed with 
marble and frescoes, or that airy villas among 
terraced gardens, set with fountains and statues, 
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DOORWAY IN THE "GALERIE DORÉE," HOTEL DE TOULOUSE, PARIS 


the rebirth of art as a conscious thing, a rejuvena- 
tor of mirth and gladness; whereas to the nine- 
teenth century it was only a foul torrent. 

In France the Renaissance in architecture dates 


from Charles VIIIs Italian campaign. “Тһе 
French army," as Mr. Ward writes, “moved 


*o The Architecture of the Renaissance іп France: A 
History of the Evolution of the Arts of Building, Decora- 
tion, апа Garden Design under Classical Influence, from, 
1495 fo 1830.” Ву И’. H. Ward, М.А. А.К..В.4. 
London: D. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn. Two volumes, 
large octavo, price 30s. net. 
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orange-trees and vine-pergolas, should seem of 
more than earthly beauty to their new northern 
owners." Once the idea of Italy was implanted 
in French bosoms, it germinated there and put 
forth blossoms of the greatest beauty. The idea of 
the Renaissance being an exotic thing which was 
transplanted bodily from one country to another 
seems to be entirely wrong. For the work of the 
Italian revival is neither Greek nor Roman, nor is 
the French work Italian, although it was derived 
thence. At first, certainly, the work produced was 
of a mixed character, wherein the hand of the 
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FRENCH RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE 


traditional French craftsman played a large part, 
scarcely subsidiary to the Italian artists who had 
been brought over by the king—‘‘ certain work- 
men, craftsmen, and other persons, to work at 
their craft," . . . “designers to build and make 
works to his bidding and pleasure in the fashion of 
Italy." But at the end of the reign of Francis I a 
generation of architects arose, French by birth and 
trained in the new ideas, who gave the whole 
movement its national bias and direction. The 
early period possesses “a wayward fascination 
and overflowing fancy,” a “lightness, gaiety, and 


NAPOLEON'S STUDY AT LA MALMAISON 


commenced shortly after it (1526-44). Francis, 
wishing to possess a hunting-box in the forests of 
Cologne, ordered his new palace and planted it in 
а swampy clearing in the woods. It still retains 
features reminiscent of the traditions of fortress- 
building, in the great round towers at the outer 
angles. But its most celebrated feature is the 
spiral staircase, circular on plan, and consisting 
of two stairways which start from opposite sides 
and ascend in the same direction round a hollow 
circular newel. There is an attempt to combine 
the flat terraced roofs of Italy with the steep-pitched 


(DECORATED BY PERCIER AND FONTAINE) 


picturesqueness." Indeed, in these qualities it can 
never be surpassed. Whatis there in architecture 
more fascinating than cháteaux like Chambord and 
Blois !—the constructive skill of masons who had 
thrown their vaults and buttresses high up like 
soaring forest trees, joined with the curious search- 
ing intellect of the humanists. It may be that 
these things lack repose, for indeed they still 
belong to the past, still own their inheritance of 
the restlessness and aspiration. bequeathed by 
generations of mediaeval builders; but they possess 
a magic of their own. Chambord, of which we 
reproduce а fine view (by Mr. Alan Potter), like 
Blois, is one of Francis Гв buildings, having been 
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ones of the northern kingdom. Mr. Ward writes 
ӨРТЕ: 

* With all its wayward charm, its picturesque 
grouping, its wealth of ornamental features, this 
strange pile strikes the beholder rather with won- 
der than admiration. Formality of setting out in 
the plan and elevations is counteracted by the con- 
fusion of the roofs, where innumerable features, 
individually beautiful but mutually destructive, set 
unsymmetrically and at all angles, and poised in 
apparently impossible situations, give a skyline too 
restless to be even picturesque." 

The cháteau of Maisons may be said to represent 
the noon-tide, as Chambord stands for the day- 
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CHATEAU OF MAISONS: GARDEN FRONT, BY F. MANSART (1642—51) 
(From “Т/с Architecture of the Renaissance іп France," by W. Н. Ward) 
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spring, of architecture in France. И was built 
(1642-51) by F. Mansart for René de Longueil, a 
finance minister under Richelieu, and is perhaps 
one of the noblest monuments of its century. This 
part of Mr. Ward's history is extremely interesting. 
Many figures only a little familiar to us now appear 
оп thestage—Le Pautre, Bruand, Marot, Le Brun 
among them. Then the story of the competition 
for the completion of the Louvre reads like a novel. 
The figure of the “reserved old Italian " who gave 
Wren a glimpse of his plan appears surrounded 
with regal pomp for an instant, and disappears in 
dudgeon into his own country again. 

It is all delightful reading, and to the architect 
very instructive; forthetwo volumes are crammed 
full of illustrations and plans. The latter are of 
great interest, for many of the sitesare as irregular 
as it is possible for them to be, yet thev are brought 
into the axial system of planning. 

Mr. Ward brings to his subject wide 
reading and knowledge, so that he has 
been able to give his history a com- 
pleteness which it might lack if the 
story of the architecture were told by 
itself. Toattempt to trace its develop- 
ment independently of the personality 
of artists, of the kings whose ambition 
gave them scope, of political intrigues, 
would be but to give a halting version 
of what is really a great pageant, 
marching with stately tread across the 
centuries. What a fine prospect, 
when we gaze at them as they pass, 
with palace, cháteau, mansion, and 
church, all fair building, to take the 
place of kings and queens as leaders ! 

It is impossible to say in a few lines 
much about Mr. Ward's history. It 
is full, yet very concise, well written, 
and human, as these things should be. 
The period, 1495-1830, 15 a long one, 
and replete with startling changes in 
more than architecture. The author 
sets them forth in their relation to 
political, social, and literary history. 
As he himself writes: “Тһе task 
attempted in these pages is to trace 
its effects," 1.е., the Renaissance, “both 
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immediate and secondary, on the art of 
architecturein France, a country which 
for a thousand years has played so 
commanding a part in European civili- 
sation that no aspect of its own civili- 
sation can fail to be of importance for 
its neighbours." 

It is well done, and the author is to 
be congratulated on the completion of 
what must have been an arduous task. 
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CHARING CROSS BRIDGE 
SCHEME 


А vERY interesting scheme for a new bridge at 
Charing Cross put forward by Mr. W. L. Lucas 
is here illustrated. (The perspective reproduced 
on pages 226 and 227 was exhibited at this vear's 
Royal Academy.) 

Тһе proposed removal of Charing Cross Station 
to the south side of the river has been the subject 
of various articles and correspondence in news- 
papers and other periodicals during the past twelve 
months, and the project of substituting for the 
existing. Hungerford Bridge a new bridge for 
general traffic has been favourably received. In 
particular may be mentioned a striking article, en- 
titled “А King Edward's Bridge," bv Captain 
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SCHEME FOR NEW BRIDGE AT CHARING CROSS AND TRANSFER ОЕ 
S.E. AND С.К. STATION. 


W. L. LUCAS, ARCHITECT 
October 1911 


Digitized by Google 


Swinton, in The Nineteenth Century for January 
1911. 

Sketches showing such a bridge have been made 
by others, but none of these appear to have dealt 
seriously with the questions of street alterations 
and levels on both sides of the river, nor with the 
possibilities of development, especially on the 
south side. Mr. Lucas shows а “ place” off the 
Strand, in lieu of the existing Charing Cross Sta- 
tion yard. From this ‘‘ place’’a street roo ft. wide, 
with shops on both sides, would lead towards the 
new bridge (also roo ft. wide), to which there 
would be access both from Villiers Street and 
Craven Street by means of wide stone steps. The 
bridge indicated on the drawing is a simple one, 
harmonising in character with Waterloo Bridge. 
On reaching the south side, the road from the 
bridge debouches into an elliptical “ place," where 
two fountains surrounded by balustrades would 
divert the traffic into three roads. Тһе western 
road would take traffic to and from Waterloo 
Station, to which new and easy access would thus 
be obtained instead of the existing ascent by the 
north station, which is very inconvenient and un- 
satisfactory. The centre way would be the new 
main road going south, descending by a gradient 
of one in eighteen to York Road, and thence to 
Waterloo Bridge Road. It should help to open 
up the purlieus of New Cut and its surroundings. 
The eastern road of the ellipse would take traffic 
going to and from the South Eastern and Chatham 
Railway Station, where vehicles would be dealt 
with much more freelv апа quickly than now at 
Charing Cross. 

If the plan of the new station be examined, it 
will be found to be wider than Charing Cross 
Station: and although the existing South Eastern 
Railway south of York Road is not intended to be 
interfered with, it is hoped that the new station 
would present railroad advantages for dealing with 
the conflict between main-line and suburban traffic 
that are not possessed by Charing Cross Station. 
It is impossible to enter into details of this part of 
the scheme here; but it may be stated that the 
necessity for shunting would to a large extent be 
obviated by enabling a number of trains to make 
a circuit, and that a project involving a through 
railway connection between the south and north of 
London would have relation to the scheme. 

Two large blocks of buildings are shown having 
frontages to the elliptical “© place," and thus prac- 
tical frontages to the river. The eastern one is 
appropriate for a new South Eastern and Chatham 
Railway Hotel, adjoining the new station, whilst 
the western block might be suitable for a London 
and South Western Railway Hotelin conjunction 
with Waterloo. The lower storevs of thesebuild- 
ings would descend on their east, south, and west 
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sides to the level of Belvedere Road, to which they 
would have frontages, as well as tothe new small 
side streets formed on their flanks, and leading 
down tothe new Embankment Gardens. 

On the “ place" itself the buildings forming a 
semi-ellipse would have an arcaded ground storey, 
the pavement of which would become a promenade 
for pedestrians, who would be attracted there by 
shops and cafés suited to such a position. The 
north ends of the semi-ellipse would be arcaded in 
the basement storey, where they would “ give" on 
to the Embankment Gardens. The east and west 
portions of these gardens would meet in a colonnade 
under the roadway and bridge. On the centre of 
the long arc of the ellipse the buildings would be 
united by three arches, which, apart from their 
architectural advantages, would gain merit in 
determining the direction of the traffic. Over the 
side arches, and reached bv flights of broad stairs, 
are public loggie, connected by a passage above 
the centre arch. Over this centre arch on the 
north side would be a statue of King Edward VII 
looking down into the elliptical “ place" which 
would bear his name; whilst behind, on the south 
side, would be a fountain whose waters would 
descend to feed the fountains below. From King 
Edward's Place foot passengers would go by easy 
steps down to the new Embankment Gardens, 
which would extend from Waterloo Bridge on the 
east to the new County Council building on the west. 
Open to these gardens, as well as to the new street 
on the east side of the South Eastern and Chatham 
Railway Hotel, would be a theatre or concert hall. 

Although the general scheme is here illustrated 
on a small scaleonly, it may be stated that it has 
been worked out in some detail, especially as re- 
gards the south side, of which the main architec- 
tural features have been drawn out to ğ in. scale. 


"RECENT ENGLISH DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE, 1911” 


THE special issues dealing with Domestic Archi- 
tecture published by THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
in 1908, 1909, and 1910 having been received with 
such favour, the Proprietors have decided to pub- 
lish another issue this vear. The volume is now 
in course of preparation under the direction 
of Mr. Mervyn E. Macartney, B.A., F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., who will be pleased to consider photo- 
graphs of any recent work suitable for inclusion in 
the volume. He will also be glad to hear of any 
new houses of particular interest with which the 
writer may perhaps be familiar. All communica- 
tions should be addressed to R. Randal Phillips, 
Editorial Secretary, THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 
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COMMITTEE FOR THE SURVEY ОЕ THE 
MEMORIALS OF GREATER LONDON 


INCE its inception in 1894, 
our Survey Committee has 
lost many of its most valued 
members by death, its presi- 
dential chair has been twice 
vacated, and we have had to 
press forward, not with thin- 
ner ranks — for others have 

added themselves to us—but with the ever-present 

consciousness of those whom we could dearly 
wish to be amongst us still. It is with great 
regret that we have to record yet another loss 
in the death of Mr. Clement Y. Sturge, who, 
although he has been with us only the short 
space of two or three years, has done very соп- 
siderable service to our cause through his influence 
with the London County Council, and the enthu- 
siastic way in which he used it in furtherance of 
our aims. It is only due to his memory that our 
members should be reminded of what they and 

London, as a whole, owe to him in his untiring 

efforts in the interests of our historical monuments. 

Mr. Sturge died at his London residence, 
їт St. Augustine’s Mansions, Bloomburg Street, 
Westminster, on July 24th, at the age of fifty-one. 
He was born of a well-known Bristol family 
belonging to the Society of Friends, but he joined 
the Church of England, of which he became an 
enthusiastic supporter, and he studied and wrote 
much on ecclesiastical law. From the Guardian, 
to which among other papers he was a frequent 
contributor, we learn that Mr. Sturge graduated 
at Trinity College, Oxford, in 1883, and after- 
wards studied Modern History and Political 
Science at Paris, Berlin, and Tiibingen. He was 
called to the Bar in 1501, and was attached to 
the Western Circuit. He acted for some time as 
newspaper correspondent in Berlin and Vienna, 
and later in Rome, and he published in 1907 his 
book entitled “ Points of Church Law." 

His public life commenced in 1900, when he 
was elected а member of the London School 
Board, and in 1904 he entered the London 
County Council as one of the members for West- 
minster. He was a Moderate, or Municipal Re- 
former, but was never an extreme party man, for 
the work which he set himself to do appealed 
happily to men on both sides, and drew its 
opponents also irrespective of political persua- 
sion. Аз soon as he became member, Mr. Sturge 
quickly perceived the inevitable tendency of a 
large public body to become materialistic and 
merely utilitarian, апа saw in how small a degree 
the tastes of the enlightened and educated section 
of the public were represented. Не «determined 
to make it his business to watch carefully for all 
those matters which might affect the «aesthetic 
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side of London, and to guard against everything 
that should threaten any part of the chain oí 
London's historical continuitv. He became a 
member of the Records Committee of the Coun- 
cil, and ultimately its chairman, and under his 
presidency the Committee has gained an import- 
ance and influence which is of the utmost valuc. 
During his association with the Records Com- 
mittee Mr. Sturge, by his untiring devotion, 
engineered several difficult projects to success. 
His first triumph was in connection with No. 
17 Fleet Street, over the restoration of which he 
watched with assiduous care. The excellent 
stained-glass windows were the gift of his own 
purse, and in their design he has added an interest- 
ing point to the building, linking the Council's work 
with its former supposed history, the latter having 
been, if not entirely proven, vet useful in focussing 
public attention. on this beautiful room. His 
second work was in connection with Crosby Hall, 
—with the negotiations first for its preservation, 
and then for its purchase by the Council for 
re-erection, he had more to do than anyone else— 
and his pleasure in the knowledge that the fabric, 
at least, was saved to London, made up for all the 
tedious and thankless work which had to precede 
the event. It is doubtful whether the project 
would ever have gone beyond its initial stages if 
it had not been for the presence of Mr. Sturge. 
It was after this, and after the settlement of the 
extensions of the Horniman Museum, which he 
had very much at heart, that I approached 
Mr. Sturge with our Survey Committee's pro- 
posals for co-operation with the Council. The 
progress of those negotiations—protracted and 
almost hopeless as they were at first—is quite 


` recent history, and our members are even now 


expecting the first volume which will be the fruit 
of the working agreement between us. It is no 
secret that at the last municipal elections 
Mr. Sturge was anxious to retire from public life, 
and that it was only the importance which he 
attached to his yet unfinished work that prevailed 
with him to seek re-election. It is a pleasure to 
think that he lived long enough to sit as chairman 
of our joint publishing committee, and that he 
saw the project which had cost so many anxious 
moments launched with every prospect of success. 
His best memorial will be the prosperous issue of 
the schemes which he has started, and the omens 
seem to point to the fact that the most difficult 
fight is over, and that the public mind is appre- 
ciating more and more the value of local history 
and of our architectural inheritance. We hope 
Mr. Sturge's long efforts at the London County 
Council will have a lasting influenceon that body. 
WALTER H. GODIREY. 
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LA BAGATELLE, PARIS: DETAIL OF 


LA BAGATELLE 
BY PATRICK ABERCROMBIE 


TKE 0 НЕ Cháteau of Bagatelle, that 
« quintessence of Parisian 
charm, half hidden in the 
Bois de Boulogne, is of par- 
ticular interest to English- 
men, as it was here that the 
Marquis of Hertford, and 
afterwards his son, Sir Rich- 
ard Wallace, lived, while they were making that 
wonderful collection of pictures and furniture of 
which we now as a nation are the fortunate heirs. 
But outside this sort of proprietary interest which 
we feel in it, the little formal pavilion and its 
picturesque garden have had a fascinating history, 
both architectural and otherwise. 

When and by whom the first chateau was built 
is uncertain ; there is even some doubt as to where 
it stood. But it would seem that there were two 
small dependencies attached to the Chateau of 
Madrid,? one known as the Petit Madrid. and the 
other as La Bagatele; and during the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century Mlle. de Charo- 
lais, granddaughter of Louis XIV, was living in 
the former, while the latter was in the posses- 
sion of the Duc d'Estrées, the Field- Marshal of 
France, who beat the Duke of Cumberland during 
the Seven Years War, and who made a fortune 
through creating a corner in chocolate. The two 
dependencies were probably contiguous, but sepa- 
rately enclosed by a light fence which cut them off 
from the Bois de Boulogne, of which they formed 
legally а part. Bagatelle, therefore, was on royal 
property and was leased from the king. No trace 
of the first cháteau remains; it was probably a 
one-storey building with a mansard roof, and it 
had only three salons and a bedroom on the 
ground floor ; we can imagine it as a charming but 
slightly-built example of Louis XIV architecture, 
resembling perhaps the Choiseul pavilion, now 
forming part of the Musée Carnavalet. 

The Duc d'Estrées, in order to further his 
speculating schemes, installed his complaisant 
Duchess (known as La Maréchale) in the Baga- 
telle, and with the help of her royal and joyeuse 
neighbour she proceeded to baptise the little 
chateau to that life of gallantry which it led until 
the Revolution. “They order this matter better 
in France," said Sterne, at any rate in the telling 
of it, and certainly no English horticultural guide- 
book could have entered into the intrigues and 
vallantries of the early life of Bagatelle with any- 
thing of the blithe spirit of the French one, 
entitled “ Bagatelle et ses Jardins,” which was 
published last year in Paris by the Librairie Horti- 
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cole, апа from which some of the accompanying 
illustrations have been redrawn. 

But in all this there is little of architecture, and 
the nearest approach to architectural interest in 
the period of the first cháteau is contained in a 
letter from the Earl of Chesterfield to the Marquise 
de Monconseil, who had acquired possession after 
two years of “supposed austere eclipse," during 
which Bagatelle was in the possession of a 
grave Conseiller de Parlement. The Earl, whom 
Carlyle quotes so sagely foretelling the Revo- 
lution in 1753, is here seen six years earlier 
writing in a vein of decorous fooling—he tells 
the Marquise that he is about to do up a little 
house which he owns about five miles from Lon- 
don and which he is going to call ** Babiole" (a 
trinket of even slighter worth than a bagatelle), and 
he wishes for a magician to transport “ Babiole " 
to the Bois that it might pay its court to “ Baga- 
telle." "Thirteen vears later we find him keeping 
up the threadbare sentiment, writing in the third 
person as ''Babiole" to present its respects to 
“ Bagatelle” and tell her that it is about to 
change its name to ‘‘the little Chartreuse” as 
more suitable to its present elderlv and pensive 
condition. It would be interesting to know 
whether this Babiole or little Chartreuse exists 
to-day. 

But Bagatelle was falling into a material decay 
even as the Marquise herself, who was fain to live 
in Paris to be nearer her grandchildren. In vain 
did she attempt to have the house repaired out of 
the royal coffers. There was always some uncer- 
tainty as to whom the actual building belonged to, 
and the King did not relish doing tenant's repairs ; 
so the Marquise must have been somewhat relieved 
to sell her life interest in the house and garden to 
the Comte d'Artois, Louis XVI's younger brother. 
D'Artois, the linnet-headed, who eventually be- 
came Charles X during Napoleon's exile, needed a 
pavilion in the Bois where he could give those 
frivolous dinners that followed his nominal deer- 
hunts, now become no more than fashionable pro- 
menades. On one of these occasions in 1777 he bet 
the Queen Marie Antoinette that he could rebuild 
the little chateau of the Duc d'Estrées and create 
an Anglo-Chinese garden sv as to be ready to 
receive her on her return from Choisy in two 
months’ time. 

The Comte d’Artois was one of the chief up- 
holders of that Anglomania which was one of the 
last faggots added to the bonfire of the old régime: 
English jockeys, English trot, English racehorses, 
English riding-coats (redingotes), and, not least, 
English gardens, such as Мапе Antoinette 
created forthe Petit Trianon. His architect, how- 
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ever, was a Frenchman, Belanger; but to aid him 
in the new and mysterious art of Anglo-Chinese 
garden-design he imported an Englishman of the 
name of Blaikie. The immediate surroundings of 
the cháteau, that is to say the original concession 
of five or six hectares, were laid out by Belanger in 
the old formal style with forecourt, trellises, and 
boskages cut into regular shapes. The plan re- 
produced below shows this area; but ten addi- 
tional hectares were taken in from the Bois de 
Boulogne, and these were handed over to the im- 
ported garden architect to lay out with wriggling 
paths, hermitage, grotto, Chinese pagoda, Egyp- 
tian obelisk, Palladian bridge, glacier, tomb of 
Pharaoh, roots-and-moss hut, Indian pavilion, 
philosopher's cell, Paladin's tower, bust of Alex- 
ander, and other curiosities, including a large 
artificial rock from which spouted a stream of 
water pumped from the Seine. 

Bagatelle, then, represents a transition stage in 
which the immediate setting of the house was 
formal and architectural, while the garden, de- 
tached, was treated as a piece of wild romantic 
country. 

At first sight it might appear that French and 
English man had not hit it off, and that each had 
kept his area distinct; but Belanger, eventually at 
any rate, became a convert to the fashionable style 
of gardens, and we even find him twenty-five years 
later reading a paper at the opening of the Athénée 
des Étrangers іп which he defends “ l'art nouveau 
du Jjardineur " with a sufficient vagueness * to 


* “ Mais cette imitation (de la Nature) offre des principes si 
généraux et des résultats si vagues, que le jardineur, à moins 
d'étre pénétré de son art, prend souvent une marche opposée à 
celle de la nature." 
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please Professor Blomfield (who, by the way, does 
not mention this conversion of a capable Louis 
Seize architect to the style or no-style which he 
execrates). Belanger, in fact, was a successful 
pliant society architect who carried out large com- 
missions for the aristocracy, and succeeded in 
winning the heart of the most charming and witty 
of the frail ‘‘chanteuses” of the day, Sophie 
Arnould—she even wanted to marry him. “What,” 
asked a friend of hers, “could you do with this 
architect? " “Рооһ!” cried Sophie, “һе could 
make use of the stones that I get thrown into my 
garden." 

But to return to Bagatelle, the Folie d'Artois, 
as it came to be called. In forty-eight hours 
Belanger had completed his design and put it in the 
builder's hands. How long Blaikie took to get out 
his design, or whether he flung himself unpremedi- 
tated upon the virgin Bois, we do not know. Опе 
great difficulty was the sudden provision of the 
requisite building materials; but under the ancien 
régime this was easily overcome—the Comte merely 
gave orders to the Swiss Guards to patrol the streets 
and watch the city gates, to seize any wagons 
laden with suitable materials, and direct them to 
the Bagatelle! The value of the material was 
paid on the spot, but without much discrimination 
as to to whom it really belonged; the ancien régime 
was growing rather too decrepit for such pranks ; 
the public of Paris was revolted. 

D'Artois won his bet of 100,000 francs, but 
Bagatelle had cost him one million two hundred 
thousand—equivalent to-day to three million francs 
(£120,000). All he had to show was a minute house 
or casino containing, on the ground floor, one fine 
circular saloon, two oval ones, and two small 
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square cabinets, and two bedrooms on the first 
floor lit by square attic-windows—a mere fted-à- 
terre. At the opposite end of the Cour d'honneur 
there was also a Batiment des Pages, under the 
central arch of which one entered from the outer 
court. The face of this service building to the 
cháteau was concave, and it was connected by an 
underground passage under the raised side of the 
Cour underneath were vast cellars 
necessary to store monseigneur’s wine for his 
drinking bouts. 

The house and its immediate setting were prob- 
ably complete in time for the Queen's return, 
but we can hardly imagine that Blaikie’s garden 
can have been other than raw, although of course 
he had the existing wood to work upon. Though 
the actual construction. of the house was so 
rushed, the exterior detail possibly showing signs 
of hurry, there is no feeling of this sort about the 


d'honneur ; 
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Seize. In this sham paper age (Carlyle), in 
which a thin sentimentality glossed over a gross 
coarseness, architecture lived a life to itself of 
cold and delicate yet virile refinement. It is almost 
inconceivable that the brainless, swilling, de- 
bauched d'Artois can have really appreciated the 
exquisite interior decoration which was carried 
out for him at Maisons (Laffitte) апа Bagatelle. 
The Jardin Anglo-Chinois, with its curiosities 
and trivialities, was much nearer the level of the 
Comte's intelligence, and we can only explain it 
that the house was accepted as a thing inevitable, 
while real appreciation was lavished on the gew- 
jaws and trincum-trancums of the garden. Тһе 
architecture that should really have suited the 
latter is occasionally to be seen in the modern 
French seaside villa, and Mr. Wells has described 
it in the house, ‘‘ practically a mansion," which 
the architect, his art having run away from him, 


SECTION THROUGH BELANGER'S PAVILION, AND 
ELEVATION OF THE BATIMENT DES PAGES 


(From an engraving after the drawing by Krafft) 


interior finishings. They have the exquisite, re- 
fined, and apparently leisured detail of the Louis 
Seize period, and are all the work of famous 
decorative artists of the day; the panels were 
painted by first-rate artists, including Hubert 
Robert, who, it may be added, was also an enthu- 
siastic designer of jardins anglais, which he com- 
posed in the same landscape way as his pictures, 
after the theory advocated by the Englishman 
Wheatly (quoted by Professor Blomfield in his 
“ Formal Garden in England "). Robert's forte 
was rocks (which, according to Wheatly, should 
inspire the beholders with “dignity, terror, and 
fancy ”), and he designed for Blaikie the Grand 
Rocher at Bagatelle. 

There was never a time in which architec- 
ture, fortunately for itself, was less in touch with 
the life of the people than in the period of Louis 
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designed for Kipps “іп the best Folkestone style." 
* [t had a central hall with a staircase, а 
Moorish gallery, and а Tudor stained-glass 
window, crenellated battlements to the leading 
over the portico, an octagonal bulge with 
octagonal bay windows, surmounted by an 
Oriental dome of metal, lines of yellow bricks 
to break up the red, and many other richnesses 
and attractions." 

For the next five years Bagatelle was at its 
zenith ; but gradually, as the Revolution gathered 
head, d'Artois relaxed his frivolities, and in 1789 
he fled to Turin. During the Revolution, the 
first Empire, and the Bourbon Restoration, the 
architectural history of Bagatelle was at a stand- 
still, except for the inevitable wear and tear and 
decay owing to quick changes of occupation—as 
a restaurant and public amusement haunt, the 
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spring residence of the little Rois de Rome, and 
again in the hands of Comte d'Artois, soon to 
become Charles X of France, and so cured of his 
youthful follies that he caused all the gay decora- 
tions which had escaped the hands of creditor and 
tenant to be whitewashed over. 

The third period of the Bagatelle now begins. 
The first was the original cháteau, the second the 
Folie d'Artois, the third the Marquis of Hertford's 
residence. In 1835 the last-named bought the 
domain in public auction for the sum of 


£12,524; it had for some reason or other become 
alienated from the Crown property of the Bois de 
Bought first probably as a whim, the 


Boulogne. 


Quatorze style with straight drives and *'ronds 
points," as the Forest of Saint-Germain is to-day. 
This did not suit Napoleon III, for picturesque 
landscape gardening was again to the fore, under 
the guidance of Alphand, walking hand in hand 
with formal town-planning under Haussmann. 
The Emperor started Alphand on his serpentine 
walks, and found he had spent £40,000 in a flash ; 
but with his usual adroitness he offered to give the 
Bois, which he himself had stolen by the coup 
d'état, to the City of Paris, И they would carry 
out his programme and repay him the money he 
had already spent! It was possible, while this 
transformation was in progress, for the Marquis 


SPHINX AT STEPS TO GARDEN ENTRANCE 


little place fascinated the Marquis as he began 
restoring it (for it had fallen into woeful decay, 
owing to its hasty construction and the proximity 
of the Seine), until he made it his headquarters. 
When Louis Napoleon, whom the Marquis had 
known in England, was proclaimed Emperor, 
Bagatelle again became а point of political 
interest and amusement. It was here that the 
Prince Imperial learnt to ride, on a lawn which 
the Marquis had specially levelled for the 
purpose. 

Among his other Parisian schemes the Emperor 
undertook the transformation of the Bois de 
Boulogne. It was laid out in the old Louis 
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to buy another large slice of the Bois to the 
north, and add to his garden. The new curved 
routes in place of the old straight ones now no 
longer skirted his boundary walls, thus giving 
additional privacy to the retreat, which he further 
completed by a boundary wall. 

The Marquis of Hertford died in 1870 and left 
Bagatelle and all his unentailed property to his 
natural son Sir Richard Wallace, who died 
twenty years later. Тһе alterations made by 
father and son may for convenience be considered 
together; and unfortunately, though they were 
carried out with perfect taste, they can hardly be 
otherwise than regretted, except in so far as their 
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restorations prevented the total decay of the 
house. In the first place the upper storey proved 
wholly inadequate for permanent residence. The 
Comte d'Artois’ bedroom had been fitted up in the 
similitude of a tent, with blue silk, but the window 
was small and near the floor. The Marquis of 
Hertford raised the whole of the upper storey, 
including the dome, and added a blind attic. If 
we can judge from earlier engravings, the whole of 
the fronts were refaced, with a change of detail. 
The angles were strengthened with rusticated 
pilasters carrying twin triglyphs, and the typical 
heads to the ground-floor windows were altered ; but 
most important was the entrance door. The illus- 
tration on the preceding page shows it with Doric 
order and fanlight over, and above the niches are 
two circular reliefs. The existing door has an Ionic 
order, the frieze enriched with swags and carrying 
an iron balcony; the circular reliefs have dis- 
appeared. М. Planat, in his fine book ‘‘ Le Style 
Louis Seize,” illustrates this existing door without 
comment as the work of Belanger. It would 
rather appear, however, to be the work of De 
Sanges, the architect whom the Marquis of 
Hertíord and Sir Richard Wallace employed. It 
is curious that these subsidiary features should 
have been changed, unless it was the intention 
to produce a complete piece of Second Empire 
architecture instead of a patched Louis Seize. 
The style of the interior, however, was very 
scrupulously preserved. 

There can be no doubt but that this raising of 
the little chateau has robbed it of much of its 
intimacy, and it was probably in order to bring it 
into scale that most of Belanger’s formal setting, 
and the boundary which enclosed it, has been 
suppressed and the building thus brought into 
direct connection with the English garden— par- 
ticularly with the big lawn to the east. Finally, 
Sir Richard Wallace entirelyswept away the charm- 
ing Batiment des Pages, and in its place put up оп 
one side of the Court of Honour a new and some- 
what dull building known as the Trianon, for his son 
Captain Wallace, who died before it was completed. 
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The alterations to the garden carried out by 
Varé, the pupil of Alphand, are of less artistic 
significance; they were very considerable, how- 
ever, as scarcely one single walk in that part 
between the main entrance and the house is where 
Blaikie put it. Though still in the curvilinear 
style, Varé suppressed the superabundant wanton- 
ness of sinuosities, but left many of the “ adorn- 
ments" untouched. He laboured above all to 
bring the house into direct connection with the 
picturesque garden. It can thus be seen that, 
charming as Bagatelle and the gardens now are, it 
is not a Louis Seize but a Second Empire ensemble 
that we see. 

In 1904 the whole domain of twenty-four hec- 
tares which had been put up for auction by Sir 
Henry Scott, the proprietor, was bought by the 
Council of the City of Paris for £260,000. It is 
fortunate that this property was not allowed to 
fall into speculative clutches and be sold for building 
plots, but the extraordinary advance in price on 
that paid by the Marquis of Hertford is a warning 
against letting Crown or national property lapse 
into private hands. The extra eight hectares and 
restorations can hardly account for the difference 
of £247,476. It was decided not to throw the 
domain into the Bois de Boulogne, but to preserve 
it as a separate enclosure, using the garden for 
growing rare plants without the formality of a 
botanic garden, and the house for small picture 
exhibitions. We confess that this use of the gardens 
might have proved disastrous, but under the artis- 
tic direction of M. J. C. N. Forestier the change 
has been carried out without hurting the charm 
of the old garden. For, in spite of errors of style, 
this landscape garden, like that of Marie Antoin- 
ette at the Petit Trianon, possesses an indefinable 
charm, akin to that possessed by a dress of for- 
gotten fashion; it may have sinned against all 
the canons of beauty, it may have belonged to an 
age of light morals, but the very fading of its 
pattern, the faint fragrance that lingers about it, 
the true touch of nature—age—rob us of our cold 
critical faculties. 
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SARACENIC VAULTING 
BY W. HARVEY 


EVELOPED in lands practic- 
ally devoid oftimber, Saracenic 
architecture had recourse to 
the arcade and the vault from 
an early period, and, partly 
through necessity, and in part 
through the employment of 
architects familiar with By- 

zantine methods of building, the arcuated style 

of construction became the fixed tradition of 

Mahomedan public works. Examples of vault 

construction were readily to be found when the 

Mahomedan conquest brought in its train the need 

for a new type of religious erection. 

To the south ancient barrel-vaults existed in 
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Egypt, together with a great number of Coptic 
churches embodying the principles of vaulting in 
brick and mortar; while in the north the palaces 
of Serbistan and Ctesiphon and other works of the 
Sassanian dynasty contained domes and vaults of 
great magnitude, adjusted one against the other 
with considerable science and economy of abut- 
ment. Further west the works of the Byzantine 
Empire contained similar constructional features 
enriched with the coloured surface-decoration of 
marble and glass mosaic that was afterwards to 
play such an important part in the adornment of 
Saracenic monuments. From these elements 
the evolution of a distinct style was a gradual 
process, some early Saracenic works being 
extremely like their Coptic or Byzantine proto- 
types; the use of ancient materials, marble shafts, 
capitals, and bases heightening the resemblance. 
Other causes of similarity of construction are to be 
found in the natural and climatic conditions. To 
afford shelter from a burning sun, and protection 
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against possible earthquakes, thick walls and small 
windows were naturally adopted in contrast to the 
Gothic practice of thinning down walls and enlarg- 
ing windows, which would only involve discomfort 
and danger in the East, however scientifically 
carried out. Instead of a series of externa] 
buttresses and flying buttresses such as were used 
in Gothic lands to uphold a high or wide vault, 
the architect of a Saracenic building obtained 
stability by arranging the internal walls or arches, 
subdividing the subordinate parts of the structure 
so as to buttress the important central vault or 
dome without intruding a row of projecting but- 
tresses uponthe fair surface of his external enclosing 
wall, which was thus left free for polychromatic 
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treatment with either marble, tiles, or particoloured 
masonry. 

The concentration of weight and thrust upon 
comparatively small isolated supports that has 
been carried to such a refined perfection in some 
of our later Gothic cathedrals and chapels neces- 
sarily has no counterpart in Oriental work, in which 
the opposite principle of diffusion of weight and 
thrust upon the inert mass of heavy walls or 
collections of walled chambers has been followed 
with remarkable results. Partially ruined domed 
or vaulted buildings are not infrequent in Egypt 
or Palestine, and in many cases where a whole 
corner carrying a vault-springer has been broken 
away, the remainder of the vault still exists, 
supported aloft by virtue of the coherence of the 
vaulting material itself and the absence of any 
arched ribs that would tear the whole vault to 
pieces if one support were to be removed. 

In addition to buttressing the vaults with thick 
walls and the careful grouping of subordinate 
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chambers two other devices are used to absorb the 
thrust of vaults and arches. Tie-bars of iron or 
bronze, or anchor-beams of wood serving the same 
purpose, are often used to connect the walls or 
piers at the springing of arches and prevent any 
possible tendency for the arch to overturn its 
supports. Although at first sight objectionable to 
Western eyes, these tie-bars become attractive as 
they become familiar, and of course in a Saracenic 
building they have none of the ugliness of the 
modern iron tie-bars in Westminster Abbey, where 
the whole vertical character of the place, with its 
soaring lines of clustered mouldings, is flatly con- 
tradicted by the intrusion of these obviously 
extraneous elements. In some instances, and 
notably in the ** Dome of the Rock " at Jerusalem, 
large anchor-beams of much greater dimensions 
than necessity would require have been used and 
profusely ornamented to take the part of a richly 
wrought entablature below the gorgeously coloured 
mosaic-covered arches. The other device for 
absorbing the outward thrust of vaulting is to 
build up the haunches of the arches and the vault 
pockets with a sort of concrete composed of a 
light chalky stone and mortar to the level of the 
crown of the vault, which becomes, by virtue of the 
large proportion of mortar employed, practically a 
solid homogeneous mass cast into shape and 
possessing the utmost stability obtainable with the 
materials employed. In the case of wrought 
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masonry domes rising above the general roof-line 
the backing up is of course omitted, but the out- 
ward thrust of a highly pointed dome is so slight 
that this additional aid to stability would be 
superfluous. The comparative thrust of a barrel- 
vault with that of a dome on corbelled penden- 
tives Is very clearly exemplified in the Mosque of 
Sultan Hassan in Cairo. The great transept of 
the mosque proper is a rectangle of approximately 
70 ft. by 87 ft. roofed with a single pointed barrel- 
vault springing about 40 ft. and rising to a height 
of 9o ft. from the pavement. 

The walls supporting this colossal arch measure 
nearly зо ft. in thickness, with chambers hollowed 
out of their bulk. Adjoining this vaulted transept 
stands the tomb-chamber, 77 ft. square, vaulted 
with a pointed dome upon corbelled stalactite 
pendentives. Although the base of the dome 1s 
perched more than a hundred feet up in the air, 
the walls are only about rr ft. in thickness, or 
one-seventh part of the clear span instead of 
three-sevenths, as in the case of the great vault. 

Three other barrel-vaults 9o ft. high of the 
same mosque are supported upon walls of about 
II ft. thickness, or approximately one-fourth of 
the clear span of 47 ft. 

In modern house construction in the Jerusalem 
district the proportion of 1 to 5 for the thickness 
of wall to width of clear span is very generally 
adhered to if the vaulting springs at no excessive 
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height from the floor. In the case of the four 
barrel-vaulted transepts of the Mosque of Sultan 
Hassan the haunches of the vaults are only 
partially filled in, so that the upper segment of the 
curve is visible from the roofs of the adjoining 
parts of the mosque, the colossal scale of the 
building making it expedient to forgo loading the 
vaulting to the extent of its whole height. In the 
interior these great vaults are finished with extreme 
simplicity, the vast sweeping surfaces being covered 
with plaster and only ornamented with a number 
of slender bronze lamp-chains hanging down from 
the vault to within a few feet of the mosque 
pavement. Тһе barrel-vaulted passages in other 
parts of the building are finished with the same 
severity, the vaulting being treated as an integral 
part of the walls supporting or adjoining it. 

During the fifteenth century a charming style 
of fan-vaulting was invented, examples being 
found in Cairo, Jerusalem, and Damascus of 
approximately the same period. Sometimes quite 
minute in scale, this late development embodies 
the same principles of construction and abutment 
as had been shown in earlier works, yet exhibiting 
by haphazard a marked-similarity to fan-vaulting 
produced in England about the same time. А 
series of inverted quarter conoids springing from 
the corners of theapartment, with bases in contact 
at the centres of the four walls, supporting a 
recessed slab or small saucer-dome in the centre 
of the ceiling, is the typical arrangement. In- 
stead of the moulded ribs carved into the surface 
of the Gothic conoid, still more fan-like ridges and 
furrows are formed, so arranged that at the crown 
of the vault small panels of varying shape can be 
inserted between the adjoining conoids. In general 
the springing of the vault (the apex of the inverted 
conoid) dies into the corner of the room without 
any ornamental corbel or colonnette ; the Saracenic 
idea that the vault should be one with the wall 
preventing the pious deception that the weight of 
the vault is conducted down on a thin pipe-like 
stem to the ground. 

The eastern principle of diffusion of weight and 
thrust is sometimes emphasised by carrying 
horizontal courses of alternately cream and red 
stones round the vault surface and arranging them 
to match the arch stones at the faces of the vault. 
The fine porch to the brass bazaar at Cairo, and 
that standing before a Koran school entered from 
the Haram-esh-Sheruf, in Jerusalem, have both 
this added colour-interest. In the Cairene example 
a low dome with a curiously arranged spiral of 
dark and light voussoirs occupies the crown of the 
vault. The same place is taken in the Jerusalem 
example by a recessed cross-shaped panel filled 
in with a geometrical design carved in low relief. 
In both cases the colour-scheme of the vaulting is 
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continued over the adjoining wall surfaces and 
elaborated with inlays over the doorways. A 
miniature vault over a lobby in a disused mosque 
outside Cairo is interesting on account of its 
combining with the fan-vaulting a bay of barrel- 
vaulting pierced for ventilation with a geometrical 
pattern. Turret chambers and stair landings of 
minarets have frequently dainty little ceilings 
following upon much the same type, and one at 
Damascus has a close resemblance to Egyptian 
work. The minaret containing it was erected 
by the Sultan, Kait Bey, of Egypt, A.D. 1483. 

In Jerusalem, where even now practically 
all buildings are vaulted, many forms are to be 
found intermediate between the fan vaults just 
mentioned and domes on pendentives; and it 
is not at all unlikely that the fan-vaulting is 
an adaptation from the pendentives of a dome, 
the dome itself having shrunk by degrees in 
different examples until it could be replaced by a 
mere central slab or a saucer-dome of miniature 
scale. Growing in the most natural manner from 
the broad surfaces of the adjoining walls, and 
following the curve of slightly horseshoe arches of 
exquisite contour, these most elaborate con- 
structions have all the repose of the Orient 
combined with an easy grace and a sparkle of 
fancy expressed in honest straightforward con- 
struction. 
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INCE the early days of revived 
interest in medieval archi- 
tecture, Wells has never 
ceased to exercise the very 
strongest appeal on the en- 
thusiast. Britton described 
and illustrated it, Pugin loved 
and drew it, and all writers 

since have united in extolling its wonderful com- 

pleteness as an example of a medizval ecclesiastical 
city. In truth no better could be found. Never 
having enjoyed any commercial importance (as 
heaven send it never may), and having no military 
position to fulfil, its unique ecclesiastical develop- 
ments were pursued undisturbed through the 

Middle Ages, and remain almost intact to this day. 

“If you want to be delighted, if you want to be 

astonished, if you want to be half mad, as I at 

present am," wrote Pugin to a friend, “for God's 
sake come over to Wells." 

A great part of the charm of a medizval street 
—as of a medieval building—depends оп the 
occurrence of obstructions, giving scale and at- 
mosphere by their interposition, and suggesting 
the existence beyond of fresh attractions, but 
revealing them only bit by bit. In the street, 
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"THE CHAIN GATE" AND ENTRANCE TO 
THE VICARS' CLOSE, WELLS 


gateways fulfil in fact a somewhat similar function 
to screens in the cathedrals and churches, by 
maintaining the pleasure of anticipation. Quite 
other motives probably actuated their builders in 
placing these delightful features, which are frankly 
utilitarian in purpose. Of the three gateways here 
shown, the two leading from the Market Place are 
defensive (though we are not impressed with the 
seriousness of their intentions), and the other, well 
known as the Chain Gate, 15 in fact but a covered 
way or bridge spanning the Bath Road to connect 
the cathedral and chapter- house with the buildings 
of the Vicars’ Close beyond. 

All three gateways were built by order of Bishop 
Beckington (1443-66), and his arms and rebus are 
freely displayed. The latter, a beacon lighted, with 
its fire in a (ил, may be distinguished іп the illus- 
tration of ** The Penniless Porch." We learn from 
a eulogy written by his Chancellor in 1454 that 
he **at his own proper pains and charges conferred 
such a splendcur on the city, as well by strongly 
fortifying the church with gates and towers and 
walls, as by constructing on the grandest scale the 
Palace in which he resides," from which it appears 
that his efforts were appreciated. After his death, 
the mayor and corporation of Wells showed their 
gratitude for the ‘‘ splendour” which he had con- 
ferred by going annually to his chantry in the 
cathedral to pray for his soul. 


The fine turreted gatehouse known as “The 
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Bishop's Eye" leads from the Market Place to 
the Palace, and is the most imposing of the three. 
It bears considerable resemblance to the collegiate 
type of Oxford and Cambridge, and its early use of 
the depressed arch and spandrel in а professedly 
defensive gateway has attracted notice. The 
Doulting stone of which Wells is built has not, 
generally speaking, weathered pleasantly, being in 
fact too good ; but this gateway had acquired a 
delightful time-stained effect, and the necessity of 
restoration is to be regretted. The inner front, 
facing the Close, is generally similar to that shown 
in the photograph, but has a single central niche 
only, and the surrounding detail is also less rich. 
The quaintly-named ''Penniless Porch ” leads 
from the corner of the Market Place towards the 
south side of the cathedral. More closely en- 
wrapped with buildings than the other gates, it 
has also suffered greater damage, the substitution of 
aggressively modern sashes for the original windows 
looking strangely incongruous. The detail where 
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remaining is richer than that of “ The Bishop's 
Eye," the wide hollows of the jamb and arch-mould 
having paterz of foliage, and the spandrels also 
being carved. Parker applied the name of 
“ Penniless Porch " and “ Bishop's Eye” to the 
same gateway, calling the other gateway in the 
Market Place simply the Bishop's Gateway. He 
suggests that “ The Penniless Porch " received its 
name from the distribution there of the Church's 
alms to the poor. 

The Chain Gate exhibits that spice of the 


THREE WELLS GATEWAYS 


would not have tolerated this blank wall and 
irregularly-placed arch; but substitute what you 
will for the wall, or alter the height of the arch, or 
replace both by an arcade, and the dignity of the 
little gateway is gone." While professing the 


earnest hope that no one will ever try to do either, 
it is perhaps permissible to characterise as non- 
sense this ascription of motives for details which 
obviously worked themselves out with not too 
much heart-searching on the part of their con- 
structors. 


As to the actual bridge, it 15 a standing 


"THE CHAIN GATE," WELLS 


unusual which always succeeds in arousing interest. 
It has in fact come in for some rather exaggerated 
praise, even so calm a critic as Professor Freeman 
referring to it as “an ingenious device," which it 
hardly is, its undoubted merit lying rather in the 
simple naturalness with which it goes about its 
object—a naturalness at once direct and expressive. 
But while fully recognising this it is not necessary 
to go to the lengths of a more recent writer, who 
attaches so magnified an importance to every item 
of the rather fortuitous surroundings of the actual 
gate as to say that ‘‘a correctly-minded architect 
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exemplar of the value of design over mere con- 
trivance of detail. The latter is throughout of a 
rather pedestrian order—sane and reasonable but 
exhibiting no high flights of fancy. 

The grant for its erection has been preserved, 
and is quoted by Parker. It is dated 1459, and 
sets forth how “ by reason of the common way 
from their Close to the said Church being much 
exposed to rainy nights and other perils from 
which such Vicars may be henceforth defended ; 
and also for their greater protection and security ” 
the bridge was to be built. 
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T. PAUL'S. CATHEDRAL, 
besides standing over London 
like a hill ** with a dome con- 
spicuous above the houses,” is 
a veritable architectural mine, 
rich with detail. Famous 
craftsmen in many kinds, 
Grinling Gibbons and Tijou, 

Caius Cibber, the Strongs, Francis Bird, and many 

others, have all left behind them records of their 

activity and art. And the master-hand, not content 
with poising his dome over the city, designed within 
and around it many beautiful and notable works. 

The “ Geometrical Staircase,” a tour de force in 

construction, yet withal not a vain thing, has 

already been illustrated in these pages,* as also 
the delightful doorway which leads to the crypt 
level of the staircase.t The vestry of the Lord 

Mayor is no less interesting. St. Paul’s has three 


* THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, July 1010, 
t THE ARCHITECTURAL Review, November 1909. 
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vestries, more or less alike in design, contrived in 
the huge buttresses which fill the external angles 
formed by the intersection of the transepts with 
the nave and choir. The fourth buttress con- 
tains the circular staircase, with a hollow newel, 
which admits visitors to the gallery over the 
south aisle and the library. In the two eastward 
vestries, which are used for the clergy and choir, 
the floors are raised several steps above the level 
of the nave, to give headway to stairs leading to 
the crypt. The Lord Mayor's vestry, on the 
other hand (it is in the north-west angle), is level 
with the nave, and is, in consequence, more lofty. 
It gains in dignity what it loses in homeliness. 
Being co-trustee ofthe cathedral with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, 
the Lord Mayor has his own vestry—the distinc- 
tion which goes with the honour. 

It is an octagon plan, about 20 ft. in 
diameter, and vaulted in stone.  Pilasters with 
two faces are placed in the angles carrying 
segmental arches, which intersect the vault and 
form lunettes on the same plane 
asthe walls. These arches have 
projecting — key-blocks, with 
carved heads of children on 
them, very bold and vigorous in 
design. 


on 


Oak wainscot 9 ft. 6 in. high 
panels the walls (which measure 
about r6 ft. 6 in. to the spring- 
ing of the vault) and relieves the 
coldness of the stonework. 

Perhaps no detail of architec- 


ture is more delightful than 
Renaissance panelling. In 


painted deal, with simple mould- 
ings as adopted during the 18th 
century, it is comfortable, clean, 
and dignified; but in the earlier 
times of Inigo Jones and Wren, 
when it was made of oak with 
boldly raised panels and bolec- 
tion mouldings, it had a sump- 
tuousness and warmth scarcely 
surpassed in effect by the gor- 
geous wall coverings of the 
Venetians. At Hampton Court 
Wren used panels of a large size, 
and got a breadth and ease of 
diction very pleasant to contem- 
plate; but the nature of the 
Lord Mayor's vestry—the smali 
wall spaces, the many angles— 
suggested a different treatment. 
Here the panels are small. They 
are, however, no less carefully 
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designed, and their general effect serves as а 


contrast to the stronger and bolder mouldings | 


and sinkings in the stonework. Much enrichment 
has been used to heighten the effect or the oak- 
work, and some of the carving, especially the 
swags in the reveals of the windows, is of the 
very best. The chimneypiece is simple; it is 
similar to the one in the hall of the Deanery— 
moulded marble jambs with a plain panel above 
it, without a shelf or any other amenity. The 
stove is contemporary with the rest of the work. 
Wren loved the domical form of roof, and he used 
it whenever he had the chance. How many 
delightful domes has he contrived! Great or 
little, he always managed them successfully. Іп 
the present instance it is onlv 23 ft. from the floor 
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of the vestry to the wooden carved boss at the 
crown, so that the rich carving with which its 
angles, panels, and crown are marked, are dis- 
tinctly valuable to emphasise them. The carved 
bands under the boss are peculiarly fine and 
architectural, but the swags in the middle of the 
panels are rather mesquine. On the other hand 
the wooden boss is a consummate piece, after a 
Roman model. One wonders, in contemplating 
this little chamber, why there is nothing like it 
done to-day. St. Paul's itself is a work which 
occurs only once in many centuries, but the 
vestry, as waiting-hall, as vestibule, as this and 
the other, must enter within the orbit in which 
most architects move and have their being. 
T. M. NC. 
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IHE EMPIRE STYLE IN 


T the present time, when almost 
Babylonian confusion  per- 
vades the realm of decorative 
art, the question may well be 
asked, What is the English 
Empire Style ? Possibly 
there are those in our midst 
who might construe the 

title às embracing the modern civic architecture 
practised throughout the British Empire. The 
true meaning of the term “ Empire Style,” how- 
ever, apart from its associations with the Imperial 
tendencies of Napoleon the First, is that it literally 
means the “ Eclectic Style." 

We are so accustomed to think of the names of 
Percier et Fontaine and Le Style Empire as synony- 
mous, that their actual relationship to the origin 
of the stvle is apt to be overlooked. The pre- 
Revolution davsin France had witnessed the decav 
and final exclusion. of the sinuosities of the 
Baroque, as well as a gradual hardening of the ver- 
nacular traditions made possible by fusing them with 
the antique. Thus, by the exertions of Clerisseau 
and Le Roy, together with the inspiring etchings 
of Piranesi, there was disseminated throughout 
France that smattering of classicism which found 
its cogent expression in the epoch Louis Seize. 
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In England an almost parallel development was 
taking place, in some degree even more antici- 
patory of Le Style Empire than the contemporary 
Louis Seize style. This movement, inspired by 
the researches of the Dilettanti Society, and fos- 
tered in turn by James Paine, Sir Robert Taylor, 
and the brothers Adam, found its ultimate expres- 
sion in the elegant ornamental stvle which reflected 
the contemporary London life and customs. The 
fashionable London society of the time readily 
accepted the work of the enterprising Scotch 
architects; their style flattered the prevalent 
classic taste. And many delightful interiors were 
designed, not only by the brothers Adam, but also 
by their professional brethren, who were eager to 
participate in their successes. 

Robert Adam had studied with Clerisseau at 
Spalatro, and in addition he had watched Piranesi 
working for dear life, plying his needle day and 
night, and weaving those tapestries of inspiration 
which were destined to secure his immortality. 
When Henry Holland and Soane came on the scene 
they had but to express the vernacular classic 
according to their own views, in order to carry 
the process of architectural design a stage further. 

Chippendale worked for the brothers Adam, 
Hepplewhite compounded with the two latter 
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THE FLEMISH PICTURE GALLERY IN THE MANSION OF THOMAS HOPE, 
DUCHESS STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON 


(From Britton and Pugin's “ Illustrations of the Public Buildings of London," 1825) 
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styles, while Sheraton in his earlier efforts reflected 
an English version of the style Louis Seize, or, 
to be more exact, the work of the brothers 
Adam; in his later days he affected the 
Empire style of the French. During the awful 
davs of the Revolution many notable emigrants 
from France settled in England, and, turning their 
artistic talents to good account, kept alive the 
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France was set, and it only remained for Percier 
and Fontaine to display their ingenuity in selecting 
motifs fit to express the Emperor’s Imperial am- 
bitions. Thus was evolved that phase of symbolism 
and discipline in the arrangement of martial motifs 
which gave to Le Style Empire its rigid character. 
The various campaigns in Italy and Egypt, coupled 
with the French overtures to Turkev and Persia, 
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A ROOM BY THOMAS HOPE, WITH MARBLE GROUP (BY FLAXMAN) REPRESENTING 


AURORA VISITING CEPHALUS ON MOUNT IDA 


(From ** Household Furniture and Interior Decoration," by Thomas Hofe, 1807) 


elegances of the Adams' work by leavening them 
with purely French ideas. Even the intermittent 
Napoleonic wars failed to prevent intercourse be- 
tween the two capitals, and in those days, as now, 
fashions in dress and other matters reacted from 
the one city on the other. 

When Les Sabines was painted by David the 
seal of public approval on formal classicism in 
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witnessed a corresponding introduction of imported 
motifs fromthosecountries, ultimately to be blended 
into the style. None but & Frenchman could 
have the audacity to compound such a delicious 
potpourri. The concurrence of the men and the 
moment made the thing possible, and the style 
for the nonce faithfully portrayed topical events. 
Not only do we find that the French Empire 
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DRAWING-ROOM BY THOMAS HOPE, PRINCIPALLY DESIGNED FOR THE RECEPTION 


OF FOUR LARGE PICTURES OF BUILDINGS IN INDIA 


THE EMPIRE STYLE IN ENGLAND 


by Thomas Hofe, 1807) 


( From "* Householl Furniture and Interior Decoration," 
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There seems to be a diver- 


DESIGNS FOR DRAPERIES TO A WINDOW AND A PIER GLASS 


BY T. SHERATON, 1801 


stvle was practised in the Netherlands, Germany, 
and Italy, but evea distant Russia imported some 
examples of furniture for the adornment of her 
palaces. With Great Britain the case was some- 
what different. Certainly a few specimens of 
French Empire furniture found their way to Eng- 
land, but, broadly speaking, the trend of English 
decoration had been steadily advancing towards 
the same formalistic goal. In Sheraton's designs 
for curtains, pelmets, and cornice boxes, we see a 
reflex of the French taste—lions’ heads, bundles 
of reeds, and, in the case of the Trafalgar chairs, 
crossed ships’ anchors, being 
characteristic of the military 
times. 

In England the classicism 
of the day was productive of 
dramatic archi- 
tecture, relying for its gran- 
deur on the massing of its 
component The ivy- 
like ornamental character of 
the Empire stvle could not 
compete with the sturdiness of 
these grand structures ; hence 
its employment for interior 
design alone. 

The item of next importance 
to consider is an account 
the talented Englishman who 
was really responsible for the 
English Empire style in its 
fullest phase. Thomas Hope 
was a member of a rich family 
of bankers at Amsterdam. 
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сепсе of opinion about the 
date of his birth, which 15 
given as 1770. His father's 
house at Haarlem contained а 
magnificent collection of pic- 
tures which cannot but have 
been of absorbing interest to 
the young man. Early in his 
career he travelled for eight 
years in Italy, visiting Egypt, 
Greece, and the East, in pur- 
suit of architectural study. 
Following the fashion of the 
day, he collected a large num- 
ber of valuable antique mar- 
bles, which were housed in his. 
London house in Duchess 
Street, Cavendish Square, and 
afterwards at the classic villa 
he built as a country seat at 
Deepdene, near Dorking. 
Hope’s taste for furniture was. 
remarkable, as may be seen by reference to 
his important work on the subject. He at- 
tempted to raise furniture design from the rank 
of a cringing second-rate art practised bv trades- 
men to the level of a living and first-rate art 
closely allied to architecture. Hope wrote two 
other well-known books addition to his 
volumes on design. One of these 1s on the cos- 
{ште of the ancients, and the other, “ Anastasius, 
or Memoirs of a Greek." Не was elected 
member of the Society of Dilettani in 1800. 
Hope acknowledged his indebtedness to the work 
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of his friend Percier, with whom he was very 
familiar, and remarked that his work could not be 
classed with that of the incomparable French- 
man. Through the liberality of Hope, Flaxman 
was advanced, and at various times sculptured 
many beautiful works of art, among the most 
noted being “ Aurora visiting Cephalus on Mount 
Ida.” Hope expressed his disapproval of the em- 
ployment of Egvptian motifs except for matters of 
mere novelty; perhaps he had in mind the not 
ineffective Piccadilly facade of the vanished Egyp- 
tian Hall. 

Such works as Durand's “ Parallèle d'Édifice," 
Stuart's “ Athens," Winckelmann's ** Monuments 
Ancien et Moderne,” “ Antichi inédit," Piranesi’s 
works in general, and particularly his vases, can- 
delabra, and chimneypieces, were consulted by the 
cultured connoisseur in his researches for the 
antique. Hope's minor furniture designs will be 
dealt with more fully in a subsequent article 
describing the furniture of the stvle in detail. 

England at this period contained in the private 
art galleries of her travelled sons nearly all that 
was best in the art of the antique world. Soane 
had founded the nucieus of the present unrivalled 
Soane Collection. Nash, inspired by Soane, had 
in mind something better than his own house in 
Dover Street, ‘and ultimately erected а stately 
mansion in Lcwer Regent Street, in the design of 
which an art gallery formed a prominent feature. 
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What would one not give for a peep into the 
apartments of the vanished Carlton House! АП 
its treasures, together with those of Buckingham 
House, have long since been removed to Windsor 
dispersed elsewhere. The Prince 
Regent was a man of exquisite taste in furniture 
and appointments, but he ruined poor Vulliamy, 
contemptuously dubbed “Ре furniture man." 

When Sir Jeffrey Wvatville carried out the 
extensive alterations to Windsor Castle іп 1824, 
his designs for the interior decoration were in the 
English Empire style, which he concealed within 
an Edwardian Gothic shell. The change of his 
name from Wyatt to Wyatville was considered at 
the time a piece of affectation, and gave rise to the 
following squib :— 


Castle, or 


Let George, whose restlessness leaves nothing quict, 
Change if he will the good old name of Wyatt ; 
But let us hope that their united skill 
Will not make Windsor Castle—W yat—ville. 
The completion of the works at Windsor Castle 
cost over £700,000. 

In Sir John Soane's house in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields is to be seen not only a fine series ot con- 
temporary English Empire furniture, but evidences 
of Soane's own version of the stvle as applied to 
fireplaces and fitments. 

The special point of interest with regard to 
the English interior decoration of the period is in 
the absolute non-inclusion of such architectural 
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features as stereotyped columns and entablatures 
as decorative adjuncts to a room. The interest 
is concentrated entirely on the design of the 
furniture and the other appointments, the walls 
being simply used as backgrounds to the movable 
furniture, carpets, and curtains. Extremely 
simple and effective colour-schemes меге con- 
sidered to be in good taste; and what little in- 
formation there is on the subject 
effectiveness of the style. 

All the theatres built in London between the 
years 1800 and 1830 were representative of the 
style, which was adapted to give a lightsome 
buoyant effect to the interiors. Among the most 
noted were the New Opera House, Covent 
Garden (destroyed by fire), the Haymarket 
Theatre, by Nash (the original interior has been 
much altered), the interior of Old Drury Lane, 
and the Royal Opera House in the Haymarket, 
pulled down ten or twelve years ago to make way 
for the present Carlton Hotel. 

Many London shop-fronts of the “ Regency " 
were designed in the style, notably No. 143 New 
Bond Street, which still stands unaltered, both 
externally and internally, and the charming 
double terrace of shops known as Woburn 
Buildings, designed by the Inwoods. The houses 
forming the Regent’s Park terraces by Nash, as 
well as those in Belgrave Square designed by 
Basevi in 1825, exhibit in their interior decoration 
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some delightful features of the style in tne form 
of cornices and ceiling decoration, fireplaces and 
basket-grates. 

The object of the present article is not to hymn 
the praises of the English Empire style over the 
grandiose mannerisms ofthe contemporary French 
phase, but rather to direct attention to what is 
comparatively an unknown period in the annals 
of English decorative art and furniture design. 
To be brief, the classic tendencies of English 
furniture designers during the later years of the 
eighteenth and the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century were profoundly influenced by the travels 
and liberality of the cultured amateurs, such as 
Thomas Hope, Lord Elgin, and many others. 
This resulted in the production of honest well- 
made articles of furniture and other appointments, 
which rivalled in finesse the artistic objects of 
the antique world. 

After the Regency came artistic stagnation. 
There was an abortive attempt to revive the style 
of the Adams for interior decoration, but, following 
a reaction then apparent in France in favour of a 
revival of the ancient régime, English furniture 
lost all its meaning, and, following the Parisian 
school, masqueraded under the guise of pseudo- 
Louis Ouinze. What with the sentimentalism 
engendered by the novels of Sir Walter Scott, 
and the scourgings of Pugin's ridiculous ‘‘ Con- 
trasts," it is a matter of wonderment that the 
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decadence of decorative art during the Victorian 
era was not a great deal worse than it reallv 
proved. The Great Exhibition. of 1851 was 
the direct cause of that pitiful burlesque of 
all stvles which is most apparent in modern 
interior. decorations. Surely the critic. of the 
future will shower opprobrium on the perverse 
tendencies of the present day, which sanction the 
incongruous jostling of the crude furniture of 
Elizabeth's age with fine specimens of the Age of 
Mahogany and later. The hysterical outburst on 
the part of those who desire to gibe at the meek 
and mild Victorian people will eventually react 
on their own devoted heads unless in the mean- 
time they reform. In the early years of the last 
century the art collections of the country were 
comparatively few and almost inaccessible to the 
ordinary decorative artist; yet the period wit- 
nessed an enormous output of tastefully designed 
and refined movables which reflect the utmost 
credit on the upholders of the day. Even when 
the artificialities of the Regency period are taken 
into consideration, there still remains a clarity of 
expression, not only in the reticent design of the 
furniture, but in the simplicitv and breadth of 


the style in general. If only the astylar treat- 
ment ofthe interiors is taken into consideration, 
the absence of the march of the orders into every 
room is surely an achievement of note. 

Nowadays, nearly every known historical style 
has been exploited, only to be cast aside after its 
most delectable motifs have been reproduced time 
without number. It is so easy for the services of 
the architect to be dispensed with in matters of 
internal decoration, when creditable reproduc- 
tions of any style can be obtained at a few hours’ 
notice. In the meantime active creative art, 
which selects its motifs from proved sources as a 
preliminary to making them its own (and, para- 
doxical as it may seem, begetting the highest form 
of originality), remains stagnant. If architectural 
design as well as decorative art is ever to regain 
the high place it once held in public estimation, 
English architects and designers must be prepared 
to consider the minutiz of their profession, and 
personally to take in hand the design of furniture 
and other household appointments as a sequel to 
their essavs in architecture proper. 

A. E. RICHARDSON, 
(To be concluded.) 


NEW LIGHT ON OLD SUBJECTS—IX 
IHE TOWER OF LONDON AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 


BY ALFRED W. CLAPHAM 


modern Europe are cities of 
comparatively recent. growth 
and importance. Berlin, 
Madrid, The Hague, and St. 
Petersburg fill little ог no 
space in the medizval history 
of their respective states, 
while Vienna and Brussels have been promoted 
from a humbler position. Rome, London, Paris, 
and Lisbon may, however, claim that exalted 
status which accrues only to the city that has 
been for centuries the centre of the national life. 
Such a position inevitably leaves its mark on the 
civic architecture, which, however, has been too 
often expunged and obliterated bv the varying 
fashions and fortunes of more modern times. Thus 
it happens that London devastated by the great 
fire, Lisbon by the earthquake, and Paris, toa less 
extent, by the revolutionary changes of recent 
times, retain comparatively few of the concrete 
monuments of their great past, and even Rome 
herself is a memorial rather of the Renaissance than 
of the Middle Age. It is not surprising, then, 
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that in the great palatine fortress of the Tower 
London possesses a building, standing as it does 
largely intact, which is almost without a parallel 
amongst the European capitals. The medizval 
military architecture of England generally can 
hardly be said to approach, far less to rival, that 
of the Continent, for the more settled condition 
and greater cohesion of the English state rendered 
these huge defensive works unnecessarv. Scores 
of English castles have no recorded siege, and 
comparatively few of the English towns, save those 
on the Scotch and Welsh borders and on the coast 
towards France, were defended by walls. Never- 
theless the fortress projected by the Conqueror 
and built by his successor is perhaps the most 
important example of military architecture which 
the country affords, and an attempt to explain its 
origin and growth will not be without interest. 
The Norman Conquest found London defended 
on the landward side by its Roman walls, repaired 
in Saxon times, and by the remains of the wall, 
also of Roman date, along the river front. These 
walls were protected at intervals bv semi-circular 
bastions more or less regularly spaced, the positions 
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of many of which are shown on Ogilby and Mor- 
сап” survey of the city taken іп 1677. The south- 
eastern angle of the area thus enclosed was the 
site chosen by the early Norman kings for their 
new fortress, which was to overawe and keep in 
check the London citizens. It has long been a 
matter for some surprise that, with the exception 
of the White Tower or Keep and the basement of 
the Wakefield Tower, no trace of Norman work 
exists in any other part of the fortress, all the 
remaining towers and walls being of more recent 
date. The explanation of the circumstance which 
I here offer appears to me, from its very simplicity, 
to contain all the elements of probability. 

At the date of the building of the White Tower 
the Roman wall at this angle was probably stand- 
ing intact, and the Norman builders determined 
to incorporate a portion of it in the defences of the 
castle. The course of the Roman wall on the 
east side of the city is well known, 
but the position of the southern 
or river front has been the subject 
of much conjecture. The exist- 
ing evidence 15, however, in mv 
opinion, sufficient to establish 
this, at any rate with regard to 
the south-east angle. The medi- 
eval building known as the 
Wardrobe Tower, of which a 
portion still remains standing, 
has been proved to stand on the 
base of a Roman bastion. The 
line of the still existing city wall 
between Aldgate and the Tower 
Ditch when produced southwards 
exactly strikes this point, and a 
portion of its base adjoining the 
tower has been uncovered. The 
lines of this fragment, however, 
prove that from here the wall 
turned slightly and headed ina 
direct line for the centre of the 
modern Lanthorn Tower, which 
stands partly on the foundations 
of its predecessor destroyed in 
the eighteenth century. From 
this there seems little doubt that 
the Lanthorn, like the Wardrobe 
Tower, was built on the base of a 
Roman bastion. Now, the bas- 
tions to the north and south of / 
Aldgate shown on Ogilby’s map 
of London are spaced about 
200 ft. apart, which is approxi- 
mately the distance between the 
Wardrobe and Lanthorn Towers. 
The wall must of necessity have 


turned at this point, and the same pran 
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dimension set off on a lıne running parallel to the 
river gives the positions in succession of the 
Wakefield, the Bell, and the northern bastion 
of the Middle Tower. It seems, then, almost 
more than probable that we have here the river 
line of the Roman wall and the position of 
the first four bastions on its southern face. It 
may be further noted that all four towers are in 
perfect alignment, and that each of them is or 
was of circular form. The Norman builders 
probably found some of these towers still standing 
with the wall between them, and constructed their 
Keep as near as possible to the eastern line, with- 
out disturbing it, and leaving a considerable space 
on the south side between it and the southern wall. 
By this proceeding they obtained a bailey ready 
made enclosed on the north by the Keep and on 
the east and south by the Roman wall and the 
bastions which later became the Wardrobe, Lan- 
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thorn, and Wakefield Towers. All that was needed 
to complete the defences was a protection on the 
western side, and this was temporarily provided 
by a wooden stockade, the remains of which were 
brought to light some vears ago. Subsequently 
a great gatehouse, called ** Coldharbour," and a 
strong curtain were erected on its site. These 
buildings formed the whole extent of the early 
castle, which was probably isolated bv the destruc- 
tion of a portion of the city wall immediately 
outside its limits. There is no evidence that its 
defences included either a fosse or mound, and 
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Apothecaries’ Hall in Blackfriars represents ех- 
actlv, in position and dimensions, the hall of the 
guest-house where the Emperor Charles V lodged 
during his visit to London in 1522. 

The great Keep of the Tower of London, in 
spite of the unfortunate repairs and alterations of 
Sir Christopher Wren, must always remain 
amongst the finest examples of its class in the 
country. If it does not cover so much ground as 
Colchester, and is less lofty than Rochester, it 
possesses, in the Chapel of St. John, a feature 
which is unapproached bv any other Norman keep 
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VIEW OF TOWERS BETWEEN OUTER AND INNER WALLS 


EAST SIDE 


thus two of the most characteristic features of 
Norman castle-building were absent. 

It may seem improbable that buildings still 
standing in the twentieth century should have 
retained the exact positions, through successive 
rebuildings, of their Roman predecessors; but the 
more one studies the features of London topo- 
graphy the more one is struck by the extraordinary 
persistence of ancient building lines. To mention 
two instances only: the modern warehouse on the 
site of the old Barbers’ Hall in Monkwell Street 
reproduces exactly the lines ofthe Roman bastion 


which formed its western termination, and the 
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in the country; and here, fortunately, the structure 
has been left largelv in its original state. The 
chapel at Colchester, which occupies the same 
relative position, is also apsidal, but at the Tower 
alone is found the encircling ambulatory and the 
aisled nave. In the stages beneath the chapel 
are two crypts, the lower a gloomy vault, with 
massive. walls and barrel roof, which carries the 
mind back irresistibly to the early days of Nor- 
man rule. The many writers on the Tower have 
found themselves unable to identify the original 
entrance to the Keep, but once the early arrange- 
ment of the castle is understood its position 
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becomes quite obvious. In the western bay on 
the south side, at the first-floor level, is a large 
arched opening with a small niche cut in the 
thickness of the wall on either side; this, now 
fitted with a modern window, is the original door. 
It was approached by an external and probably 
roofed staircase from the bailey, all trace of which 
is now lost. А similar arrangement is found in 
most of the existing keep-towers of this period, 
the examples at Newcastle and Rising (Norfolk) 
being perhaps the best preserved. 

The first great enlargement of the Tower 
probably took place in the latter half of the twelfth 
centurv, when the great ditch was begun, апа the 
western half of the inner circle of fortifications 
projected, which eventually transformed the castle 
from the early keep-and-bailey type to the con- 
centric form which it afterwards assumed. Here 
again the position of the Roman city wall appears 
to have played a part, for this enlargement con- 
sisted of that part onlv of the later fortress which 
was within its limits, bounded outwardly Ьу the 
Bell, Devereux, and Bowver Towers. The great 
ditch was begun by Longchamp, Bishop of Ely 
and regent of the kingdom during the absence of 
Richard I; but the buildings—the curtain with its 
towers—appear to be of slightly later date. It is 
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evident from the remarks of Fitzstephen (temp. 
Henry II) that at this date the southern wall of 
the city was in great part undermined and cast 
down by the action of the tides, and consequently 
the Bell Tower, though on its line, presents no 
more ancient features above ground than the time 
of John. It is, however, an exceedingly massive 
work, being built solid for a considerable height, 
and may well incorporate іп its base the гет ип$ 
of a Roman bastion. 

The line of the inner circle of defence was com- 
pleted under Henry III, when the eastern half, 
without the ancient city wall, was added, bounded 
by the Martin, Salt, and the intermediate towers. 
Most of the existing towers were rebuilt under this 
king, with the exception of those already noted, 
but many have been marred bv nineteenth-century 
restoration, and the Flint, Brick, and Constable's 
Towers have been almost entirelv rebuilt. It 
may be noted (f our theory be correct) that 
where the position of these towers was not deter- 
mined by the pre-existence of the Roman works 
they are spaced much closer together. The first 
of the later towers on the east, the Salt, is com- 
paratively close to the Lanthorn, and the straight 
hne of the southern. Roman wall is at once 
abandoned when nothing in the shape of old 
foundations could assist the thir- 
teenth-century builder. 

King Henry III is also responsible 
for the second and outer line of fortifi- 
cations, and for the construction of 
the Tower Wharf. The former is on 
the east, north, and west sides, little 
more than a revetment to the great 
ditch. It is pierced, however, with 
loops, and two sally-ports are obser- 
vable on the north front. On the 
river front this line also was defended 
bv towers, which include the great 
water-gate called St. Thomas’s Tower. 

There is little doubt that a great 
hall of timber existed in the inner 
bailev in Norman times, but it was not 
until the thirteenth century that the 
hall of stone was erected against its 
This building has 


now entirely disappeared, and even in 


southern curtain. 


Elizabethan times it was in a ruinous 
state. It abutted on the west against 
the Wakefield Tower, and an idea of its 
appearance is given in the well-known 
15th-century view of the Tower. 
The upper stage of the Wakefield 
Tower was rebuilt with it, and com- 
municated by a short passage with 
the dais end, forming a feature corre- 
sponding in some respects to the oriel 
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THE BLOUNT MONUMENT IN THE CHAPEL OF ST. PETER AD VINCULA 


of purely domestic work. The deep embrasure of 
the eastern window forms a small oratory—one of 
the many that the Tower formerly contained. 

One of the most remarkable features of the 
fortress is the elaborate system of defences guard- 
ing the entrance from the outside world. To 
reach the Keep from Tower Hill it was necessary 
to pass through no fewer than six gatehouses—the 
Bulwark and Lion Gates, the Middle and Byward 
Towers, the Bloody Tower, and Coldharbour. 
The other entrances included two water-gates, and 
a small postern and bridge on the eastern side, 
protected by the Irongate and Develin Towers. 

To Henry VIII must be assigned the final im- 
portant changes to the building—the construction 
of the two great bastions on the north face, now 
called Legge’s and Brass Mount. They appear 
ina view of Edward VI's coronation procession, 
and can hardly be earlier than his father’s time. 
The Lions Tower, now vanished, was а work of 
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similar character, so called from the small zoolo- 
gical collection kept there by the later kings. 
Turning now, more particularly, to the archi- 
tectural part of our subject, it will be found that 
the towers on the inner and outer circuit, which 
has not been rebuilt, present an infinite varietv 
of form and construction, and each of them 
retains some feature of interest. The Bell Tower, 
besides its early vaulting, possesses a charming 
early eighteenth-century bell-cote; the fifth gate- 
house, called the Bloody Tower, has a richly- 
ribbed vault of the fifteenth century and a massive 
portcullis of timber still in working order. The 
great water-gate, called St. Thomas’s Tower or the 
Traitor’s Gate, has its little hexagonal-vaulted 
oratory, while the water-gate of the Palace, called, 
for some reason unknown, the Cradle Tower, is, 
where unrestored, an excellent example of four- 
teenth-century work with a graceful vault spring- 
ing from embattled corbels. The Salt Tower 
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contains an original thirteenth- 
century fireplace with a mas- 
sive stone hood and a curious 
joggled arch; the Well Tower, 
though small, contains an 
early vault; and the Martin 
Tower, with its eighteenth- 
century patchwork, has an ap- 
pearance equally picturesque 
and venerable. The Devereux 
Tower adjoins a large Tudor 
casemate of brick, and the 
Beauchamp is well known for 
tne tragic list of noble names 
cut upon its walls by the am- 
bitious and the unfortunate, 
who exchanged its narrow 
confines only for a narrower 
bed in the little chapel hard by. 

The two outer gatehouses, 
called respectively the Middle 
and Byward Towers, аге 
worthy of careful study. Both 
are of similar form—an en- 
trance flanked bv two circular 
bastions, the ground floors of 
which have groined and ribbed 
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tury. In addition to this 

the Byward Tower contains a fine early fire- “Тһе King’s House,” the lodging of the Lieutenant 


place with a stone hood not unlike that in the ofthe Tower. А succession of picturesque gables 
Salt Tower, but rather more ornate. The inner with enriched bargeboards looks on to the green, 


face of this tower was transformed in Tudor times made pleasant in summer by a number of trees—a 
into a dwelling-house, and its half-timber walls scene of peace and retirement which needs the 
and mullioned windows are still intact. Another ominous presence of the two Tower ravens to recall 
example of Tudor domestic work is to be found in the fact that this was the place of private execution. 
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CARVED PEDIMENT WITH ARMS OF WILLIAM III 
A FRAGMENT OF THE HORSE-ARMOURY, DESTROYED BY FIRE 
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Not the least interesting building in the Tower 
is the Chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula. Quite 
apart from the overwhelming associations of the 
place that enshrines the bones of queens and 
would-be kings, the victims of Tudor despotism 
or Stuart spite, there is sufficient in the building 
to demand attention on its architectural merit 
alone. One monument, that of the Blounts, 
father and son, is of quite unusual excellence. 
The mouldings and enrichments, and especially 
the carved masks which ornament the frieze, are 
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London. It still stands against the inner eastern 
wall between the Salt and Broad-Arrow Towers, 
and while marked by а suitable simplicity of 


design its proportions and the roof brought 
out over a broad projecting cornice are ad- 
mirable. 


The Great Armoury, begun under James II, and 
completed in the time of his successor, occupied 
the site of the molern barracks. It was a large 
building with projecting wings, and an enriched 
facade with a sculptured pediment in the centre. 


FIREPLACE IN THE BYWARD TOWER 


of almost Italian delicacy and charm, while the 
pomp of heraldrv in the manv quartered shields 
adds considerably to the richness of the design. 
The armed alabaster effigy of Sir Richard Chol- 
meley, Lieutenant of the Tower under Henry VIII, 
stands near by, and is an excellent example of the 
period. 

Two buildings of considerable merit were 
erected within the precincts during the second 
half of the seventeenth centurv. The earliest in 
date 15 the horse-armoury built by Sir Christopher 
Wren, and reputed to be his first work in 
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It was unfortunately destroyed by fire in 1841, 
and nothing was saved with the exception of 
the carved pediment adorned with the arms of 
William III, now built into a wall on the eastern 
side of the Tower. 

The modern history of the Tower is a long 
record of destruction and misguided restoration, 
and its position has sunk to the level of a show. 
To the average Londoner it ranks with the Zoo 
and the waxworks, and he regards a visit to the 
Tower as one of those childish things which he 
put away long ago. 
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NORTHERN CONSERVATIVE AND 
UNIONIST CLUB, NEWCASTLE- 


UPON-TYNE 

THis club-house, recently completed from 
designs by Messrs. -Cackett & Burns- Dick, 
FF.R.I.B.A., of Newcastle, occupies а site 


adjoining the old premises, which had become 
out of date and unsuitable for the expanding 
membership and more vigorous policy now pursued 
by the club authorities (prominent amongst whom 
is Sir Walter Plummer, who is largely responsible 
for the thoroughness with which the scheme has 
been carried through), resulting in one of the most 
complete and best-equipped club buildings in the 
provinces. 

The fine open position, with Hood Street 
opposite, disclosing a view of the facade from 
Grey Street, makes possible a proper estimate of 
the design—a possibility too seldom the case in 
ordinary town streets. 

Unfortunately the shape of the site is hardly 
ideal, and the narrowness of the frontage to 
Pilgrim Street creates from the outside an 
erroneous impression of the extent of the accom- 
modation. The accompanying plans will give 
some idea of this, and of the difficulties to be 
overcome, chief of which were the absence of any 
access to the site except from Pilgrim Street, and 
the great depth without light from either side. 
The former explains the somewhat unusual treat- 
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ment of the lower storeys, which are so designed 
as to secure the necessary service and fuel entrance 
without disfigurement to the front. In thus ful- 
filling a requisite purpose, interest is lent to the 
elevation, and a useful and appropriate balcony 
opening out of the first-floor rooms is made pos- 
sible. How the lighting difficulty has been sur- 
mounted can be seen from the plans, the actval 
result being completely satisfactory. 

The ground floor comprises a good entrance 
hall, reception-room, and large smoking-room, 
with ample cloak and lavatory accommodation, 
the staircase and passenger lift being about mid- 
way between the front and rear apartments; while 
on the first floor, which may be considered the 
principal floor, are reading and private dining 
rooms, and the most important room in the 
building—the dining-hall, about 64 ft. long Бу 
27 ft. wide, and lofty enough to provide а mez- 
zanine floor with balcony overlooking the room. 

The second floor consists of two billiard-rooms 
(three tables), card-rooms, etc., and on the third 
and fourth floors are ten bedrooms for members, 
with bathroom accommodation, servants’ bed- 
rooms, etc. 

The lower ground or basement floor is efficiently 
equipped with cooking and heating appliances, 
and has administrative and staff apartments of a 
very complete character. А special feature of the 
planning is the way in which the service arrange- 
ments on the principal floors are contrived so as 
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to avoid contact with the members' corridors, whilst 
affording the most speedy and effective service to 
the club-rooms. 

The building is substantially. constructed, fire- 
resisting throughout (all floors being of concrete 
with Expanded Metal), and finished in a quiet 
club-like manner in appropriate material, such 
as is found in the solid, dignified work of the 
designers of the Georgian period. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Stephen 
Easten, Ltd., of Newcastle. The marble-work 
executed Messrs. Emley & Sons, of 
Newcastle; the sanitary fittings are by Messrs. 
Shanks & Co., of Barrhead ; electric-light fittings 
by Messrs. Singer & Sons, of Frome; lifts by 
Messrs. К. Waygood & Co., Ltd., of London: 
furnishings by Robson & Sons, Ltd., of Newcastle : 
and heating boilers by the National Radiator Co., 
of London, while among other sub-contractors 
were the following :— 


was by 


Sculpture work and balcony railing on front elevation, the Bromsgrove 
Guild, Bromsgrove; partitions, the Hempstead Brick Co., Hemel Hempstead; 
sanitary work, electric wiring, and heating and ventilation, R. W. Cairns, 
Newcastle ; iron balustrading to main staircase and electric-light fittings, 
Spital & Clark, Birmingham; door furniture, N. F. Ramsay & Co., New- 
castle; cooking machinery, R. & A. Main, Ltd.. Glasgow; asphalt roofs, 
Le Brea Со; painting, decoration, and glass, G. Laidler, Newcastle ; 
furnishings, Jas. Coxon & Co, W. E. Harker & Co., and Messrs. Gullachsen, 
Newcastle ; lightning conductors, P. Tyer & Co., Newcastle. 
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WHITLEY BAY PLEASURE 
BUILDINGS 


THESE buildings have been erected from de- 
signs by Messrs. Cackett & Burns-Dick on the 
site formerly occupied by temporary buildings for 
the “ Spanish City," Whitley Bav, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. They are of a substantial and permanent 
character, and in the matter of construction are 
interesting as including one of the largest rein- 
forced concrete domes yet erected, as well as a 
cantilever gallery in the same material. The 
dome is of 50 ft. internal diameter, carried on 
twelve columns 35 ft. high, the whole forming a 
homogeneous structure of reinforced concrete 
rising about 9o ft. to the top of the lantern. The 
gallery of the theatre has a clear span of бб ft., 
the cantilevers projecting 17 ft. bevond the centre 
beam, the latter and the beam supporting the 
main gable and the back of the gallery being 
6 ft. and 8 ft. deep respectively. One month 
after erection the front of the gallery was tested 
with a load of something like 80 tons, with most 
satisfactory results. 

The general arrangement of the buildings is 
shown bv the accompanying ground-floor plan. 
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PLEASURE BUILDINGS, WHITLEY BAY, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE: 
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The first floor comprises a café and a restaurant 
with roof gardens, while round the base of the 
dome the roof over the café is used as an open 
promenade, commanding a fine view of the sea- 
coast and the pleasure-grounds with their many 
amusement devices. 

The theatre is arranged with a promenade on 
three sides, one of which is open to the grounds; 
the construction of its great semicircular roof and 
supports is of steel, timbered and slated in the 
usual way. The side arcading 15 fitted. with 
revolving shutters, enabling the promenades to be 
shut off from the auditorium proper when re- 
quired; the idea being that in the height of 
summer the entertainment mav be considered 
more or less as al fresco. The stage, with a 3o ft. 
proscenium opening, is large, and thoroughly 
equipped for entertainments of any description, 
the electric installation being of the highest class. 

The main walls throughout are of brick, faced 
externally with Portland cement painted white; 
the columns of the main front being of concrete 
reinforced with Expanded Metal. The figures on 
the towers, and the large lantern on the dome, are 
of copper. The interior of the rotunda is treated 
with fibrous plaster. The floors on the ground 
floor generally are of terrazzo. 

The whole work was carried out in exceedingly 
short time, the buildings having been opened to 
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the public in May last—four months from the 
Start. 

The general contractors were Messrs. David- 
son & Miller, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Кооћпеѕ 
were laid bv the Ruberoid Co., Ltd., of London ; 
floorings by Messrs. Emley & Sons, of Newcastle ; 
and electric-light fittings supplied bv the General 
Electric Co., Ltd., of London. Among the other 
sub-contractors were the following :— 


Steelwork, H. T. Newbigin, Newcastle; electric wiring, R. W. Cairns, 
Newcastle ; fibrous plasterwork, R. W. Cairns, Newcastle ; door furniture, 
N. F. Ramsay & Co, Newcastle; copper lantern and the terpsichorean 
figures on towers, Ewart & Son, Ltd., London. 


HIS MAJESTY'S THEATRE, 
MANCHESTER 


THIS new theatre is intended for the produc- 
tion of high-class dramatic plays and operas. It 
will be erected on what is practically an island 
site, in the theatre zone of the city, and its 
addition to the theatres already in existence in 
Manchester will be most opportune. With the 
full approval of the Board of Directors an archi- 
tectural scheme has been adopted for the building 
from the outset, the authors basing their design 
on the works of the “ English Classic " school of 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century. 
The planning is on academic lines, with all 
the exits and entrances grouped to form part 
of the internal design 
as well as to conduce to 
the safety of the public. 
Great study hasbeen given 
to the design of the stage, 
and more particularly to 
the unique labour-saving 
devices which will be a 
feature of the working 
J part of the house. In 
à this connection the archi- 
| tects are fortunate in be- 

ing able to have the advice 
of Mr. Francis Neilson, 
M.P., who is acknow- 
ledged to be one of the 
greatest authorities on 
the subject of stage equip- 
inent. 

Mr. Horace Farquhar- 
son and Messrs. Richard- 
son & Gill, of London, 
W.C., are the associated 
architects for the build- 
ing. They are also de- 

- signing the open-air thea- 
tre, medical baths, and 
kursaal to be erected at 
Hastings. 
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THE STUDENTS' UNION, LIVERPOOL 


SOME particulars and a plan of this new build- 
ing were glven with a perspective of the facade 
in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for July 1010. 
The plan is here reproduced to a smaller scale 
in order to explain the disposition of the rooms. 

The building shown by the accompanying 
photographs is the first portion of a larger 
scheme, and provides a club-house for the men 
students at the University of Liverpool. A similar 
club-house for women students, with a debating 
theatre centrally placed between the two por- 
tions, will complete the scheme. In the men's 
portion the chief accommodation is as follows: 
On the lower ground floor a large billiard-room, 
on the ground floor a reading-room, on the first 
floor a dining-room, and on the second floor 
a library; together with small rooms for com- 
mittee purposes. 

A special feature of the facade 15 the brick work, 
which consists of the ordinary stock brick of the 
Liverpool district. wire-cut on the face and made 
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Ihe wire-cutting of these common Liverpool | диз» © 
bricks gets rid of the extremes of colour (pink and Ac ee ee Pee ee ee Т 2 
white) and produces a pleasant texture and variety апа for the balcony piers, window-heads, and 


of tone. For the lower portion of the building cornice. Portland stone (supplied by Mr. F. J. Barnes, 
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THE STUDENTS' UNION, LIVERPOOL: LIBRARY ON SECOND FLOOR Photo: " Architectural Review " 
PROFESSOR C. Н. REILLY, М.А, A.R.L.B.A, ARCHITECT 
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THE STUDENTS' UNION, LIVERPOOL: FACADE TO BEDFORD STREET 


PROFESSOR С. H. REILLY, М.А., А.К.1.В.А., ARCHITECT 


of Portland) has been used, and this, with the 
painted shutters, 
standards, and 


cast-iron railings and lamp 
terra-cotta enrichment to the 
cornice, secures a very effective result. At the 
time the accompanying photograph of the facade 
was taken, it should be explained, the lamp 
standards had not been placed in position. They 
are Classic in spirit, like the rest of the work, and 
are fixed on the piers provided for them. 

Professor С. H. Reilly, M.A., A.R.1.B.A., of 
the School of Architecture, Liverpool University, 
was the architect of the building. 
contractors were Messrs. 


of Liverpool. 


The general 
Brown & Backhouse, 
Floors and stairs, in fire-resisting 
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reinforced concrete, were constructed by Messrs. 
Stuart’s Granolithic Company, London ; cast-iron 
standards, balcony fronts, staircase balustrade, 
cressets, etc., by Messrs. Walter Macfarlane & Co., 
Glasgow; Hopton Wood chimneypieces by Messrs. 
The Hopton Wood Stone Firms, Ltd.; terra-cotta 
cornice enrichment by Messrs. Doulton & Co., 
Ltd., London; lead down-pipes and rainwater 
heads, Messrs. Henry Hope & Sons, Birmingham ; 
plasterwork, Messrs. John Tanner & Son, London 
and Liverpool; casements, Messrs. Wenham & 
Waters; grates, Messrs. Robbins's ‘‘ Fire-on-the- 
Hearth "; sanitary fittings, Messrs. Musgrave & 
Co.; electric wiring, Messrs. John Hunter & Co., 
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Photos: ' Architectural Review” 
Men's Reading-Room and Lounge, Ground Floor "T 


THE STUDENTS' UNION, LIVERPOOL 
PROFESSOR C. H. REILLY, M.A., A.R.L.B.A.. ARCHITECT 
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FALDSTOOL FOR QUEBEC CATHEDRAL 
MERVYN E. MACARTNEY, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 


Liverpool; electric-light fixtures, glass door-knobs, 
and some grates, Mr. E. A. Clarke, Liverpool ; 
heating and ventilating and cooking plant, Messrs. 
Killick & Cochrane, Liverpool ; sized and polished 
cork carpet laid direct on concrete floors, Messrs. 
J. & К. Smith, Liverpool; bricks (''Raven- 
head Rustic Face"), Mr. Middlehurst, Sutton ; 
asphalt, Messrs. The Trinidad Lake Asphalt Com- 
рапу; slates, Tilberthwaite. 


ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF 


CAST-IRON 

ONE of the features of the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition Society, now dead, was the series of 
lectures given in connection with the annual 
exhibition at the New Gallery, lectures which 
appear to have grown out of the thoughtful 
essays on various forms of design and handi- 
craft that were published as prefaces to the 
catalogues of the Society's first two exhibitions. 
These essavs, comparatively little known, were 
written by men in the front rank. They were 
gathered together subsequently and reprinted, 
with others, in book form; and in coming upon 
them recently, as on a side path scarce remem- 
bered, we were struck by one dealing with cast- 
iron by Professor W. R. Lethaby, so excellent in 
character that we have considered it well worth 
while to give an abstract of it. 

Cast-iron, as Professor Lethaby observes, is 
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nearly our humblest material, 
and with associations less than 
all artistic, for it has been al- 
most hopelessly vulgarised—so 
much so, in fact, that Ruskin, 
with his fearless use of paradox 
to shock one into thought, 
speaks of cast-iron as an artistic 
solecism, impossible for archi- 
tectural service now, or at any 
time. And yet, although we can 
never claim for iron the beauty 
of bronze, it is in some degree a 
parallel material, and has been 
used with appreciation in many 
ways up to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. In 
out-of-the-way farmhouses we 
find cast-iron fire-backs to open 
hearths—fine specimens of the 
founder's art—still in dailv use, 
as they have been for three 
hundred years or more. The 
decoration on them is crude, 
some of it being absurdly inade- 
quate as sculpture, but the 
treatment and the relief suit- 
able to the material never fails to give them a fit 
interest. With these backs cast-iron fire-dogs are 
often found, and these, too, within their limita- 
tions, are not without grace and character. 

But the most usual form of cast-iron as an ac- 
cessory to architecture 1$ that of railings. The 
earlier examples ofthese in London are thoroughly 
fit for their purpose апа their material: sturdily 
simple forms of gently swelling curves, or with 
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slightly rounded reliefs. Cast-iron 
balcony railings апа staircase 
balustrades are common in houses 
of the late eighteenth century, and, 
refined and thoroughly good of 
their kind, they never fail to please, 
and they never, of course, imitate 
wrought-iron: the design is always 
direct, unpretentious, and effort- 
less, in a manner that became at 
The 


verandas also, of which there are 


this time quite a tradition. 


so many in Piccadilly or Mayfair, 
with posts reeded, and of delicate 
profiles, are of the same kind, con- 
fessedly cast-iron, and never with- 
out the characterising dullness of 
the forms, so that they have no jut- 
ting members to be broken off, ex- 
posing a repulsive jagged fracture. 
The opposite of all these qualities 
Is to be seen in the ‘‘expensive-look- 
ing " railing on the Embankment, 
enclosing the gardens, whose tiny 
fretted and fretful forms invite an 
experiment rarely successful. 

In regard to railings it should be 
understood that cast-iron ought to 
be merely a flat lattice-like design 
obviously cast in panels, or plain 
post-and-rail construction, with cast uprights and 
terminal knobs tenoned into rails, so that there is 
no doubt of straightforward unaffected fitting. 
The British Museum screen may be taken as an 
instance how ample ability will not redeem false 
principles of design: the construction is not clear, 
nor are the forms sufficiently simple, the result 
being only a high order of commonplace grandeur. 
The little lions by Alfred Stevens formerly on the 
outer rail of the British Museum might be taken, 
per contra, as excellent examples of cast-iron, and 
proof of how sufficient feeling for design will 
dignify any material for any object; they are 
thoroughly iron beasts, so slightly modelled that 
they would only be blocked out for bronze. 

Let it be said, in conclusion, that with cast- 
iron, as with all else, the design must be thought 
out through the material and its traditional 
treatment. The ornamentation, ifany, should do 
no more than gracefully acknowledge its debt to 
the past, just as the best ornament of all times is 
neither original nor copied; it must recognise 
tradition, and add something which shall be the 
tradition of the future. The pattern for cast-iron 
should have the ornament modelled, not carved, 
as is almost universally the case now, for carving 
in wood is entirely unfit to give the soft suggestive 
relief required both by the nature of the sand- 
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mould into which it is impressed, and the crystal- 
line structure of the metal when cast. Objects in 
the round should have a simple and substantial 
bounding form, with but little ornament, and 
that only suggested; and wherever possible the 
surface should be finished and left as a metal 
casting, though gilding or painting is admissible. 
Casting in iron has been so abased and abused 
that it is almost difficult to believe that the metal 
has anything to offer to the arts. Yet in its 
strength under pressure, but fragility to a blow, 
in certain qualities of texture and of required 
manipulation, it invites a specially characterised 
treatment in the design, and for internal colour 
arrangements it offers one of the few materials 
naturally black. 


FALDSTOOL FOR QUEBEC 
CATHEDRAL 

THE accompanying photographs show а fald- 
stool designed for Quebec Cathedral by Mr. 
Mervyn E. Macartney, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. This 
stool, which has just been sent out to Canada, is 
of oak and was made by Messrs. Maides & Harper, 
the carving being the work of Mr. Esmond 
Burton. Fhe symbol on the front is, of course, 
that of the Trinity. 
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COMMITTEE FOR THE SURVEY OF THE 
MEMORIALS OF GREATER LONDON 


a much-laboured theme if one 
returns to the 
nay, the necessity, for a greater 
effort in our record work, and 


urgent need, 


an increased pace in completing 
the records alre 


ady begun. Yet 
there is ample reason for re- 
emphasising this necessity, particularly as regards 
London, for the duty that is postponed till 
to-morrow is generally indefinitely put off, and 
with the passage of time the chance 15 like to 
be lost. One can understand a little the attitude 
of the general reader who, noting the activity of 
various socleties—antiquarian and other—and 
finding little pause in the stream of new topo- 
graphical works, concludes that the field has been 
pretty well covered, and that there cannot be very 
much left that is unexplored or not yet set down 
in print. But how greatly is this conclusion the 
reverse of the fact! One has only to become 
interested in some special building or locality to 
find how poor are the published records, and how 
few the drawings of the things of interest therein. 
The churches have received the chief attention, 
perhaps, but even their illustration s far from 
complete. We have Dollman’s invaluable Sur- 
vey of Southwark Cathedral before its restoration, 
and there is Billings's work on the Temple Church. 
But they were before the days of photography, 
and even in their present restored condition these 
buildings should not be neglected. And who has 
photographed or drawn the fine tombs that have 
been stored in the triforium of the Temple? 
Where, again, are we to look for good drawings 
or views of St. Helen's Church, and the beautiful 
monuments which it contains ? 
Called by those who love it the 
““ Westminster Abbey " of the City, 
it displays a history of wonderful 
interest, delightfully portrayed 
the varied features of its structure 
and its fittings, from its Early 
English relics and fifteenth-century 
* Nun's grating" to its beautiful 
woodwork of the early Stuarts. 
How many of our photographers 
have essayed the difficult but allur- 
ing subjects which St. Etheldreda 
or Austin Friars can offer them in 
their windows of flowing tracery ? 
And as for the other mediaeval 
churches that survived the Fire 
of London, one has to look in 
vain for views of the many striking 
features in St. Olave Hart Street 


WROUGHT-IRON GATE, GROSVENOR HOUSE, CHISWICK 
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КҮ T may seem а mere repetition of ог Allhallows Barking, in St. 
shaft or St. 


Andrew Under- 
Peter ad Vincula in the Tower— 
and measured drawings of the same are far to 
seek. 

But leaving these earlier buildings, our field 
becomes wider rather than more contracted. 
Wren's churches have been often photographed, 
and their plans have been set down, but their 
detail is almost inexhaustible—with а variety 
sufficient to prevent the most industrious of us 
from sighing for lack of fresh fields to conquer. 
One of our members showed me recently some 
studies he had made of the windows of St. Paul's 
Cathedral—and the carved ornament was sur- 
prisingly beautiful when isolated thus by the 
camera. Nothing is too small, nothing too insig- 
nificant for record, and in regard to photography 
it is necessary to reiterate the advice we have 
often given to use the camera as much as possible 
for detail—in a strong light with good shadows 
whenever they can be obtained—in preference to 
general views. А photograph of a complete 
building falls far short of а sketch in pen or pencil, 
since it makes for too uniform a tone and reduces 
the more striking qualities of the composition 
by a scale of perspective which is so different 
from that of the human eye. But in the case of 
all ornament, mouldings, and similar details the 
photograph is unrivalled, and gives a better idea 
of the modelling and texture than could be pro- 
duced with endless pains and trouble bv the 
artist's pencil. The photographer, therefore, can 
expose too many plates in his effort to 
procure good records of detail. 


never 
If his subject 1$ a 


staircase, let him not neglect either baluster or 
string, handrail or newel, or anv bit of carved 
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Photo: Geo. Trotman 
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frieze or bracket. Each should be photographed 
separately, as nearly as possible in elevation, 
allowing the light and shade alone to give the 
idea of relief and the proper modelling. With a 
telescopic lens a most interesting series of exterior 
views might be taken, such as of the numerous 
masks that adorn the keystones over each window 
in the houses in Queen Anne's Gate. 

There is plentiful work for the draughtsman, 
and for those of our members who appreciate the 
significance and value of good plans. Where 15 
there a complete and detailed plan of Lambeth 
Palace, or of that other archbishop's-palace, so 
often forgotten, at Croydon? The courtvards of 
the Temple, of Lincoln's Inn, and of Staple Inn 
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BY THOMAS ADAMS 


ARDEN suburbs are various in 
kind. Some are based on 
philanthropy,someon business 
principles, some on a combi- 
nation of both in varving 
degree of one or the other. 
The greater number have a 
measure of commercial specu- 

lation in their composition, although їп some of 
those in which this is most preponderant it 15, 
perhaps, least conspicuous. In England they 
reach down to the needs of the comparatively 
poor, as at Port Sunlight, Bournville, and Fall- 
ings Park, up to the standard of the comparatively 
well-to-do, as at Hampstead and Romford. They 
differ in architectural treatment as well as in their 
economic basis, partly because of the different 
classes of people for which they cater. But in 
general they are recognised as worthv of the 
description of “garden suburb” if they represent 
some measure of co-operation between the owners, 
the tenants, and the local authorities ; aim at an 
improved standard of sanitation, land develop- 
ment, and architectural] treatment; and make 
generous provisions for gardens and other open 
spaces. If they merit no greater claim to distinc- 
tion than the foregoing thev may be disappointing 
to the housing reformer, but from the standpoint 
of the architect they represent a satisfactory ad- 
vance on the conditions that have previouslv 
prevailed. 
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await a complete survey, and are no doubt with- 
holding many interesting secrets until their walls 
shall be intelligently plotted and laid down. A 
comparative series of plans of the halls of the City 
Companies is another work that is much needed, 
for even where the rooms have been rebuilt the 
old arrangement has been often retained, and a 
collection of their methods would be as instructive 
as it would be valuable for record. Everywhere 
there is work awaiting the earnest investigator, 
and it is work that brings with it its own 
reward—a greater historical insight, a greater 
knowledge of the present from a deeper appre- 
ciation of the past. 
WALTER Н. GODFREY. 


AMERICAN GARDEN SUBURB: 


America has been the nurserv of many model 
communities, and the motives of the founders of 
several of these have been, or are, as disinterested 
as those of the founders of Letchworth or Hamp- 
stead. But so far there have been few real suc- 
cesses. Either they have been financial failures 
or they have departed entirely from the basic 
principles on which they were founded. Му pre- 
sent object is not to deal with these social or 
communal experiments, but to refer to опе of 
several examples of housing the well-to-do. 

To those who realise how great are the evils 
associated with the barrack dwellings of Germany 
and America, it 1s satisfactory to find that in both 
countries, but especially in America, there is a 
strong tendency to move out to the rural fringes 
of the towns. The tendency is not so strong, nor 
does it lead to such widespread development, as in 
England, but it is all the more hopeful because 
it is associated with greater difficulties than we 
have to face in this countrv. These difficulties 
are primarily economic. Building land is dearer 
in the States than in. England, апа the financial 
interests of the real-estate owner are protected һу 
law even when they are opposed to the interests of 
public health. American local authorities have ап 
interest in maintaining high real-estate values, as 
the greater part of their revenue is obtained from 
the taxation of such values. In the Board of 
Trade report on the housing and other conditions 
of New York City 1t is stated that the assessed value 
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of real estate in New York exceeds £1,400,c00,000 
as against /92,000,000 of assessed personal pro- 
perty. The taxes are based on this capital value, 
and not upon annual rental value, as in this 
country. As soon as land acquires a building 
value it is assessed at that value, and it presum- 
ably pays the authorities to keep it as high as 
possible. But by whatever means these values 
are created they tend to discourage and even to 
make prohibitive the erection of detached houses. 
“ There is little doubt," said the Board of Trade 
investigator, “that a demand for self-contained 
houses at a moderate rental exists, but under pre- 
sent conditions it is practically ineffective." 
Because of these difficulties the greater part of 
the wage-earners in New York, and in many of 
the smaller cities of America, live in tenements 
and are housed at the rate of from 200 to 700 to 
the acre, and even up to r,ooo per acre in Man- 
hattan. Until transit facilities are improved or 
factories are moved out from the crowded districts 
to the country, and until the value of land is de- 
pressed, there is little chance of spreading the 
people of American cities as widely as they are in 
London. Even the site for the garden village at 
Forest Hill, about to be created by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, will cost about £2,000 per acre. 
The cost of an average building plot on this site 
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is about £300, or nearly the cost of house and 
land together for a well-to-do artisan in this 
country, and probably about six times the cost of 
a similar building site in the outer suburbs of 
London. We have to realise that it is in spite 
of these difficulties that suburban development in 
America is proceeding on fairly satisfactory lines. 

But there is a gradual improvement going on 
in regard to means of transit, improved sanitation, 
and the insistence of a better standard of con- 
struction for high buildings. АП this will tend to 
increase the disadvantages of the central areas, 
to widen the circumference of building land, and 
ultimately to reduce it in value. The time cannot 
be far distant when, as a result of a strong ten- 
dency to move out, and improved facilities for 
doing so, the lower middle-class and the artisan 
class will join in the outward advance from the 
city tenement to the single-family dwelling in the 
suburb. 

In a recent visit I saw very interesting and in 
some ways excellent suburban schemes in course 
of development at Cleveland and Chicago, but the 
largest and best I visited was the scheme being 
carried out on the Roland Park Estate at 
Baltimore. 

Roland Park occupies a beautiful, undulating, 
and well-wooded site 400 ft. above sea level. It 


(Note variety of building line, treatment of corner plots, and connections with open space in centre) 
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GOODWOOD GARDENS 
(Note fencing, all of one character) 


comprises an area of about 600 acres, and has 
been developed under restrictions and in co-opera- 
tion with the local authorities. The plan of 
development has no special merit, and its chief 
distinction is its departure from the gridiron type 
formerly in vogue іп America, and its recognition 
of the principle of providing highwavs of varying 
width to meet the actual needs of each road rather 
than according to a fixed standard. It has been 
designed to follow the contours and preserve 
natural features, and with some effort to secure 
architectural effect. 

The Roland Park Company, _ 
which started the development 
of the site, was formed twenty 
years ago with a capital of 
£200,000. The prime mover 
in the enterprise was and is 
the present first president of 
the company, Mr. Edward H. 
Bouton, to whom I am in- 
debted for the photographs 
which illustrate this articie. 
His has been the master-mind 
in the planning and organi- 
sation of the enterprise. 
Strange to sav, the scheme was 
financed at first very largely 
by English stock, but this was 
acquired by American stock- 
holders in 1903, since which 
year the company has made 
most rapid progress. 

The total area of 600 acres 


was acquired in 1891. Roads 
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and pathways con- 
structed, an artesian well was 
sunk for water, and a modern 
system of sewerage installed. 
Since the first lot was sold in 
1593 700 lots have been dis- 
posed of, and 500 houses, ac- 
commodating 2,500 people, 
have been erected. The origi- 
nal area has now been almost 
completely covered with houses, 
andtheGuildford Estate, which 
adjoins, comprising another 
300 acres, has been acquired 
for the purposes of extension. 

It is notable that the pro- 
moters consider the success of 
the scheme to be largely due 
to the restrictions imposed 
its development. In 
America I was frequently faced 
with the argument that the 
Americans loved their indivi- 
dual freedom too dearly to submit to restrictions 
upon the development of their lots, or to accept the 
safeguards of a Town Planning Act. In Roland 
Park, however, I found a complete answer to this 
argument, for not only have the purchasers of 
plots accepted restrictions in their deeds from 
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а private concern, but they have learned to appre- 
clate the fact that these restrictions really pro- 
vide them with a kind of security and freedom 
which is not possible where individual liberty 15 
allowed to become licence, and where one man 
15 permitted to use his property so as to destroy 
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BLOCK OF FIVE CONCRETE HOUSES ON UNIVERSITY 
PARKWAY: LOOKING SOUTH 


(Note park-like effect of open gardens) 
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the amenity and value of that of his neigh- 
bour. 

Among the restrictions are : 

I. No store, saloon, or business property of any 
kind 15 allowed to be erected, except on a few shop 
sites which have been specially allotted for business 
purposes. 

2. Stables are only permitted in certain defined 
positions. 

3. No more than one house is allowed on each lot. 

4. Plans of all buildings must be approved by 
the company's architect, and must be of a certain 
minimum value. | 

5. No nuisances are allowed, such as cesspools 
or keeping of pigs. 

6. A special maintenance charge has to be met 
by the purchasers towards disposal of sewage, re- 
pairs to roads and pathways, and collection of 
refuse. 

As a result of its control over the building 
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connection with the lay-out of many of the roads 
and open spaces. 

To indicate the enterprise of the real estate 
operator in America, it is interesting to note 
the special inducements offered to pioneers. А 
discount of r5 per cent. off the list prices of land 
and a bonus of 2,000 tickets for use on the elevated 
railway were given to the first builders. Ап easy- 
payment system was also adopted for those who 
did not wish to pay cash in full on purchase. 

The estate was opened section by section as 
development proceeded. In the first section 
21,000 linear feet of streets, averaging 50ft. in 
width, were constructed ; in the second and third 
sections the area of streets was almost 23,000 linear 
feet. The full width was not given up to the 
macadam, as will be seen by the illustrations. 
Embankments on one side were laid out with 
shrubs, and pathways in some cases were raised 
several feet above the roadways. Channels and 


VIEW OF HOUSE SHOWING SUNKEN GARDEN AND WALL 


(Treatment of land below level of roadway: site excavated in 
level steps and retaining-wall built against roadway) 


elevations, a very harmonious and tasteful result 
has been secured. 

As many as possible of the existing trees were 
preserved, among these being well-developed chest- 
nut, oak, hickory, cherry, and other varieties. 
Pathways were built round the trees in some 
cases rather than that they should be cut down, and 
houses were set back to preserve groups of trees 
on the fronts of the plots. Many hundreds of 
poplars and maples were planted on the streets as 
they were made. 

Extending through the centre of the estate is 
Roland Avenue, 120 ft. wide, along which run the 
trolley cars on street railway tracks, fenced on 
each side by a California privet hedge. Flowering 
shrubs and evergreens were planted on waste 
spaces at junctions of roads and sharp corners of 
plots. Mr. F. L. Olmsted, the well-known land- 
scape architect, was employed as a consultant in 
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HOUSE IN EDGEVALE ROAD 


(View showing treatment of site above road level) 


kerbs were made simple and unostentatious. Grass 
margins planted with trees were provided in most 
cases. 

The whole effect of these excellent arrangements 
is very fine. The control of the elevations seems 
to have been exercised with firmness and taste, but 
with prudent restraint. Where there is no fencing, 
the lay-out of the front plots and paths is designed 
to secure a park-like effect and a harmonious street 
picture. Where fencing is allowed the same 
character has been preserved in any one street, 
and some attempt has been made to keep the 
fences in character with the buildings which they 
enclose, with the result that the untidy and ugly 
effect of a conglomeration of different kinds and 
varying qualities of fencing is entirely obviated. 

From the illustrations it will be seen that the 
design of the houses is much influenced by the 
English styles of domestic architecture, and in 
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many cases most pleasing re- 
sults have been secured by 
individual architects. In 
lecting the views illustrating 
this description, one object 
has been to show the various 
styles of treating the roads, 
the econony with which they 
are constructed, and the fine 
park-like effect which is secured 
throughout. The cutting of 
some of the roads along the 
contour lines leads to the 
houses being erected above the 
road level on one side and 
below the level on the other; 
and the treatment of these 
respective elevated and sunk 
building sites is a pleasing 
feature of the planning. 

The estate is approached 
from Baltimore in one direc- 
tion by the University Parkway, 120 ft. wide. This 
parkway and other roads were laid out bv co- 
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operative action on the part of the owners and 
the City of Baltimore. The land was given by the 
owners for the portion of the road in excess of 
what is required by the building regulations, and 
the cost of construction was borne by the authority. 

The social side of the suburb is well organised. 
There is a country club open to outsiders, a golf 
club, tennis courts, and during the season lectures 
and concerts are arranged. 

Sufficient has been said to show that this suburb 
features which it has been the 
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CLUB ROAD 
(The houses on this road are closely fenced and screened by trees) 
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VIEW OF PARKWAY, SHOWING TROLLEY WAITING STATION 


TO ESTATE 


fashion to assume were peculiar to some of our 
most progressive English suburbs. И is true that 
it caters for well-to-do people, but this is because 
of the high cost of the land, and because the com- 
pany which has promoted the scheme 1s out for 
profit and wants the wealthiest customers. Many 
of the houses are comparatively small, and the 
largest is not much in excess of the size of some of 
those erected in the Hampstead Garden Suburb. 
But the principles underlying the Roland Park 
scheme might very well be adopted by those who 
are interesting themselves in housing the small 
tradesman, the poorer professional classes, the 
well-to-do artisan, and even 
the labourer. 

The greatest weakness of all 
private schemes is that the 
restrictions contained in the 
deeds of sale are apt to be 
broken through in process of 
time, owing to the absence 
of some representative body 
to keep them in force. One of 
the best features of Roland 
Park is that the administra- 
tion of the suburb is being 
allowed gradually to pass from 
the company into the hands 
of a Civic League formed bv 
the inhabitants. This is an 
advance on any of our English 
garden suburbs. This league 
was incorporated in 1907 for 
the maintenance of an educa- 
tional, social, and 
beneficial association, for the 


moral, 
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promotion of friendly intercourse, for taking action 
from time to time on matters affecting the property 
interests of the members, and, in general, for the 
purpose of fostering the common good of the 
members. There is also a Roads and Maintenance 
Corporation, formed asa result of a conference held 
between the league and the company, the league 
having a controlling financial interest. This form 
of government has been found to be a success 
after several vears' working. In this respect 
Roland Park is an advance on anything I know, 
and the chance of an individual owner break- 
ing through the contract at апу future time 15 
reduced to the minimum. Communal action 
of this kind stimulates the interest of the in- 
habitants in preserving the beauty of their sur- 
roundings, it destrovs the individual licence to 
injure one's neighbour so often perpetrated in the 
name of liberty, and it encourages a love of home 
in a country where that love has suffered serious 
At the same time, the only reallv and 
permanently effective way to secure that all land 
development shall take place on the right lines in 
the suburbs of American cities, as in the suburbs of 
English cities, is to carry out the right principles 
under a town-planning 


decay. 


of land development 
scheme which has behind it the disinterestedness 
and public spirit ofa local authority. Roland Park 
provides the example of how some of the right 
principles of development can be applied and 
maintained, and proves the feasibility of controlling 
a large area in the public interest. As time goes 
on, and the demand for better housing and public 
health conditions increases, no doubt the public 
authorities of the United States will be able to 
find much that is helpful and suggestive in the 
example of private enterprises such as Roland Рагк. 
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TOWN PLANNING: FORMAL 
OR IRREGULAR ? 


Мк. RAYMOND Unwin, F.R.I.B.A., at the 
Architectural Association on October 16th, read 
a very interesting paper on this subject. He first 
pointed out that those who said the town plan 
should consist entirely of straight streets and 
square places symmetrically arranged upon axial 
lines quite ignored both the economic necessities 
and the great architectural opportunities which 
spring from the fact that the site upon which the 
plan is to be carried out has in England, in nine 
cases out of ten, an undulating surface, and em- 
braces many marked features of an irregular 
character. On the other hand, those who main- 
tain that because the site consists of hills and 
hollows, and is marked by winding streams and 
devious highways, uplands with ragged edges, 
and the random boundary lines of private pro- 
perties, it is therefore unnatural and out of har- 
mony with the site to plan straight streets or 
lay out symmetrical groups of buildings, seem to 
neglect altogether the legitimate function of human 
design and the application of architectural princi- 
ples natural to a work so intimately connected 
with architectural expression as that of town 
planning. 

Unless the extreme formalist is prepared to 
depend upon gigantic feats of engineering to pro- 
vide for him a sufficiently formal stage for the 
display of his design, however formal he may 
make it on the paper plan, many sites will play 
pranks with the lines of his elevations. In fact, 
if we are to obtain any success, we cannot think 
of town planning as the creation of a pattern in 
two dimensions, but must necessarily think of it 
in three. The formalist will admit 
that on an undulating surface many 
of his straight lines will always be 
seen as curves, and Mr. Unwin could 
not conceive any valid reason why the 
lines should not be curved on plan if 
by so doing a horizontal line for the 
elevation can be secured. 

Perhaps the essential fallacy of the 
irregular school is the idea that the 
free exercise of fancy uncontrolled by 
any precision of purpose or law of 
proportion is the natural basis for the 
highest type of design in all branches 
of human activity. Having quoted 
Ruskin's powerful denunciation of 
*the right to do what we like," 
Mr. Unwin said he would like further 
to suggest that in the alternative 
definition, first given, he believed, by 
James Hinton, that “liberty is the 
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power tolike what we may do," will be found some 
reply tothe extreme informalist. To maintain that 
no one is competent to compose, either in the form 
of buildings or in the field of town planning, on a 
symmetrical line, that the beauties of proportion 
and relation can only be displayed when axially 
planned, seemed to him a proposition which is 
amply disproved by many of the most beautiful 
buildings, streets, and places which have resulted 
from the work of the greatest periods of the past. 

Answering the question, What is town plan- 
ning? Mr. Unwin said that it consists in 
making provision for the needs and affording 
satisfaction for the aspirations of an organised 
community. It is its purpose to minister to 
the convenience of the inhabitants, to increase 
the efficiency of their associated industrial and 
commercial activities, to foster their social inter- 
course and their intellectual development by the 
facilities which it affords, and to add to the plea- 
sure of their lives by preserving the amenities of 
the town as а place of residence. This is, in mere 
outline, the useful function which town planning 
must fulfil. The very expression of some of its 
purposes would constitute town planning an art, 
and it is impossible, as in the kindred art of 
architecture, to draw any precise line between the 
useful purpose and the beauty of the form adopted 
to satisfy that purpose, the two being intermingled. 
If properly appreciated, both by the citizen and 
the artist, these two aspects of the subject are not 
antagonistic, but they may become antagonistic 
if the artist forgets the purpose of that which he 
15 creating and imagines that it is his duty to 
create something beautiful which the citizens may 
with an effort make use of, instead of creating 
something useful and expressing it in a beautiful 
form. 

Still, of course, there are limitations. It might 
be true that the steep straight street leading over 
the top of the hill would make an excellent basis 
for a formal scheme, but if every cyclist has to 
dismount and push his machine up that hill, and 
every driver to walk his horse with difficulty 
down the other side, the purpose of convenient 
access will hardly have been satisfied, and any 
beauty which the design may have will be ren- 
dered unpleasing by its obvious want of suitability 
to its proper purpose. Therefore the plan, what- 
ever its form, must properly satisfy the require- 
ments. But, though these practical considerations 
will often be irreconcilable with some preconceived 
formal scheme, it is not often that they will be 
antagonistic to all forms of beautiful expression. 

Use and fitness will dictate certain lines of 
development, but it is seldom that these will be 
exact lines; rather they will usually be limits of 
deviation, and it is within those limits which 
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the useful purpose allows that the town planner 
must keep, and it is of the scope which thev 
afford him that he must take advantage to produce 
the beauty of form at which he is aiming. 

But not only are there limitations due to the 
useful purposes of town planning ; there are, as 
in other art, limitations due to the medium. 

First, this art is not complete in itself. The 
town planner but lays down the general design, 
creates the opportunities. He must depend upon 
the architects who come after him to fill in the 
details and take advantage of the opportunities 
he has created. He will be able to a greater or 
less extent to influence the result by determining 
the position of main buildings, and sometimes by 
fixing frontage lines and limiting the heights and 
character of the buildings, but at best he must 
leave all detail out of his count ; he can deal only 
with the main masses. It is by the handling of 
these masses of building and the disposition of the 
spaces or voids between them, by bringing all the 
masses and spaces into proportion with each 
other, and the whole into proper relation to 
the site so as to produce an organic composition, 
and by this alone, that town planning can speak, 
can produce its effect. It is by the completeness 
of the organic composition also that town plan- 
ning gives expression to the ideas of corporate 
activity, civic association, and human fellowship, 
a range of ideas which can hardly, with equal 
adequacy, be expressed in any other way. 

If that be so, then our artistic aim proves true 
when brought to the test which Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield has well suggested when he says: 
** This is, I think, the vital touchstone of any art, 
that what it does can only be done by that one 
particular art." Anything, then, which contributes 
to the force and clearness of this expression of 
the organic unity of the city must be proper to 
the practice of this art, while anything that 
detracts from or blurs this expression must be 
improper. It is by appealing to the sense of cor- 
relation which springs from spacing and propor- 
tion, to the sense of unity which springs from 
definitely apprehended form, whether in plan by 
the disposition of the parts upon a level plain, or 
in elevation by the piling of them up upon the 
hillside, that alone we can produce this our 
highest form of expression. We are seeking defi- 
niteness of form : it can hardly be right to take 
informality or irregularity as our means. 

Summing up, therefore, Mr. Unwin said he 
believed that town planning should be formal, 
using the word in a broad sense and always 
remembering that there are limits set by the 
useful purposes that the plan must provide for, 
and by the nature and opportunities afforded by 
the site. 
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2.-DETAIL OF DECORATION IN LARGE DRAWING-ROOM, DEYSBROOK, 


NEAR LIVERPOOL, BY ALFRED STEVENS 


IHE DECORATIONS BY ALFRED STEVENS 
АТ DEYSBROOK, NEAR LIVERPOOL 


BY D. S. MACCOLL 


‚У the time this article appears 


Alfred Stevens will have been 
opened at the Tate Gallery, 
in connection with the gift 
from the Stevens Memorial 
Committee of a reproduction 
of the Dorchester House 
chimnevpiece and a bust of Stevens by Pro- 
fessor Lantéri. I gave some account of the 
less familiar part of the exhibition in the Bur- 
lingion Magazine for November. I desire now 
to attract attention to some work by Stevens the 
condition of which must give rise to anxiety 
among the admirers of that artist. The work 
in question is the decorations, to be described 
presently, of three rooms at Deysbrook, West 
Derby, which lies at the distance of a tram’s 
ride from Liverpool. Deysbrook, built in the 
forties for the Blundell family, has recently be- 
come aconvalescent hospital for children from the 
West Derby Workhouse. One of the three rooms 
is used as a dining-room, the other two as dormi- 
tories. The Secretary of the Memorial Committee 


a loan exhibition of work by. 


\ 
(nowto be continued as a “Stevens Society”) visited 
the house in the early part of this year, and found 
that the present occupants were ignorant of the 
history and value of the decorations; and it is 
obvious that in a hospital, where cleanliness is es- 
sential, wall-decorations are in danger at the hands 
of the whitewasher; they are also, though in wonder- 
fully good preservation, beginning to suffer from 
cracks, perhaps the result of the trampling of feet 
on upper floors. Professor Reilly, of Liverpool 
University, to whom I wrote on behalf of the 
Committee, made a careful survey and secured the 
services of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW to photo- 
graph the decorations, pending the discussion of 
measures for their better preservation. These 
photographs, now reproduced, will give readers 
of the REVIEW a good idea of the character of the 
work. Preliminary drawings for the paintings 
exist, I may say, at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
and the Tate Gallery. Of these Mr. Stannus 
published in the Art Workers’ Quarterly for 
April 1894 the water-colour study for the draw- 
ing-room from South Kensington, closely corre- 
sponding with Plate 1,a drawing of the ceiling of the 
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dining-room, and another detail drawing from the 
same collection. At the Tate Gallery are a design 
for the ceiling of the small drawing-room and others 
giving the figures of “ Astronomy " and “ Truth," 
also a drawing for ''Mutability "; among the 
sketches not yet exhibited are some details. In 
Mr. Stannus's large work are reproductions of ten 
of the wall-panel paintings, and four from the 
dining-room ceiling. 

Stannus tells how the work was done. It was 
in 1847 ; Stevens was thirty years of age and still an 
obscure painter, who had resigned his post in the 
School of Design. The Wellington Monument 
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in despair, and troubling in his mind how he could 
treat those important panels in default of figures. 
Then Stevens arrived with a carpet-bag, a small 
portfolio of sketches, and a colour-box, and exe- 
cuted them in something less than one day each. 
They were sketched on the walls in red chalk, and 
thinly painted in Parris's Medium, without models 
of any kind.” Mr. Reilly tells me that Stevens, 
with three other artists, lodged at a little inn near 
by, of which the landlady is still living. 

The rooms, as I have said, were three. Plate т 
shows the larger drawing-room, with the smaller, 
decorated in the same fashion, opening off it to 
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3.—DETAIL OF CEILING TO LARGE DRAWING-ROOM : "MUTABILITY " 


competition was ten years later. The commission 
for the Deysbrook decorations was obtained for 
him by Mr. L. W. Collmann, two portraits of 
whom by Stevens are now at the Tate Gallery 
beside the exquisite one of his wife that is national 
property. With the architectural part of the 
interior Stevens had nothing to do. “ The rooms,” 
Mr. Stannus says, ‘‘were wanted for а special 
purpose at a given time; Mr. Collmann had given 
him a long notice, and when the time drew nigh, 
became very anxious; but to all reminders he 
returned answer ‘ They will be ready,’ until there 
remained less than a fortnight, and Collmann was 
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the right. The woodwork and border panels, 
cove and ceiling, are ivory-white; the large panels 
decorated with figures are yellow; the ground of 
the medallions is blue, that of the ceiling panels 
black; the leading colours in the figure-painting 
are red and blue. Over the door to the left isa 
figure of ‘‘ Fame” on a sphere, and above her in 
a roundel on the cove of the ceiling “ Fortune ” on 
her wheel (see Plate 2). Corresponding to this is 
the panel on the ceiling above whose subject is 
“ Mutability," a queen reduced to begging at a 
door of a temple (see No. 2048, Tate Gallery). 
This is shown in larger detail in Plate 3. Over 
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8—DETAIL OF CEILING: 


5.—DETAIL OF CEILING: “COMMERCE” 
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7,—DETAIL OF CEILING: " AGRICULTURE" 


the large doorway to the right is a roundel of 
“ Mercury " (see Plate 4). Above him on the 
ceiling is “ Commerce," men unloading sacks from 
a barge (see Plate 5). Plate 6 shows a detail 
over the chimneypiece in the 
larger drawing-room. In the 
roundel is “ Minerva" with 
her owl. Plates 7 and 8 
give other ceiling subjects, the 
former “ Agriculture" above 
a roundel of “ Ceres,” the 
latter * Alexander and Dio- 
genes," doubtless for “ Philo- 
sophy,” above “АроШПо.” 
Jupiter and Bacchus figure in 
other roundels. The wall- 
subjects visible in Plate 1 
are “Temperance” (with а 
bridle) to the right of the 
small doorway, апа ‘“ Vigi- 
lance" (with a sentinel bird) 
to the left of the larger door- 
way. Others in this room 
are “Sacrifice” ог ‘‘ Thank- 
fulness " (at an altar), “Truth” 
(with a mirror), and ‘‘ Valour.” 
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In the smaller drawing-room are arts and sciences: 
“Astronomy,” ** Geometry,” “ History," * Music," 
“Architecture,” ** Sculpture," ** Painting.” 

The remaining plates illustrate the ceiling of 
the dining-room. The walls here are a dull green, 
for pictures; the ceiling is divided up by moulded 
beam work (Plate 9). At the four corners are 
panels painted with figures of domestic virtues: 
" Equanimity ” (Plate то), “Friendliness,” ** Liber- 
ality,” and “ Cheerfulness." Between them are 
pergola panels, and in the centre, scrollwork 
enclosing two panels holding putti with corn and 
vine (Plate 11). The ground of the outer ring of 
panels is blue; that of the inner, gold. “Тһе 
whole is in a low rich Venetian scale of colour." 

What is to be the fate of these decorations? It 
has been suggested that the most satisfactory 
scheme would be to set the three rooms apart as 
reception and board rooms if building extension 
should take place, with an arrangement by which 
the public might be admittel at certain times. 
l'ailing that it might be best to remove the panels 
bodily and set them up elsewhere. It is eminently 
a case for lovers of art in Liverpool to take in 
hand. One threatened building of historical and 
artistic interest in Liverpool has already been 
saved and converted to a new purpose by the 
intervention. of a public-spirited and wealthy 
citizen. Will not someone come forward to 
preserve these relics of a great artist already 
associated with the place by the work he did for 
Cockerell at St. George's Hall? At the present 


time, as has been stated, the decorations show 
some signs of wear, being cracked in places and 
otherwise damaged. Ifleft untended, what is likely 
to be their ultimate fate? 
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10.—Detail: " Equanimity " 


THE DINING-ROOM CEILING 
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NEW LIGHT ON OLD SUBJECTS—X 
NORIHUMBERLAND HOUSE, STRAND 


BY WALTER H. GODFREY 


ФЕ olden time London's great 
highway was the Thames, 
and this important fact must 
beremembered when we would 
cast our minds back to the 
times of Hollar, who portrayed 
our picturesque city with such 
infinite art. So busy was the 
traffic that Stow tells us in the year 1598 “that, 
omitting to speak of great ships and other vessels 
of burthen, there pertaineth to the cities of London, 
Westminster, and borough of Southwark, above 
the number, as is supposed, of two thousand 
wherries and other small boats, whereby 3,000 
poor men, at the least, be set on work and main- 
tained." Nor does this include, presumably, the 
barges of state and those of the noblemen and 
rich citizens, to whom the barge was as important 
a possession as the motor-car of to-day, and 
an object of even greater pride. The changed 
position and character of the main artery of the 
city's life and movement is responsible— perhaps 
as much as the passing of its ancient buildings— 
for the difficulty which we of the present day 
experience in attempting to enter into the spirit of 
medizeval and Tudor London. 

As was natural, the northern bank of the great 
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highway of the Thames held the most coveted 
sites for the residences of kings, nobles, and pre- 
lates. William FitzStephen, in his oft-quoted de- 
scription of London towards the end of the twelfth 
century, tells us that ''nearly all the bishops, 
abbots, and magnates of England are, as it were, 
citizens and freemen of London, having there their 
own splendid houses to which they resort, where 
they spend largely when summoned to Great 
Councils by the King or by their Metropolitan, or 
drawn thither by their own private affairs." From 
the ‘‘ Palatine Castle "—the Tower of London—in 
the east, to the western limits of the city and its 
liberties, the bank was furnished with fine build- 
ings. “Also upwards to the west the Royal 
Palace [Westminster; is conspicuous above the 
same river, an incomparable building with ram- 
parts and bulwarks, two miles from the city, 
joined to it by a populous suburb." 

Asearly, then, as 1190 the Palace of Westminster 
was joined to Temple Bar by a ** populous suburb ” 
of houses, described by Stow as “ memorable for 
greatness," that looked on to the fair “river of 
Thames." The Elizabethan chronicler gives us 
an interesting account of them in his day. After 
the new Temple, going westwards, one came upon 
Essex House, formerly built by the Bishops of 
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NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE BEFORE ITS DESTRUCTION IN 1874 


Exeter and again new-built by an Earl of Leicester 
before the Earl of Essex lodged there and gave it 
the name which the street on its site still bears. 
Next was Arundel House, first built by the Bishop 
of Bath, and increased under the occupation of 
Lord Thomas Seymour, Admiral. Неге again the 
present Arundel Street preserves the name of the 
Earl who lived there in Stow's time. West of this 
was Somerset House, built first by Edward Duke 
of Somerset in 1549—а building of princely size, 
upon the site of which stood formerly an Inn of 
Chancery called Strand Inn, and the three houses 
of the Bishops of Llandaff, Chester, and Worcester. 
Beyond the Bishop of Worcester's stood the great 
Hospital of the Savoy, founded by Henry VII on 
the ruins of the beautiful palace which had had a 
chequered history since its erection in 1245 by 
Peter of Savoy. Next came the Earl of Bedford's 
house, formerly the London home of the Bishop 
of Carlisle, and adjoining it the large and stately 
house of brick and timber the work of Sir Robert 
Cecil, builder of Chelsea House and Hatfield. 
The great hotels, the Savoy and the Cecil, still 
witness to the importance of these river sites, 
the beauty of which, however, has in such large 
measure departed. Another bishop, the Bishop 
of Durham, had the next house to Cecil's. It 
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was built by Thomas Hatfield, who occupied the 
see of Durham for thirty-six years, having been 
made bishop in 1545. Then came the house 
formerly of the Bishop of Norwich, but in Stow's 
time belonging to the Archbishops of York, and 
called of them York House. It came later into 
the hands of the Duke of Buckingham, and the 
little water-gate in the Embankment Gardens— 
still called York Stairs—together with the names 
of Buckingham and Villiers Streets, commemorates 
its vanished glories. 

York House seems to have been the last of the 
great houses on the river-side until one came to 
the precincts of the Palace at Whitehall, but 
between it and the Palace we learn there were 
* divers fair tenements lately built," and also “ап 
Hospital of St. Marie Rouncivall by Charing Cross 
where a fraternity was founded in the rsth of 
Edward IV, but now the same is suppressed and 
turned into tenements." Thus Stow describes 
the site on which, within seven years of the date of 
his survey, was to rise the magnificent house of 
the Earl of Northampton, afterwards occupied by 
the Percies, and since known as Northumberland 
House. It remained the principal landmark at 
Charing Cross until its ruthless destruction in 
1874, when it followed the fate of the old hospital, 
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being іп its turn ‘‘ suppressed " and its site disposed 
among the buildings of the new Northumberland 
Avenue. 

Much as we may regret the sacrifice of this 
commanding building and all the associations 
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PLAN ОЕ NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE (c. 1605) 
(From the Smithson Collection of Drawings. 
Reproduced by fermission) 
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which clung to its fabric, we must remember that 
it had suffered considerable rebuilding since its 
first erection in about the year 1605, and even the 
famous front tothe Strand was chiefly an eighteenth- 
century restoration. The history of the mansion 
has been hitherto far from clear, but the recent 
discovery of a contemporary plan of what appears 
to have been its original arrangement affords an 
opportunity for a new examination of the little 
evidence which we have. The plan referred to, 
and reproduced here by the very kind permission 
of its present custodian, belongs to the interesting 
collection of drawings, attributed to one of the 
Smithsons (a well-known family of architects of 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James), which was 
once in the possession of Lord Byron and is now 
preserved by Colonel Coke at Brookhill Hall, 
Alfreton. It will be remembered that Mr. J. A. 
Gotch brought these drawings before the notice of 
the architectural world some short time ago, by 
reading a most instructive paper upon them before 
the Royal Institute. Mr. Gotch was kind enough 
to draw my attention personally to this plan, which 
was entitled “ The Platforme of my Lord of North- 
ampton's house in London." The plan was not 
dated, but other drawings in the same collection 
bear dates ranging from 1599 to 1632, and it 
therefore seems pretty certain that it refers to the 
house built in the Strand by Henry Howard, Earl 
of Northampton, about the year 1605. Since, on 
Northampton's death in 1614, the house changed 
its name to Suffolk House, we can safely refer the 
drawing to the period between 1605 and 1614— 
and its careful delineation of the garden makes it 
probable that it is a copy of a drawing prepared 
to show the design for the general lay-out of the 
grounds. There is a MS. note by Inigo Jones 
in his copy of Palladio which is preserved at 
Worcester College, Oxford, to the effect that the 
frontage of Northumberland House towards the 
Strand was 162 ft. long, and that the courtyard 
was 81 ft. square. The former measurement is 
exactly borne out by the plan, but the courtyard 
is drawn and figured as go by 86 ft. Itis possible 
that Inigo Jones's figures were taken between the 
projecting bay windows and porch. 

Of the exterior of Northumberland House in its 
earliest days we have no drawing, but among a 
very precious little collection of diminutive draw- 
ings by Wenceslaus Hollar, preserved in the Pepy- 
sian Library at Cambridge, is a delightful sketch 
of Suffolk Houseasit was then called. Wilkinson 
in his “ Londina Illustrata " published an engrav- 
ing based on this drawing, but I do not know that 
the original has been reproduced before. I have, 
however, been able to obtain by the kind permission 
of the trustees a direct photograph of Hollar's 
sketch, which is reproduced here with Wilkinson's 
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NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE (c. 1650) 
(From the Original Sketch by Hollar. 


engraving, and shows, even with so slight a ren- 
dering, the charming delicacy and picturesqueness 
Hollar seems to have made 
these and the companion sketches with a view to 
his large panoramic drawing of London which 
was published shortly after the Great Fire, and 
in which one can easily see how the sketch has 
been utilised in regard to this particular subject. 
It: would represent the house, therefore, some fifty 


of the artist's work. 


vears after its first building. 


Before examining the plan and drawings in detail 
it may be as well to state briefly the successive 
occupants of Northumberland House, as we shall 
have something to say on the changes which 
certain of the owners are credited with having 
made in the form of the building. The builder of 
the house was, as already stated, Henry Howard 
first Earl of Northampton, the son of Henry 
Howard Earl of Surrey the poet, and the founder— 


as we noticed in a recent 
article— of the three hospitals 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity 
at Castle Rising, Clun, and 
Greenwich. Letters from the 
Earl are known to have been 
written from the house in 1609, 
and in 1614, at his death, the 
property passed by will to his 
nephew Thomas Howard Earl 
of Suffolk, one of the heroes 
of the Armada. During its 
occupation by himself and 
his son the second Earl, 
Northampton House changed 
its name to Suffolk House, and 
soon after the death of the 
latter it passed by the marriage 
of his daughter Elizabeth to 
Algernon Percy tenth Earl of 
Northumberland. The new 
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of the Trustees of the Pepysian Library) 


owner of the house—called by Clarendon the 
proudest man alive—was a son of the ‘* Wizard 
Earl” who spent sixteen years of captivity in the 
Tower of London because of his supposed connec- 
tion with the Gunpowder Plot, and in 1612 the son 
had joined his father in the Tower in order that 
his education might be properly supervised. The 
ninth Earl had moved his home from Blackfriars 
to Russell House, St. Martin-in-the-Fields (per- 
haps the same mansion which was called by Stow 
* Russell or Bedford House,” formerly the Bishop 
of Carlisle’s ‘‘ Inn," to which we have already 
referred), and had also resided for some time in 
Essex House. Another river residence, Syon 
House, Isleworth—still one of the seats of the 
Duke of Northumberland—was also presented to 
the ‘‘ Wizard Earl” by James I, the year after 
his accession; and when Lord Hay, the future 
Viscount Doncaster and Earl of Carlisle, was 
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courting Northumberland's daughter he took a 
little house in Richmond Park, and we read that 
his barge came and went twice a day between 
Richmond and Isleworth. 

The marriage settlement of 1642 between 
Algernon Percy, the tenth Earl of Northumberland, 
and his bride the Lady Elizabeth Howard—who 
was, by the way, granddaughter of the Earl of 
Northampton—arranged for the transference of 
Suffolk House to the bridegroom in return for the 
sum of £15,000. Gerald Brenan in his “ History 
of the House of Percy” states that the name of 
the mansion was straightway changed to Northum- 
berland House, but we have the evidence of 
Evelyn's Diary and Hollar's inscription. which 
testify to the persistence of the name of Suffolk 
House for many years later. Algernon Percy was 
succeeded by Josceline the eleventh Earl, who died 
in 1670 and left an only daughter Elizabeth. The 
house passed out of the Percy family with her 
marriage in 1682 to Charles Seymour, Duke of 
Somerset. Since there was already a Somerset 
House in the Strand it is probable that the 
mansion was still called Suffolk House, but in 
1749 the Duke's son Algernon, who had succeeded 
his father the year before as seventh Duke of 
Somerset, was created Earl of Northumberland 
with remainder to Sir Hugh Smithson, who had 
married Lady Elizabeth Seymour, his only surviv- 
ing child. Sir Hugh on his succession to the 
earldom assumed the name and arms of Percy, and 
in 1766 he was raised to the dukedom. From 
this time the house was certainly called North- 
umberland House until the time of its compulsory 
sale in 1873 and its demolition In the following 
year. Thus on three occasions an heiress of the 
name of Elizabeth carried the mansion with her 
dower. 

With this historical framework before us, let us 
now examine briefly the plans and drawings of 
the building. И has been freely stated that the 
plan of “ Northampton House" as first built 
constituted only three sides of a quadrangle, and 
that Algernon Percy, the tenth Earl of Northum- 
berland, added the fourth side towards the river, 
employing as his architect Inigo Jones. The 
reason given for this enlargement was that the 
principal apartments formerly faced the Strand, 
but that the Earl, desiring greater privacy, removed 
them to the river front. On the face of it this 
story seems highly improbable, for a house of this 
size and position would naturally be approached 
by a gateway on the north side towards the Strand, 
and its great hall would be as certainly in the 
southern range. The plan from the Smithson 
collection shows this arrangement just as we 
might expect—the hall, a noble apartment of 
73 by 43 ft., having the medizval form and shape 
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and being screened by а loggia or *''clovster " 
quite in keeping with the fashion during the 
opening years of James I's reign. It seems scarcely 
possible that the planning of the southern range 
as shown here could be by Inigo Jones, especially 
at so late a date in his career as 1642, and indeed 
all the evidence of the plan, besides its inscription, 
tends to support a much earlier period. It 
remains only then for the sceptic to suggest that 
the original design of the house was not completed, 
but we must remember that we have Hollar's 


evidence for the southern staircase towers, and it 


seems more than probable that any work by Inigo 
Jones must have taken the form of a rebuilding or 
merely a new facing to the front. The Strand 
elevation became so famous that Walpole attri- 
butes its design to Bernard Jansen and Gerard 
Chrismas. It must originally have been as fine 
a composition as any Jacobean building could 
show. The centre or gatehouse of four storeys, 
flanked on either side by bold double pilasters, each 
pair separated by niches, was furnished with a 
fine oriel window over the archway like those at 
Burghley and Bramshill. 

At the extremities of the front rose the two 
characteristic towers, carried up two storeys above 
the roof and furnished with fine lead cupolas; and 
between the towers and the gateway the interven- 
ing wall was divided into three storeys, the upper 
two being pierced with windows and the ground 
floor having recessed niches set in square frames. 
Above was a parapet formed of letters, for Evelyn 
tells us, when on a visit to Audley End (August 31st, 
165.4), that “instead of rails and balusters there is 
a border of capital letters as was lately also on 
Suffolk House, near Charing Cross." From the 
register of burials in St. Martin's-in-the- Fields we 
learn, too, that at the funeral of Anne of Denmark 
a young man was killed by the fall of the letter S 
from this parapet. It has been stated that part of 
the letters C Æ remained after the removal of 
the rest, and Vertue, and Walpole following him, 
interpreted them as standing for “Chrismas 
eedificavit." 

It 1s quite possible that in 1642 the Earl of 
Northumberland employed Inigo Jones to design 
some alterations in the house, the more so as 
we find the general dimensions figured in the 
famous architect's own handwriting in his сору of 
Palladio already mentioned. But I very much 
doubt whether he really rebuilt the garden front. 
Inigo Jones died in 1652, and on June gth, 1658, 
we find the following note in Evelyn’s Diary : 
“I went to see the Earl of Northumberland's 
pictures, whereof that of the Venetian Senators 
was one of the best of Titian's. . . . This was in 
Suffolk House : the new front towards the gardens 
is tolerable, were it not drowned by a too massy 
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and clumsy pair of stairs of stone without any 
neat invention.” Evelyn is evidently referring to 
work which had just been executed, and not to an 
alteration of some fifteen years before. Hollar’s 
view, too, suggests that the earlier design had 
been little altered, and his drawing was pro- 
bably not executed until after Inigo Jones’s 
death. 

We have now to come to eighteenth-century 
records. An engraving by J. Maurer of Charing 
Cross in 17401s theearliest viewof the Strand front. 
The very beautiful drawing by Canaletto, an en- 
graving from which is reproduced on p. 304, shows 
the same view in 1753, apparently after the front had 
been rebuilt by Daniell Garrett in 1748-50. The 
famous lion of cast lead appears here over the 
centre ofthe building. It was erected in 1752, and 
is now preserved at Syon House. On March 18th, 


1780, the street front was badly damaged Ьу fire, 


and was again rebuilt. Its final appearance can 
be seen from the photograph, with its towers 
lowered one storey and its whole appearance 
reduced in picturesqueness, save perhaps where 
some lingering suggestion remains of its past 
beauty, within its central group of bold pilasters. 
Of the house and its courtyard Seymour, follow- 
ing Strvpe, wrote in 1735: “ À noble and spacious 
building, having a large square court at the 
entrance, with buildings round it, at the upper end 
of which court is a Piazza with buildings over it 
sustained by stone pillars, and behind the build- 
ings there is a curious garden which runneth down 
to the Thames." There is a view of the south 
front by S. Wale (1761), which if it shows anv- 
thing of the work which Evelyn criticised will 
explain the half-hearted praise which it met with 
from this competent critic. In it we miss the 
southern towers, which had no doubt been de- 
stroyed, but two ungainly wings extend themselves 
at either side towards the river. А pavilion and 
wings were designed Ьу Mylne, and a drawing- 
room by Robert Adam. From Skinner's “ History 
and Description of London and Westminster " 
(1795) we learn that the two wings extending 
towards the river were тоо ft. long or over; 
indeed, the left wing was “а state gallery or 
ballroom, 106 ft. long, the breadth being a fourth 
part of the length and the height equal to the 
diagonal of the square of the breadth"! This 
room had nine windows towards the garden, and 
over the cornice another row of lights. Altogether 
the house had 140 rooms, and the last disposition 
of its buildings may be seen оп Horwood's large 
plan of London (1799). The pretty garden of the 
Smithson plan, which afterwards Evelyn com- 
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mended for its tastefully arranged terraces and 
copses, had become but a “fine lawn surrounded by 
a neat gravel walk and boarded nest the walls by 
a border of curious flowers, shrubs, and evergreens.” 
It was this garden which Evelyn specially men- 
tioned as the occasion of his quaint little work 
entitled. ** Fumifugium," where he speaks of its 
flowers as “ wrapped in а horrid cloud of smoke, 
issuing from a brewery or two, contiguous to that 
noble palace." We fear the smoke, in spite of 
his serious protest, is still with us, but the more 
substantial palace has disappeared and is but a 
memory. 

Robert Adam's contribution to the sumptuous 
design of the various interiors of Northumberland 
House must have been of a very important 
character. We owe to the painstaking and 
minutely particular drawings of the Adam 
brothers, and to the care of Sir John Soane, the 
fact that the substance of the chief designs 
executed there remains in safe keeping. Adam was 
employed by the Duke of Northumberland on very 
extensive schemes, both at Alnwick and at Syon, 
and it was evidently intended that his London 
residence should not be overshadowed by either 
of his country seats. At the Soane Museum аге 
drawings of the ceilings of both the drawing-room 
and the dining-room, from which we may see that 
the former apartment measured 35 ft. ro in. 
bv 21 ft. gin., and the latter 45ft. gin. by the 
same width. The designs for the ceilings are very 
elaborate—there being two drawings for the draw- 
ing-room, the richest of which is marked as exe- 
cuted. In addition to the last-named there are 
internal elevations of the drawing-room, showing 
on one side four lofty windows with mirrors be- 
tween, and on the other side an elaborate fireplace. 
Three other drawings for this fireplace are also in- 
cluded, showing quite a different design in con- 
siderable detail, even to a complex pattern in 
marble for the hearth, and this is the one that 
seems to have been carried out. The drawings 
show Adam's fertility of invention and deftness іп 
arrangement at their best, and if any of the fea- 
tures of these rooms have been preserved it would 
be interesting to compare the charming character 
of the drawings with their actual execution in 
marble. 

One other relic of the house is said to exist in 
the East End. In the gardens of Tudor House, 
Bromley-by-Bow, is a large stone gateway, which, 
it is stated, was removed from Northumber- 
land House at the time of its demolition (vide 
“Тһе Parish of Bromley-by-Bow," The Survey of 
London, vol. 1). 
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N nations as in individuals it is 
well to bear in mind illustrious 
men, and to make heroic their 
memories, in order that ideals 
be not lost sight of; not less 
necessary to-day than in former 
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times; for among nobler me- 
mories how many are enshrined 
whose places should be empty—who should indeed 
have no shrine at all, no filled niche nor pinnacle 
to mark them out from that common life whose 
even tenor flows to a quick oblivion! London 
holds memories, less antique it is true, but equal 
with those of Athens and Rome. It is with one 
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of the former that we are now concerned. There 
are many marked for the instruction of the 
curious, by unobtrusive tablets bearing a name 
With Hogarth it 15 different, for his 
country house is preserved entire to his memory. 
A brass plate over the door supplies the necessary 
details. It runs :—‘‘ The house was purchased in 
1892 by Lieut.-Colonel Shipway in order to save it 
from being demolished,and by restoring thebuilding 
he has preserved it to the Nation and to the Art 
World in memory of the Genius that once lived 
and worked within its walls." 


and date. 


But before entering on a description ot the house 
it will be well to consider the man who has given it 
“Опе cannot think of 
Hogarth apart from London, nor of 


an extraneous interest. 
William 
London in the eighteenth century apart from one 
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who was perhaps its most characteristic citizen." 
So writes Professor G. Baldwin Brown in his 
admirable monograph.* 

Those qualities of pluck, pugnacity, honesty, a 
sort of bigotry and insularity—those qualities, in 
fact, which have made England what she is, seem 
to have found their highest expression in Hogarth. 
Add to these a seeing eve and skill powerfully to 
depict his vision, a taste for satire as well as for 
moralising, imagination and a fluent brush, and 
there we have the artist. The wide circulation of 
his prints has tended to obscure his merits as a 
painter. The former had for their object usually 
a didactic purpose, to further which it was neces- 
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sary to sow them broadcast. So they were 
disseminated at a small cost, footing in conse- 
quence all the rungs of the ladder of society. 
Whether they served the purpose is question- 
able. The present writer well remembers the 
childish terror and nightmare which followed the 
perusal of prints of the “ Four Stages of Cruelty,” 
things so horrid that the imagination is appalled 
by them. The eighteenth century, however, had 
a strong stomach. Apart from cruelty to the 
lower animals, the witnessing of capital punish- 
The 


manacled and naked figure of the poor alienated 


ment made a holiday for high and low alike. 


“Rake” in the last picture of his ‘‘ Progress” 
affects the imagination powerfully. Fortunately 


* “ The Makers of British Art—William Hogarth." 
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art does not wander often in realms where terror 
and madness reign. 

Hogarth himself gives the following account of 
his early life :—“ I was born in the City of London, 
on the roth day of November 1697, and baptised 
the 28th of the same month As I had 
naturallv a good eye and а fondness for drawing, 
shows of all sorts gave me uncommon pleasure 
when an infant, and mimicry, common to all 
children, was remarkable in me. Ап early access 
to a neighbouring painter drew my attention from 
play, and I was, at every possible opportunity, 
emploved in making drawings My exercises 
when at school were more remarkable for the 
ornaments which adorned them than for the 
exercise itself . . It was therefore very con- 
formable to my own wishes that I was taken from 
school and served a long apprenticeship to a silver- 
plate engraver." бо according to his own wish 
he was apprenticed to a silversmith. He was 
employed, however, chiefly on heraldic designs and 
ciphers, and however much the limitations of this 
work irked him, it doubtless taught his hand some 
of the skill with which it afterwards drew his 
many inventions. Апа in his day the fashion in 
design in silver-plate was excellent. 

J. T. Smith, in “ Nollekens and his Times,’ 
asserts that even in Hogarth's day the silver-plate 
engraved by his hand was sought after and prized 
by collectors. Hogarth, however, was ambitious 
to engrave on copper, and to do this, as he 
himself writes, “it was necessarv that I should 
learn to draw objects something like nature, 
instead of the monsters of heraldry, and the 
common methods of study were much too tedious 
for one who loved his pleasure, and came so 
late to it; for the time necessary to learn in the 
spare 


, 


usual mode would leave me none to 
for the ordinary enjoyments of life... I 
found that the beauty and delicacy of the stroke 
in engraving was not to be learnt without much 
practice, and demanded a larger portion of patience 
than I felt myself disposed to exercise. Added to 
this, I saw little probability of acquiring the full 
command of the graver in a sufficient degree to 
distinguish myself in that walk; nor was I, at 
twenty years of age, much disposed to enter on so 
barren and unprofitable a study as that of making 
merely fine lines." It is curious that one who, 
judging from his work, was the reverse of indolent, 
should write in this self-deprecatory way. As to 
his love of pleasure, however it was gratified, it does 
not seem to have led to dissipation. Asa matter 
of fact he never learnt to handle the burin with 
anything like a perfect touch, and the execution 
of some of his plates is very summary. When his 
apprenticeship to Ellis Gamble, “а silversmith of 
resided in Cranbourne Street, 


eminence, who 
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Leicester Fields," was at an end, he set up 
engraving on his own account. His engraved 
shop-card, W. HoGARTH, ENGRAVER, bears the date 
APRILL YE 23, 1720. He was then twenty-three 
years of age, and until he was thirty did not con- 
trive to earn more than a living. He had not up 
to that time issued any of the plates which were to 
make him famous, nor done any painting. But 
all the time he must have been getting his tools 
ready. Не tells us that “the paintings of 
5t. Paul's Cathedral and Greenwich Hospital, 
which were at that time going on, ran in my 


head." This was in the davs of his apprentice- 
ship. From that time some systematic training in 


painting and drawing must have been undergone 
bv Hogarth, else it would have been impossible 
to paint “Тһе Rake's Progress" in 1732. He 
mentions an academy which was opened at the 
beginning of the century in Queen Street. Then 
Sir James Thornhill opened an academy at the 
back of his own house in Covent Garden, both of 
which he may have attended. When he was 
about thirty he felt qualified to undertake the 
painting of portraits, and then he commenced as a 
painter of small Conversation Pieces, from twelve 
to fifteen inches high. He had acquired somehow 
the traditional methods in technique, when, in his 
own words, “а choice of composition was the 
next thing to be considered." “Тһе reasons 
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PRINCIPAL SITTING-ROOM 


which induced me to adopt this mode (modern 
moral subjects) of designing were, that I thought 
both writers and painters had in the historic style 
totally overlooked that intermediate species of 
subjects which placed between the 
sublime and grotesque. I therefore wished to 
compose pictures on canvas similar to repre- 
sentations on the stage my picture is my 
stage and men and women my players, who by 
means of certain actions and gestures are to 
exhibit a dumb show." After all, are not all 
pictures with figures representations of life, of 
which the stage is said to be the mirror ? 
Hogarth's innovation was to exhibit in a 
sequence of pictures the same actors developing 
a more or less obvious drama—obvious, at least, 
to the extent that the ordinary observer could 
follow the progress of the story—the different acts 
of which are shown in the several pictures. The 
artist, it has been said, had high moral aims, 
which he endeavoured to further by means of his 
And although it may seem 


“ 


may be 


pictures and prints. 
that Hogarth was of those for whom 
device for bringing before the spectator's mind 
some scene or figure or object delineated in colour 
and light and shade," he was in reality an exe- 
cutant of the highest rank, one with 
expression lies “in the very fabric of the pigment, 
in the direction and emphasis of the brush strokes, 
in the texture and surface of the resultant im- 


painting is а 


whom 
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What wonderful passages іп colour and 


, 


pasto." 
execution can be seen in “ The Rake's Progress ' 
and “Marriage à la Mode” for example. What 
fluent brush-work! Even in his lapses, which are 
frequent enough, the workmanship is of solid 
quality. That he was an able craftsman can be 
seen also in his large canvases. The earliest of 
these were painted for St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
in 1736. “Тһе Pool of Bethesda " 
picture with figures above the size of life; and 
although the drawing is awkward in places, the 
composition is good and the colour pleasing. Тһе 
“Good Samaritan,” the other St. Batholomew 
picture, possesses similar qualities. These and 
the pictures of “ Paul before Felix ” (painted 1748), 
of ** Lincoln's Inn," and ‘“ Moses brought before 
Pharaoh's Daughter " (painted 1752), at the Found- 
ling Hospital, all show considerable mastery of 


Is a large 


the traditions of English painting, of which Sir 


James Thornhill was the chief exponent. They 
are limited by poor drawing, by inadequate know- 
ledge of the nude, by lack of imagination ; yet they 
are more in the ‘ than works of 
But these works, 
Hogarth's chief 
claim to a place among the masters of painting. 
Portraits, of which Hogarth made a consider- 
able number, exhibit the artist at a higher level. 
Perhaps no face is better known in the art world 
than Hogarth’s. painted by himself 


“grand manner ” 
a similar scope by Reynolds. 
however respectable, are not 


It was 
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several times. The one in the National Gallery 
shows a bust of the artist on an oval canvas which 
15 resting on some books ; on the right hand is his 
pug-dog Trump, and to the left lies his palette 
with the enigmatical ‘‘line of beauty and grace " 
drawn upon it. It is a somewhat rude, pug- 
nacious, strong English face, with little grace 
beyond that of honesty, clear-seeing into what 
was noble and ignoble of his time, stern of purpose 
to shirk no feature, however infamous or foolish, 
which might serve “to point a moral or adorn a 
tale." Аз Charles Lamb said of some of his 
characters, his face is “ cut out of the good old rocr, 
substantial English honesty." For sheer dexterity 
in handling paint few English portraits rival ** The 
Shrimp Girl." The subject cannot be overlooked 
in portraiture, and in seizing character, giving it 
reality and substance, Hogarth was a master. 

His small pictures show, too, this same brilliant 
characterisation. The figures in “ Marriage à la 
Mode " and “Тһе Rake's Progress" are personi- 
fied types, many of them the figures we to-day see 
in London, who although swathed in more formal 
garments, carry their souls visible in their faces. 
Avarice and vice and pleasure cannot disguise 
themselves in dun-coloured integuments any more 
than in apparel as various as the colours of the 
rainbow. His sketches, preliminaries for the 
'* Industrious and Idle Apprentices,” in the British 
Museum, show, too, his power and range upon the 
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human countenance. These slight drawings, in 
pencil and wash, display great facility in his use of 
this medium and are in many ways superior to the 
engraved plates, from which they vary in many 
cases. However skilful in his technique we may 
find him, it is impossible in most of his work to 
get away from its moral teaching. The story of 
the two apprentices is perhaps the least con- 
vincing of the series. There is too great an hiatus 
between the various scenes, and the punishment 
and reward do not seem quite to fit the crime or 
non-crime. But his other series move more slowly 
and true to life, and therefore touch us closer. 
It is in connection with these works—these dramas 
—that Lamb likens Hogarth to Shakespeare. 

But to return to the uneventful story of his life. 
The academy opened by Sir James Thornhill has 
been noticed above. Hogarth got more than the 
traditions of painting from Thornhill—he got also 
his daughter. Sir James eventually became re- 
conciled to his son-in-law, it is said, through the 
agency of Hogarth's prints of “The Harlot's 
Progress," which were shown him by Lady 
Thornhill. These prints, besides reconciling him 
to his father-in-law, brought him first prominently 
in the public eye. А topical allusion gave it 
interest for the great, and the familiarity of the 
subject made it to be bought by all ranks of 
There were over twelve hundred sub- 
From this time his prints had a 


, 


society. 
scribers for 14. 
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ready sale; but the prices being low he did not 
become a wealthy man.. It should be noticed that 
Hogarth, along with Vertue and other engravers, 
was one of the instruments in the passing of the 
Copyright Act. This was partly the result of the 
notorious piracy of Hogarth’s prints. After the 
passing of the Act his prints bear the words 
“ published as the Act directs." Hogarth married 
in 1729. From 1733 till his death in 1764 his 
town residence was at the corner of Leicester 
Fields, and in 1749 he acquired a country house 
at Chiswick with a garden, at the end of which was 
a stable. Over the latter was his painting-room. 
Between these two houses he spent most of his life 
—usually passing the summer months at Chiswick. 
The garden as it stands is somewhat abridged of its 
former dimensions; the stable and painting-room 
have disappeared; but one important feature 
remains. This is the mulberry tree, under whose 
shade he entertained the little foundlings put out 
to nurse at Chiswick. Hogarth’s marriage was 
childless, and his affection went out to stranger 
children. 

The Chiswick house is a fine example of the 
type of building common in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, whether for town or country. 
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Fortunately they are not yet so uncommon but 
that one is able to choose even whole streets whose 
atmosphere is redolent of that century. Hogarth’s 
house in Leicester Fields is gone, but here we get 
an idea of the solid comfort and homeliness which 
the whole trend of his life seemed to require. The 
brickwork has toned down in the hundred and 
fifty years since Hogarth’s death, but otherwise 
it is pretty much as he left it. It has one very 
unusual feature—the oriel window. If one con- 
siders how common was this feature in earlier 
building it must seem strange that Renaissance 
architecture made so little use of it. But so it is, 
and it would be difficult to find a dozen examples 
in work of the eighteenth century of this very 
beautiful and useful form. Hogarth’s oriel is very 
well designed, the proportions are good and the 
detail is interesting. The interior of the house is 
panelled after the fashion of the time. It is not 
difficult to picture Hogarth within these walls— 
Hogarth and his handsome wife Jane Thornhill, 
Garrick the player and his many friends. John 
Ireland * writes of his character: “In the relations 
of husband, brother, friend, and master, he was 
kind, generous, sincere, and indulgent. In diet 
abstemious ; but in his hospitalities, though devoid 
of ostentation, liberal, free-hearted. Not par- 
simonious, yet frugal; but such were the rewards 
then paid to artists, that, after the labour of a long 
life, he left a very inconsiderable sum to his 
widow." There is a record of Hogarth's manner 
of invitation to his hospitality. The card of 
invitation displays a drawing of a plate with the 
supporting knife and fork and the following 
inscription : ** Mr. Hogarth's compliments to Mr. 
King and desires the honour of his company at 
dinner on Thursday next to Eta Beta PY." Тһе 
invitation is presumably to the Mitre Tavern, 
judging from the drawing of a mitre оп the card. 
To some extent he had benefited from his father's 
classical proclivities. 

Hogarth died at the age of sixty-seven at his 
house in Leicester Fields, where he had gone in a 
weak state after an illness. The funeral was at 
Chiswick. His tombstone bears the following 
inscription. from the pen of his life-long friend 
David Garrick, and may be inscribed here in 
bringing this note to a close: 


Farewell, great Painter of Mankind ! 
Who reach'd the noblest point of art ; 
Whose pictured morals charm the mind, 
And through the Eye, correct the Heart. 


If Genius fire thee, Reader, stay ; 
If Nature touch thee, drop a Tear ; 
If neither move thee, turn away, 
For Hogarth’s honour’d dust lies here. 


* “ Biographical Anecdotes of William Hogarth. 
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(Concluded from page 263, No. 180.) 


ЖА” RC UR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, in 

> n a letter written to King George 
the Third in 1778, said, 
“ The regular progress of cul- 
tivated life is from necessaries 
to accommodations, from ac- 
commodations to ornaments.” 
This argument was further 
maintained by the poet William Cowper, who 
embodied the idea in the historical deduction 
of seats, from the stool to the sofa, 1783. 


Thus first Necessity invented stools, 
Convenience next suggested elbow-chairs, 
And Luxury th’ accomplish’d sofa last. 
The Task. 
During the early years of the nineteenth century 
fashionable London society frequented Rudolph 
Ackermann's print-shop in the Strand; the 


nobility and gentry of the period were thus 


DESIGN FOR A SIDEBOARD BY THOMAS HOPE 
(From “ Household Furniture and Interior Decoration," 1807) 
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brought into contact with artists and men of cul- 
ture, the latest gossip from artistic and literary 
circles being discussed. John Papworth, architect, 
sculptor, ornamentalist, and painter, became a 
contributor to Ackermann’s Repository of Arts, а 
monthly review published between the years 
1808 and 1829. In 1812 he designed for Ackermann 
the room used as a place of reunion for the 
aristocracy,. afterwards carrying out, in 1826, 
extensive premises for the eminent publisher. 
Papworth was the Alfred Stevens of his day. He 
led the field of other architects in matters of 
ornamental design, nothing coming amiss to his 
fertile brain and facile pencil. His talents as a 
designer were in demand from an early period, 
not only for buildings, but also fcr internal decora- 
tions, furniture, and metalwork for his clients and 
tradespeople. The influence of this remarkable 
man extended even to America. In 1827 he 
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London, 1819.) 


(From “А Selection of Ornaments," by R. Ackermann. 
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designed three decorated blinds in the Greek style 
for the Phenix Bank at New York; in 1835 
drawing- and dining-rooms at Philadelphia. The 
many fine specimens of Empire furniture then 
produced in America were inspired by Papworth's 
designs illustrated in Ackermann’s Repository of 
Arts, one plate from which is here reproduced. 

Papworth was born in 1775 and died in 1847 
at Papworth Hall, a house designed by bim for 
his sister in 1806. 

The Bond Collection of English silver now on 
exhibition at South Kensington Museum contains 
specimens of the silversmith's art in all probability 
the outcome of Papworth's genius. 
candelabra (see page 323) dated 1810-20, each 
consisting of a winged caryatidal figure support- 
ing a scroll branch for two lights, as well as the 
silver tea-urn in the same collection, show the 
influence of a designer whose mind was imbued 
with a love for the romance of the antique. 

John Flaxman was also consulted by the 
leading silversmiths of the day in connection with 
specimens of plate for table use. The two small 
silver tazzas executed by Paul Storr from Flax- 
man's designs in 1810, and the large vase and 
cover executed by Rundell and Bridge, are note- 
worthy examples of Flaxman's artistry. 

The Sheffield plate of the time received con- 
siderable attention from the standpoint of correct 
design. Among other specimens on view at 
Kensington are a centrepiece (lent by Miss M. B. 
Hudson) and a soup-tureen dated 1820. Other 
articles of plate for table use were designed to 
accord with а preconceived scheme of table 
decoration ; épergnes, once so fashionable, formed 
the centrepieces, supported in turn by delicately- 
shaped candelabra. To-day it is rare to see a 
table arranged with distinctive appointments, so 
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SMALL DRAWING-ROOM CHAIR 
DATE ABOUT 1820 


many tawdry imitations having long since 
usurped the genuine article. The publication of 
Kraftt's book in 1811, illustrating examples of the 
contemporary French style, considerably helped 
to spread the refining movement in England and 
Germany. 

The ornamental sentiments of the day were 
interpreted in the design of windows, doors, and 
fanlights. Beautiful trellis and tracery patterns 
were used for the upper parts of sash and casement 
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Note : The upholstery is modern. 
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THREE EMPIRE CHAIRS IN PAINTED BEECHWOOD WITH CANE SEATS AND BACKS: DATE ABOUT 1805 
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DESIGN FOR A CHANDELIER IN BRONZE AND GOLD 
ORNAMENTED WITH A CROWN OF STARS OVER A WREATH OF NIGHTSHADE, BY THOMAS HOPE 
(From “ Household Furniture and Interior Decoration," 1807) 
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THRONE CHAIR, NOW IN THE ROYAL 
COLLECTION : DATE 1820 


Of wood, carved, painted, and gilt; show- 
ing direct influence of Thomas Hope. 


windows. Cast-iron fireplaces with bright brass 
mounts were in great demand; a fine grate 15 
to be seen in the drawing-room at Compton Park, 
Wilts, and other rich examples are inexistence 
in the waiting-rooms and parlours of the Bank 
of England and the front and back drawing-room 
of Sir John Soane’s house. Minor examples occur 
in the rooms over the old Regent Street shops. 
The elegances of the day found expression in 
the design of the fitments as well as of the movables. 
No. 62 Bishopsgate Street contains some repre- 
sentative joinery finishings in the form of archi- 
traves and cornices of sober design. Internal 
doors were designed with two long panels sepa- 
rated by a bead, the mouldings being simple in 
contour; heavy coarse bolection mouldings were 
considered to be out of character with the style. In 
general, the old traditions were greatly improved 
by the refinement of the age. Sir John Soane 
appreciated to the full the value of richly-marked 
mahogany for doors; in some instances he dis- 
pensed entirely with moulded panels, introducing 
in their stead broad bands of ebony inlay. Painted 
decoration was used to ornament the panels of 
the doors, and in some rare instances ormolu 
mounts were applied. Door furniture received 
full consideration, chased brass being gradually 
replaced by Copeland-china knobs, escutcheons, 
and finger-plates. In furniture design, mahogany, 
rosewood, and satin-wood were the three choice 
woods in most frequent use. Inlays of ebony, 
tulip-wood, and brass were introduced in turn 
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Front view. 


for the purpose of obtaining contrasts. Adapta- 
tions of Greek mythology were applied to chair- 
backs, girandoles, and pier-glasses ; raised rosettes, 
lutes, and double-key patterns being used as 
motifs for chair-backs. Such are the minor 
characteristics of the style. 

The English furniture-makers never approached 
the French abandonment for profusion of orna- 
ment; consequently, English furniture gained 
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enormously in reticent character. Round legs as 
supports for chairs and tables took the place of the 
square variety usual for the earlier types, and 
centipede dining-room tables formed of three and 
four separate parts were in great demand, mainly 
on account of their adaptability to diverse uses. 
In French Empire furniture the technique of the 
detail is perfect, nevertheless the general effect 
of an elaborate French specimen has not the 
same feeling for reposeful design as any English 
example possesses. 

Graceful sofas with scrolled ends, circular bol- 
sters and gold tassels formed the chief attraction 
to every living-room of the period. The sofa table 
in particular was considered an indispensable 
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article of furniture; these elegant tables were 
designed with drawers at both ends and flaps for 
extension, with rounded or splayed angles. The 
Corinthians of the “ Regency” enjoyed break- 
fasting by the windows of their Piccadilly or 
Regent Street chambers, reclining at full length 
on sofas like Romans in the triclinium. Every 
reception-room had Из own special furniture 
designed to suit each separate purpose, library 
tables, bureaux, fire-screens, and work-baskets 
being all of sympathetic design. In the bedrooms 
cheval mirrors on spreading legs formed part of 
the requisite equipment deemed indispensable. 
Lord Byron's bedroom at Newstead Abbey is an 
excellent example of a room of the period, being 
kept exactly to-day as it was when used by the 
poet. Small-patterned printed papers formed the 
backgrounds to bedrooms, while forget-me-nots, 
roses, and old chintz gave a delightful air of 
homely comfort to many a room, either in town or 
country. 

The style is seen at its best in the design of 
drawing-room chairs, such as the throne chair 
from Windsor Castle (illustrated on page 32r). 
Chimerical figures are the main motif of this 
design. Their wings are carried up at the sides to 
form the elbows of the chair, while the back 
offers an effective studv showing the tractability 
of Greekesque ornament when rightly adapted. 
Queen Charlotte's sedan-chair, although properly 
belonging to the last vears of the eighteenth 
century, was Empire in general design. Nothing 
could exceed in regality the aspect of this chair. 
The lines of the body are graceful in contour, the 
slight doming of the roof, connected in appearance 
to the body by delicate metal ornament, being most 
effective. This chair is also among the treasures 
of Windsor Castle. In the early vears of the 
nineteenth century fashionable people still used 
the sedan chair, its advantages being manifold. 
The chair was brought into the hall, the occu- 
pant was tucked comfortably inside, the chairmen 
picked up their load, carried it at a jog-trot 
through the streets, and finally deposited it in the 
hall of the house to which they were bound. 

While the influence of Classic research lasted 
furniture design was stimulated to an unprece- 
dented degree ; when this influence waned, partly 
owing to the decline of interest in the Antique, and 
the consequent lack of an appreciative audience, 
the character of movables and other architectural 
accessories suffered. Chippendale, Hepplewhite, 
Sheraton, Thomas Hope, and Papworth raised 
English decorative design to a very high position, 
succeeding by their efforts in welding all that was 
noble in native craftsmanship to the best traditions 
of the Antique. The culmination of English 
furniture design was reached about the year 1830, 
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or a little later. After this date the old traditions 
were interpreted in a coarse—nay, almost brutal 
fashion; a hotch-potch style of furniture and 
decoration followed, because the controlling and 
sustaining influence of a definite style was ignored. 
For convenience, the style of the Regency is named 
“ Empire " ; in reality the furniture of the period 
epitomises the tendencies which formed the style. 
The desire expressed on every side was for decora- 
tive art approaching in beauty, as well as in 
interest and utility, the art of Ancient Greece. 
Cockerell's researches at Bassz and the acquisi- 
tion of the Elgin Marbles fanned the flame of 
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emulative design, and the giants of the day were 
equal to their task, first choosing their material 
and then composing the heterogeneous oddments 
into a homogeneous whole. 

The great town-planning epoch of the Regency 
resulted in the growth of the seaside town. Mar- 
gate, Hastings, Brighton, Worthing, Sidmouth, 
and Torquay came into existence, and trellis 
balconies and projecting verandas were considered 
essential to the finish of a range of seaside houses. 
In connection with the style, Park Crescent, 


Worthing, and the terraces of Sidmouth, should 
be studied. 


CANDELABRA WITH WINGED CARYATIDAL FIGURE 
(From the Bond Collection, South Kensington Museum, 1819-20) 
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NO. 3 SEAMORE PLACE, PARK LANE. LONDON, W. 
(LATELY DEMOLISHED). JOHN PAPWORTH, ARCHITECT 


(From a photograph lent by Mr. B. T. Batsford) 


In London, many of the houses in Park Lane 
erected during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century were embellished by the addition of bal- 
conies and verandas. A fine design for a town 
house front in the style was that employed Бу 
Papworth in 1835 for No. 3 Seamore Place, Park 
Lane, for Lord Ducie (see illustration). In Ire- 
land, Kingstown, commenced about 1817, contains 
many houses which reflect the Greek influence 
proceeding in London and other great centres. 
The houses at Clifton, Bristol, and the best part 
of Cheltenham, including the Montpelier estate, 
designed by Papworth, belong to the period. 

When Queen Victoria ascended the throne 
architects vied one with another to display their 
ambidexterity, working in the Classic manner with 
one hand, and attempting Gothic with the other. 
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Many joined distinct camps, thence- 
forth to wage unceasing war. So 
came about the exclusion of con- 
certed action and the general deca- 
dence of art in England. 

Reasoning is the basis of design; 
as to whether or not a work of art 
pleases depends on its reasonableness. 

The wholesale exploitation of any 
historical style can only lead its ex- 
ponents into a veritable cul de sac. 
Of different value is the appreciative 
study of a style, particularly when 
the lessons it teaches are taken to 
heart and the essence of the style is 
rightly adapted. 

Since the golden age of Pericles 
artists and craftsmen have striven 
incessantly to emulate the truths and 
beauties of the art of that day. 
Antique Greek art to-day forms the 
standard of taste for the whole world. 
Its excellences hold us enthralled by 
their sheer simplicity. In England 
we have in our museums unrivalled 
collections of antique sculpture, 
bronzes, and fictile ornaments ; yet 
they pass almost unnoticed, students 
not being encouraged to study their 
beauties, much less to adapt the 
principles of their design to the prob- 
lems of the present day. 

As a nation we are slow to 
rise to the subtleties of really fine 
design, but once roused we overflow 
with enthusiasm ; then it 1$ that the 
reticence of the national tempera- 
ment comes to the rescue and pre- 
vents undue exuberance. The very 
of the name ‘revival " 

nauseates us. The latter half of the 
nineteenth century witnessed many spasmodic re- 
vivals of ** provincial " styles, in number more than 
sufficient to unhinge public opinion on questions 
oftaste. Reviewing the position of English deco- 
rative art at the close of the first decade of the 
twentieth century, we have no cause for congratu- 
latory remarks. Houses have been built and will 
continue to be built without any regard to the 
furniture which should adorn them. Fashion in 
furniture is controlled not by the man of culture 
—he having been replaced long since by the great 
emporium. The more reason, therefore, that archi- 
tects should know something about decoration ; 
though they have been apathetic enough to allow 
this branch of their profession to pass into the 
hands of commercial firms. 

It seems only yesterday that the late William 


mention 
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Morris brought his windsor-chairs from their 
proper situation in the kitchen to a position of 
incongruity in the drawing-room. Nowadays 
even greater offences against good taste are daily 
perpetrated. are ordered 
much as ready-made clothing is obtained from 


the shoddy tailor. 


Internal decorations 


Architects having designed 
the carcase of a structure with more or less in- 
genuity, then hand over their building to the 
tender care of the mere decorator, in whose hands 
creases are smoothed out and constructive features 
concealed. Hence we now have more examples 
of pseudo-Queen Anne, Georgian, and Adamesque 
decoration than was ever achieved during the 
spacious days of the eighteenth century. 
However, there is a growing catholicity of taste 
among art lovers which augurs well for the future 
development of decorative art in this country. 
The various revivals have at least brought this 
about. It cannot be denied that certain artistic 
triumphs are inherent in every style. Yet when 
all the eulogies have been sounded in praise of 
eclecticism there still remains the thought that 
the most polished works of antiquity and the 
Renaissance had their origin in the simplicity of 
the principles from which they were evolved. The 
lessons to be derived from a collection of antique 
objects of art are innumerable. Each separate 
specimen radiates inspiration, silently explaining 
the thoughts and aspirations of the vanished artist. 
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A whole gallery of sculpture confuses and un- 
settles the mind. It is a relief to fix one’s atten- 
tion on a single example. And the same applies 
to a gallery of paintings, to a wall-case of bronzes, 
or, in a larger sense, to the vast array of past 
historical styles. But the danger of losing our 
artistic equilibrium, even supposing a certain 
balance of taste to have been gained, is extremely 
great. Like the bee, artistic genius travels from 
flower to flower, hovering longest over the most 
attractive, avoiding the sinuous weed, and finishing 
its labours in the hive of industry. There is no 
reason why the spirit of art should not extend its 
influence to all great mechanical works—well- 


designed machines for transport truthfully ex- 


pressing their purpose, bridges and viaducts 
monumental in character, stations and hotels 


representing the commercial progress of the day. 
A mere donning of the antique cloak will not 
suffice to advance modern art. To help artists in 
the great neo-Classic movement which is daily 
becoming more apparent it will be necessary to 
enlist the sympathy of the whole educational 
body. Petty prejudices for ornamental trivialities 
must be shorn, and sound criticism given and 
taken in a spirit of fair-minded enthusiasm. 
Collective rather than individual effort must be 
encouraged in order to secure to Britain the hege- 
mony of the sphere of art. 


A. E. RICHARDSON. 


FIREPLACE IN MARBLE; DATE 1805: SHOWING FUSION 
OF ADAM STYLE WITH THE EMPIRE 
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"OLD LONDON" AT THE WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY 


BY F. HERBERT MANSFORD 


HOULD I prefer to live in 
the London of an earlier 
day ? ” This question arises 
in the minds of many visi- 
tors to the “ Old London ” 
Exhibition at the White- 
chapel Art Gallery. If an 
answer be sought, the fur- 

ther question arises—‘‘ The London of which 
earlier day?” Should it be medieval London, 
when the loftiest spire in the world was closely 
surrounded by a hundred varied towers gathered 
within an embattled wall; when the Wall Brook, 
` the Hounds Ditch, and the Lang Bourne were still 
existing streams with a common source in the 
swamps of Finsbury and Moorfields? | London 
Bridge was then a most picturesque structure, 
but the roadway was only 12 ft. wide. Тһе city 
gates were imposingly massive, but a toll was 
charged on all wheeled traffic and cattle. The 
drawings of H. W. Brewer give us fascinating 
glimpses of this London, but they do not recall 
the ill-lit, evil-smelling streets, the foul gutters, 
frequent plagues, and fatal fires. 

Or should we prefer London after the Great 
Fire, when the town was cleansed and purified ; 
when Wren’s fifty steeples, clean and creamy 
white, rose high above the red roofs; when ships 
laden with coal sailed up the Fleet to the wharves 
below the Old Bailey? Aldersgate was then a 
fashionable quarter, containing the residences of 
the Bishop, the Earls of Lauderdale and Shaftes- 
bury, and of other noblemen. The Strand and 
Holborn were aristocratic suburbs. There were 
no buildings north of Gray’s Inn, and Islington 
was а “ merrie village " with a century's separate 
existence still before it. But there was no cathedral, 
only a mass of scaffolding ; and 
most of the houses were of the 
plainest brickwork, for the citi- 
zens had to rebuild their for- 
tunes as well as their homes. 
No public conveyances were 
obtainable, although the heavy 
wagons and coaches of that 
day made a great noise rumb- 
ling along over the rounded 
stones of the narrow streets. 

Again, there was London of 
the Regency, when the capital 
was spreading in all directions. 
Yet the terraces of Maryle- 
bone and Regent's Park stood 
abruptly on the edge of the 
country. There were turnpike 
Tottenham Court 


PRESENT SURFACE 1L 


аш. Ж THE ROMAN WALL 
gates 


LONDON 


Road, Tyburn, and Hyde Park Corner. Apsley 
House was sometimes referred to as No. 1 Lon- 
don. Belgravia consisted mostly of tea-gardens and 
swampy fields. No aristocratic mansions remained 
east of Bloomsbury, although the Duke of North- 
umberland tarried in the Strand. Aldermen still 
lived over their shops, but a palace for the Lord 
Mayor had arisen on the site of the stocks. The 
newer houses were everywhere roofed with slates 
from Wales. The ordinary citizen could still 
walk out into the country in any direction, but if 
he returned home after dark he was liable to be 
robbed. Не supped and went to bed by the light 
of a tallow candle, unless he stood in the street to 
see a fellow citizen executed at dawn. 

Drawings (No. 14) by Mr. F. W. Reader give a 
clear and detailed idea of the city wall. The 
Roman masonry rested upon a foundation of flints 
in puddled clay. It was ro ft. wide at the base 
and faced with regular squared rubble with 
occasional lacing courses of red tiles.* There was 
a slight plinth on the outside towards the ditch, but 
above that the masonry rose sheer for a height of 
20 ft., changing then to red brickwork with diagonal 
bands, the whole surmounted by stone battlements. 
The wall was extensively repaired in the reign of 
Edward IV, and bricks were made in Moorfields 
for the express purpose. On the inner face was 
a paved path about 1 ft. 6 in. wide some 7 ft. below 
the top, similar to the walks existing at York and 
Chester. The whole height was about 30 ft. from 
the foundation, which, however, became deeper 
embedded as the centuries passed. William the 


* Anexcavation lately made near Billingsgate proves that on the 
soft ground of the river bank timber piles were employed as 
foundation; one such pile has just been removed to the Guildhall 
Museum. 
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(From ап Aquatint by Farington, lent by the London County Council) 


Conqueror erected his keep just within the south- 
east angle ofthe wall, as has been described recently 
in these pages. But when the Tower was extended 
some portions of the wall were destroyed, whilst 
others were incorporated in the fortification. 

Mr. John B. Thorp's scenic models of mediaeval 
London are the most popular exhibits in the 
Gallery. If only the late Mr. Brewer and Mr. Thorp 
could have collaborated! As it is, now and again 
the models are not entirely convincing. In the 
model of the Whitefriars district in 1550 the 
citizens’ houses are not so crowded and lofty as 
they must have been in a prosperous capital city 
still largely confined by its walls. The model of 
Old St. Paul's is excellent, and gives a more com- 
plete idea of that magnificent church than any 
illustration in two dimensions. We realise the 
enormous length of the main roof, which extended 
over twelve bays on either side of the crossing ; 
while the detached bell-tower, the unique position of 
the chapter-house in the centre of the two-storeyed 
cloister, and the aisled church of St. Gregory 
built adjoining the west end of the nave, gave the 
cathedral an unusual outline. 

Mr. Thorp's model does not show the two 
western towers; probably because there is no 
record of their appearance in the fifteenth century. 
The western towers are shown on Wren's survey 
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made just before the Great Fire, and we know 
from Stow that the north-west tower had been 
used as a prison for Lollards and others. The 
south-west tower was probably the belfry of the 
church of St. Gregory, from the north aisle of 
which it arose. The towers were of little account 
from all points of view, except the west, by reason 
of their small size; but they must have consider- 
ably enhanced the dignity of the west front, as all 
who remember Mr. Brewer's view of old Ludgate 
and St. Paul's will realise. Those who say that 
they would prefer Old St. Paul's to Wren's cathe- 
dral should reflect that, if the Great Fire had 
never occurred, we should not now possess the 
church which is here represented in the height of 
its glory. The spire was struck by lightning in 
1561 and never replaced, the west front was 
remodelled by Inigo Jones, and in Bay ““В,” in 
the lower gallery, we see Wren's design for trans- 
forming the nave in the Italian manner, and 
constructing a dome over the crossing. Не pro- 
posed a vault over the nave similar to that now 
existing, but springing from an architrave merely, 
and not from an attic above an entablature. The 
old Norman piers were to be garnished with Corin- 
thian pilasters, but the triforium was not abolished, 
only brought into harmony with the Renaissance 
scheme. To Wren's intimate familiarity with 
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OLD WESTMINSTER! BRIDGE 


(From a painting by Samuel Scott, lent by Greville Douglas, Esq.) 


Ely is probably due the proposed octagon at the 
crossing. The bays adjoining this in all four 
directions were to have been built up solid save 
for enormous semicircular niches ог’ tribunes. 
Above, an inner and an outer dome and a lantern, 
much as afterwards executed; only, the lantern 
being of timber, no brick cone was needed for its 
support. 

Wren presented his drawings in May 1666. 
He was authorised to obtain estimates for the 
work, and tenders were due in on Monday, 
August 27th. On September 2nd to зга the 
cathedral was destroyed by fire. In the nine 
years which preceded the commencement of the 
present structure Wren gained much experience 
of design with churches and other works, as the 


drawings of 1666 reproduced in the exhibition 
testify. 

Wren, as we know, also prepared designs for the 
addition of a central spire to Westminster Abbey. 
In the Upper Gallery is an eighteenth-century 
oil-painting, attributed to ‘‘ Fabria,” showing 
Wren's completed towers surmounted by spires, 
and also a central dome-topped lantern in three 
stages. Neither the painting nor the design has 
any particular merit, but it would be interesting 
to know whether the painter was transmitting his 
own conception to canvas or that of some archi- 
tect. In the eighteenth century there were painters 
and engravers in France named Fabre, and there 
were other artists in Italy named Fabri. There 
was also a German mezzotint artist, one Johan 


T 
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This scheme, submitted to a Select Committee of the House of Commons, comprised two bridges so arran£ed that vessels might pass 


through one whilst traffic went over the other ; 


the embankment of the river as far as the Tower, with warehouses on either side 


and a new Custom House ; a semi-circular area cleared around the Monument enclosed by buildings, and a similar treatment on the 


south side with a Naval Trophy as focus. 


The above reproduction is from a print lent by the Royal Institute of British Architects 


DANCE'S SCHEME FOR THE IMPROVEMENT QF THE PORT OF LONDON, WITH TWIN BRIDGES 
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Faber, who died in London in 1 and he 


would seem to have very probabl 


5 


/ 
у the 
painter of this picture, which would be of most 
somewhere within the public 
precincts of the Abbey itself. 

Another painting shows the east end of the 
Abbey closely hemmed in between houses both on 
the north and south, opposite being Soane's Law 
Courts. Thus the 
Abbey and St. Margaret's Church. *'Fabria's " 
painting also shows us a row of houses just north 


interest if hung 


there were houses between 


of the nave, so that only the upper portions of the 
Other 
old prints are extant in which Tothill Street 
stretches almost up to the west front. 

Chelsea Hospital figures more than once in the 
exhibits, and in No. 72 we note that the buildings 
are shown as being parallel to the river-bank, 


buttresses were visible above their roofs. 


which is exactly as we should have expected 
Wren to set them out. Chelsea being outside Lon- 
don until the last century, maps 
of the village in the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth century are 
rare, but it seems that the West- 
bourne flowed between the Hos- 
pital апа Ranelagh, and that 
Wren's Broad Walk terminated 
with a river gate and stairs at 
the confluence of the Westbourne 
and the Thames. The Rotunda 
shown in the same painting was 
designed by William James and 
was erected in 1740. It was used 
for concerts, balls, and masques, 
much as the present Albert Hall, 
which in plan it resembled. It 
was 185 ft. in diameter, with four 
porticoed entrances, and almost 
entirely constructed of wood. 
How lightly our ancestors weighed 
the chances of fire ! 

Various paintings and plans 
show that the area of the Green 
Park was formerly considerably 
larger. In the earlier part of 
the eighteenth century Spencer 
House and other mansions bor- 
dered the east side without the 
At this 
time, however, the park was really 
royal, and entrance was the privi- 
lege of a few. Before Arlington 
Street was built the park wall ex- 
tended the part of 
St. James's Street, which must 
then have been a very beautiful 
thoroughfare, with the park trees 
on the west, a palace at the foot, 


intervention of gardens. 


to upper 
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and Albemarle House with its spacious forecourt 
at the top. Buckingham House, the nucleus of 
the present palace, figures as a red-brick residence 
with projecting wings. 

We see Somerset House in many views, in 
various stages of incompletion. Most striking of 
all 15 Farington's aquatint, wherein the terrace 
rises boldlv from the water. The present embank- 
ment not only cuts off the building from the river, 
but buries the plinth of the terrace arcade below 
the roadway. Above we see merely the central 
mass of the present elevation. About fifty vears 
elapsed before the projected east wing (King's 
College) was completed, and still another twenty- 
five years before Pennethorne's west wing was 
finished. 

In the Small Gallery is an illustration of Dance's 
remarkable scheme for dealing with the problem 
of London Bridge and the river traffic as it pre- 
sented itself in the opening years of last century. 


THE GALLERIES, HUNGERFORD MARKET 
CHARLES FOWLER, ARCHITECT 


(From a water-colour drawing lent by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects) 
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His scheme really comprised two distinct similar 
but parallel bridges, one on the site of the present 
bridge and the other about a hundred yards below. 
The centre part of each formed an opening span, 
but one or other of the bridges would have been 
always open for road traffic. The shores between 
the bridges were not embanked, but consisted of 
continuous wide flights of steps. Оп the north 
bank a sweeping semicircular area of commercial 
buildings, with the Monument for its centre, 
enclosed a vast traffic area, while lines of quays 
and wharves, with the present Custom House in 
the centre, stretched as far as the Tower. 

A view of old Westminster Bridge, by Samuel 
Scott, shows the bridge as some people still 
remember it, with stone alcoves above the piers 
and balustrades between. The removal of old 
London Bridge with its numerous massive piers 
so increased the flow of the river as to weaken the 
foundations of the other bridges, and Westminster 
was the first to receive attention. In 1846 all the 
masonry above the cornice was removed and the 
roadway lowered as much as the crowns of the 
arches permitted; a wood paling was substituted 
for the parapet. In this unsightly condition the 
bridge remained until its demolition in 186r. The 
western half of the present structure was then 
opened for traffic, the remainder occupying exactly 
the site of the old bridge. 

A beautiful series of water-colour drawings by 
Charles Fowler, the architect, recall Hungerford 
Market. The company which rebuilt the old 
market in 1832-3 proved singularly unsuccessful, 
but their artistic enterprise was most praiseworthy. 
The site, being that now occupied by Charing 
Cross Station, was on an incline, and Fowler took 
the fullest advantage of this fact. Оп the river 
bank was a quay from which the lower quadrangle 
or lish market was approached. This was enclosed 
by a double tier of colonnaded galleries, the 
columns being of the Doric order and of granite, 
similar to those employed by Fowler a few years 
earlier at Covent Garden Market and still existing. 
Double flights of steps led up to the portico of the 
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general market, which consisted of three parallel 
halls, the centre one of greater height and lit by a 
clearstory. These halls had open timber roofs 
and were separated only by arcades. Beyond, 
towards the Strand, was the upper quadrangle, 
also with Doric colonnades. In 1845 Hungerford 
footbridge was erected, and the upper galleries of 
the market formed the northern approach to it. 
It might be thought that this would have made 
the fortune of any market, but presumably the 
toll caused the traffic to be small. In 1862 both 
market and bridge were demolished. It is to be 
hoped that Fowler’s allotted span had been com- 
pleted before that date. 

A view of the Horse Guards Parade, by Samuel 
Scott (No. 108), shows the old Admiralty block 
and the stone-faced portion of the Treasury much 
as at present. Yet it was evidently painted before 
1751, as it shows the Holbein Gate in Whitehall, 
and the red-brick structure which Charles II 
erected for his Horse Guards. This gave way in 
the year mentioned to the present building, begun 
by Vardy and completed by Kent. The structure 
we know as the Horse Guards is picturesque in 
outline, and as seen from the park the weathered 
colour of the stone is beautiful; but its height is 
totally inadequate for its position, and the former 
charm of its skyline is lost on account of the 
heterogeneous fashion in which the War Office 
and Whitehall Court rise above it. From the 
point of view of economy a two-storeyed block on 
such a site has become grotesque. 

In conclusion it may be noted that the exhi- 
bition is a foretaste of the London Museum which 
is being arranged in Kensington Palace. Both of 
these collections must stimulate the pride of being 
citizens of no mean city, and thus help to create 
a public opinion desirous of preserving relics of 
Old London, and anxious to create fresh adorn- 
ments to the metropolis. 

The acting director of the Exhibition (which 
remains open till December roth) is Mr. Gilbert 
A. Ramsay, whose courtesy in affording us facili- 
ties for photographing we desire to acknowledge.; 
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“азы oic 7 we EDI/EVAL craftsmen have left 
x VICO) ) us no more delightful legacies 
than their rood-screens. We 
are the more fortunate in 
still possessing so many of 
them when we consider that 
the purblind iconoclast in- 
tervened and wrought sad 
It is obvious that nothing 
Strength and 


M 


havoc among them. 
could be more easily damaged. 
perseverance are required to destroy stonework, 
but the first mad moment is enough to wreck 
woodwork. 

The screen in Bramfield Church, in Suffolk, is 
not the least beautiful of those for which East 
Anglia is celebrated. It measures about 20 ft. by 
8 ft. gin. high, and is of oak decorated with paint 
and gilt on gesso. It is this colouring and gilding 
which gives such charm to the screens of East 
Anglia. The painting of the 
mere decorations, the mould- 
ings, the crockets, and the 
tracery, is admirable, and ex- 
tremely effective; on the other 
hand, the painting ofthe panels 
rises to very dignified art. The 
conception and drawing vary 
indeed in church and church, 
sometimes being very archaic, 
but often quite naturalistic. 
The work, however, is always 
decorative, and occasionally 
very beautiful. The existence 
of panels such as these pre- 
supposes a long apprenticeship 
in painting. It is the exis- 
tence of work such as this 
which makes it almost incum- 
bent on us to form a similar 
society to the Dürer or Vasari, 
to do for British art what 
these societies have done for 
that of Europe. The influ- 
ence of Van Eyck, Memlinc, 
and Mabuse is apparent in 
much of the panel-painting, 
and it was doubtless through 
Flemish painters that the 
tradition came and flourished 
on English soil. 

The design of the Bramfield 
screen is singularly pleasing. 
It is divided into ten equal 
bays by mullions strengthened 
by little buttresses, the heads 
of which are filled in with 
fairly intricate tracery of the 
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late Gothic type. The centre mullion is omitted 
in order to allow an opening wide enough 
for passage, and the vaulting-shaft is sup- 
ported by the top of the arch, which, springing 
from a lower level, frames in the opening. By 
these means the screen gains in unity, and the 
dignity of the smaller tracery-filled arches 15 
accentuated. Each mullion carries its vaulting- 
shaft. It is difficult to decide how far eulogy 
should go with the vaulting! For this with its 
plain surfaces daintily painted and picked out 
with ornaments, the light-painted ribs, simulating 
those of great stone vaults, the delicate cusping 
worked in with them, all make an intricate 
and delightful pattern it would be difficult to 
surpass. Certainly it cannot be done to-day. 
Look at the curtain and cresting of oak, recently 
added, and tremble. It is the cloven hoof of 
commercialism. Fortunately, enough of the 
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original work is left to touch us with its loveliness. 
The colours have faded, many of the painted 
panels are gone, but the grace of the thing is not 
yet obliterated. How much these screens in East 
Anglia have suffered at the hands of the restorer 
and the iconoclast has been set out in an 
article in this REVIEW some months ago, but 
it is fortunate at least that so much of the 
original work still remains, though decayed or 
mutilated. 

The photograph shows beyond the screen a 
monument by Nicholas Stone to Sir Edward 
Coke, Kt., Lord Chief Justice of England. It 
may not be amiss to notice it here, as it 1s not 
nearly so well known as it should be. Mr. Walter 
Spiers has been kind enough to allow me to 
reproduce his photograph of the monument. The 
kneeling figure of the knight is set in a niche of 
black marble, with small cartouches at the sides, 
and a more important one forming the key-block. 
The sculptor's delicacy of touch is like that of 
the great Italians, but there is something English 
in the homeliness of the composition—of the 
lady fondling the child wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, and her lord kneeling above in an attitude 
of deep reverence; all being rendered with an 


exquisite touch. 
J, M. W, Н, 


MONUMENT TO SIR EDWARD COKE, 
BY NICHOLAS STONE, IN BRAMFIELD CHURCH 
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THE COMMITTEE FOR THE SURVEY 
OF THE MEMORIALS OF GREATER 
LONDON 


are blazoned in large letters 
on the posters of the District 
Railway, and every modern 


business man is invited to 
alight in the vicinity of 
Whitechapel to study the 


history of our great city and 
its neighbourhood, we members of the London 
Survey Committee may well take heart and courage 
therefrom. Readers of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW will find on another page of this issue an 
account of the excellent exhibition of prints, 
drawings, and paintings now being held at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery, but I may be forgiven 
perhaps if I dwell for a short space on the aspect 
of it which will most attract our own members. 

It may seem ungrateful to those who have been 
responsible for bringing this large and undoubtedly 
valuable collection together, if one should start 
with a criticism. It is, however, a matter of 
regret that the exhibits could not have been 
arranged in a more direct and simple manner, less 
fatiguing to the eye and more instructive to the 
uninitiated visitor. For instance, the photographs 
of that most useful but now defunct body—the 
Society for Photographing the Relics of Ancient 
London—which have been sent in by many different 
people, might well have been grouped together, 
and theirsource explained, instead of being scattered 
throughout the room as promiscuous views. In 
this matter we find the catalogue very seriously at 
fault ; for, besides certain, perhaps excusable, errors 
in the titles, the descriptions of the exhibits are 
inadequate, and indications of date are sadly lack- 
ing. The exhibition, no doubt, suffers from an 
attempt todo more than one thing. To attain its 
full educative effect, it would have been better to 
have reduced the number of exhibits and to have 
made the story of London more clear, and more 
patent to the chance comer. Оп the other hand, 
to make it of value to the historian and antiquary 
it would be necessary to give a more accurate de- 
scription of the valuable things which it contains. 
However, what general notes there are in the 
catalogue—and there are several explanatory 
paragraphs—have been compiled with care, and 
doubtless have been of much service to visitors. 

It will interest our members to know that the 
water-colour drawings of our chairman, Mr. Philip 
Norman, have a deservedly large place in the 
exhibition. It is doubtful whether London has 
ever had a more faithful delineator of her ancient 
and threatened beauties, and certainly no one 
else has caught so closely their individual and 
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characteristic charm. 
We are reminded by the 
loan of a numberof these 
drawings by the autho- у 
rities at South Kensing- 
tou that a large part 
of Mr. Norman's work 
is already the property 
of the nation, and we 
may hope that the re- 
mainder, of which many 
drawings are here on 
exhibition, may be added 
to the first collection in 
due course. 

Our fellow workers 
of the London County 
Council give а pleasant 
sample of their growing 
store of topographical 
records. In the Harben 
Bequest the Council 
possesses a valuable set 
of old drawings, and 
each day these early 
records are being sup- 
plemented by admirable 
photographs of existing 
work. А case of photo- 
graphs in the Small 
Gallery at the White- 
chapelArt Gallery shows 
some interesting sub- 
jects in Stepney Green, 
Bow Road, Spital Square, and Spitalfields, and 
there are many other isolated views throughout 
the exhibition. And beside these drawings and 
photographs, the London County Council have 
brought out from their treasury many exhibits of 
actual objects taken from buildings which have 
perforce been destroyed. Among these are two 
well-carved brackets from an overhanging storey 
of Albert House, South Street, Wandsworth; a 
piece of (linenfold) oak panelling from Church 
Row, Fulham; a fine wrought-iron balustrade ; 
carved wooden columns from 29 and 32 Great 
George Street; a carved door-truss from 27 and 
29 Vere Street, Strand; a pine mantelpiece and 
two pilasters with entablature from 65 Tufton 
Street, Westminster; a gate from 41 London 
Street, Stepney ; and a fireback and fender from 
2 Portsmouth Street and 25 Millbank Street 
respectively. These exhibits are augmented by 
those of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, who 
have lent some delightful works of Jean Tijou and 
Grinling Gibbons. These latter objects teach the 
true lesson of the past more simply and directly 
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FRONT OF LEAD CISTERN AT IVY HOUSE, HAMPSTEAD (3 ft. 3 in. square) 


than all the prints and drawings. The Londoner 
of to-day may deride the pictured ruins of the 
buildings we have lost, but he must admire the 
superior skill and art of these craftsmen of the 
seventeenth century. 

In the Upper Gallery are many very instructive 
drawings, water-colours, and oil-paintings of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 
One or two precious sketches by Hollar, pictures 
by Canaletto, Hogarth, Varley, Greaves, and 
Samuel Scott, and the work of many other artists, 
show us London in many moods and at many 
times. The Small Gallery specialises on Stepney 
and its neighbourhood, and here, perhaps, are the 
drawings that appeal to me as much as any in the 
whole exhibition, as showing how relentlessly 
modern needs require the sacrifice of our ancient 
landmarks. The ones to which I refer are the 
prints of the beautiful hospital of St. Katharine-by- 
the- Tower—founded by a Queen of England—and 
now the site and all its memories are merged in 
the deep waters of St. Katharine’s Docks. 

WALTER H. GODFREY. 
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THE KODAK BUILDING, KINGSWAY, 
LONDON 

THE development of Kingsway is proceeding 
apace. Many gaps still remain to be filled, but 
the buildings which have now been erected give 
the thoroughfare some semblance of completeness. 
The latest two additions are the Opera House 
and the new premises erected for Messrs. Kodak, 
Ltd., as their head-quarters for Europe. The 
latter, here illustrated, has a main frontage to 
Kingsway and two side frontages to Keeley Street 
апа Wylde Court respectively. It includes а 
basement and six storeys above ground, finished 
with a flat roof and parapets. Messrs. kodak 
occupv the entire pre- 
mises with theexcep- 
поп of one ground- 
floor and one 
basement to the same. 
The main entrance 15 
on the centre of the 
front, and 
passes into a marble- 
lined vestibule, from 
which there is a side 
entrance to the Kodak 


shop 


Kingsway 


shop (which is entered 
also from the street). 
The main 
also finished with mar- 
ble, rises out of the 
vestibule and leads to 
the first-floor 
tion-hall, a large open 
space floored with mar- 
ble and 


walled by a wood and 


staircase, 


recep- 


mosaic and 


glass screen, giving 
access to the various 
private rooms. The 
board-room 
the centre of the front 
on the first floor. It 


is lined with Spanish 


occupies 


mahogany and has an 
oval table and chairs in 
Old Chippendale style. 
At the back of the 
reception - hall is the 
counter of the cashier's 
department, finished 
with an ornamental 
grille in oxidised 
bronze. Тһе hand- 
railing tothe main stair- 
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bronze enrichments and a bright white-metal 
handrail. 

The remaining four floors, above the first floor, 
are occupied by the various departments of the 
company—staff private-rooms, warehouse, stores, 
dark-rooms, printing-rooms, etc.—to which access 
is provided by the staff staircase, entering from 


Wylde Court, and the service staircase, entering 
Beside the staff staircase 
and beside the 
service staircase are two goods elevators, both 
running from the basement to the top of the 
building. 


The ground floor is occupied by two shops (one 


from Keeley Street. 
are two passenger elevators, 
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being let) and by the Kodak ware- 
house at the rear. Here, towards 
Keeley Street, is an unpacking-room 
with a quay suitable for carts, and 
shut off from the street by a large 
entrance closed by a fre-resisting 
roller-shutter (supplied and fixed by 
Messrs. Arthur L. Gibson & Co.). The 
basement contains shop premises, 
heating plant, artesian-well 
plant, and lavatories. 

The building is constructed, in front, 
of Portland stone on а Norwegian 
granite base, with one or two marble 
bands. The Keeley Street side is of 
Heather red bricks with Portland 
stone dressings and the Wylde Court 
side of white glazed bricks with similar 
dressings. The building is а steel- 
frame structure with patent fire-resist- 
ing floors, on a raft and with retaining 
walls of reinforced concrete. The 
shop floors are laid with oak blocks, 
and the greater part of the other floors (except 
the reception-hall) with linoleum on a granolithic 
surface. 

The architect was Mr. J. J. Burnet, LL.D., 
A.R.S.A., of Glasgow and London. The general 
contractors were the Allen Construction Company, 
of Glasgow, who were also responsible for the 
design and execution of the reinforced concrete 
construction work, the fire-resisting floors, and 
steel-frame work. Portland stone was supplied by 
C. W. Courtenay, granite by James Whitehead & 
Sons, patent glazing by the British Luxfer Prism 
Syndicate, Ltd., roof lights, pavement and stall- 
board lights (in Ferro-glass) by J. A. King & Co., 
casements by Henry Hope & Sons, Ltd., grates 
by Longden & Co. (now the Carron Co)., shop 
fittings (showcases, etc.) by E. Pollard & Co., 
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sanitary fittings by Shanks & Со., plasterwork 
by Geo. Rome & Co. (modellers, H. H. Martyn 
& Co., Ltd.), special woodwork by Wylie and 
Lochhead, electric-light fittings by J. W. Singer 
& Sons, Ltd., folding gates, shutters, &c., by 
Arthur L. Gibson & Co., Ltd., and the Wilson 
Roller Shutter Co., lifts by Smith, Major, 
and Stevens, gates, balustrading, etc., by the 
Broinsgrove Guild and George Wragge, Ltd., and 
board-room furniture and service screens through- 
out by Waring and Gillow, Ltd. Among other 
sub-contractors were the following :— 


Diespeker, Ltd. wall tiles and mosaic flooring; the London Asphalt 
Co., asphalt roofing; Wm. Hendry & Son, plumbing and sanitary work ; 
the Acme Flooring Co., wood-block flooring ; Galbraith & Winton, marble- 
work; Tyler & Freeman, electric wiring and bells; Guthrie & Wells, 
leaded lights; James Gibbons, door furniture: Ashwell and Nesbit, Ltd. 
heating and ventilating ; Redpath, Brown & Co., steelwork; Thomas Hall, 
linoleum floors: the Ratner Safe Co, fire-resisting doors; Isler & Co. 
artesian well. 
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LINDSEY HALL, KENSINGTON 


THis building has been erected by Mr. Edwin 
Tate as a church institute їп connection with 
Essex Church, Kensington. It consists of three 
distinct sets of rooms approached independently 
but capable, if required, of being opened up through- 
out. On the ground floor the frontage to the 
Mall is occupied by the large hall and its vestibule, 
the latter forming the main entrance to this sec- 
tion of the building, and panelled in oak, with a 
floor of verte antique and Sicilian marble. The hall 
itself measures 45 ft. by 27 ft., 
and will seat about 200. The 
Ionic pilasters and the panel- 
ling are in oak, and the floor 
Is oak parquet. Over the 
emergency exit to the Mall 
there is a balcony, from which 
the electric lantern can be 
worked without forming the 
usual obstruction in the cen- 
tre of the floor. The stage 
is partly recessed behind 
proscenium curtains, with 
a projecting platform, and 
the lantern screen is perma- 
nently fixed to roll up behind 
the proscenium opening. The 
frieze, entablature, and ceiling 
are in fibrous plaster, the 
ceiling ribs being modelled 
on an example from Ham 
House, while the wreath and 
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swag panels between the pilasters were specially de- 
signed for the hall. Heating is by radiators recessed 
in the panelling and faced with pierced brass fronts, 
and by an open fireplace in cipollino and Sicilian 
marble, with a carved panel іп the centre of the 
mantelpiece containing Mr. Tate's coat-of-arms. 
The electric light is arranged in eight Holophane 
pendants with specially-designed brass coronas. 
The rest of the ground floor is occupied by two 
side entrances and staircases and a kitchen which 
is accessible from each section of the building. 

The small hall on the first floor is panelled up 
to the cornice in green-stained deal, with cup- 
boards and bookcases built into the panelling. 
The classroom opposite has a service lift to the 
kitchen. The whole of the second floor is occu- 
pied by the rooms of the Essex Church Men's Club, 
all having green-stained dados and oak block 
floors. Radiators are provided for heating, and 
fireplaces for use if required. 

The exterior of the building 1$ faced with hand- 
made sand-faced red brick in two shades, with a 
Portland stone cornice, and roofed with green 
Westmorland slates. 

Mr. Ronald P. Jones, M.A., of London, was the 
architect. The general contractor was Mr. J. A. 
Hunt, of Hoddesdon, Herts, who also executed the 
oak panelling of the hall, and the enriched lead 
rainwater head and pipeson the east front. The 
heating and sanitary work was carried out by 
Messrs. Matthew Hall & Co.; fibrous plasterwork 
and all carving in oak and brickwork by Messrs. 
George Jackson & Sons; electric lighting by 
Messrs. Dickinson; marblework bv Messrs. Far- 
mer & Brindley, Ltd.; metalwork, radiator 


fronts, clock-face, upper panels of hall doors, and 
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Holophane pendants by the Artificers’ Guild; 
lock-plates and handles by the Birmingham 
Guild of Handicraft; floors by the Improved 
Wood Pavements Co. ; fireplaces, tiles, and man- 
tels by the Well Fire Co.; and ventilation by 
Boyle & Son. 

The building was furnished by Messrs. Waring 
& Gillow, and in the large hall the decorative bands 
on the stage and other curtains were specially 
woven to harmonise with the design and colour- 
scheme of the hall. 

By the provision of separate entrances for the 
upper floors the hall can be let, when not required 
by the church societies, for private concerts, lec- 
tures, or other functions, without interfering with 
the use of the other sections of the building. 

The scheme has been very carefully thought 
out, and the design displays the hand of an 
architect well versed in the Classic, and able to 
adapt it effectively to modern needs. 
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THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION SOCIETY 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


SIR,—M y attention has been called to an article 
in your issue for November “Оп the Use and 
Abuse of Cast Iron," which commences with the 
sentence: “One of the features of the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition Society now dead." As president 
of this Society I must ask you to correct this 
statement, which is entirely without foundation. 
It should be remembered that the Society only 
exhibits once every three years, and that the last 
exhibition was in 1010. The date of our next 
exhibition is not decided, and the New Gallery 
having been converted into a restaurant, we shall 
have to find a new home. The permanent office 
and address of the Society is т Hare Court, 
Temple, E.C., and the hon. secretary is Mr. E. S. 
Prior, the distinguished architect. 

WALTER CRANE. 
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PROFESSOR BLOMFIELD'S HISTORY 
OF FRENCH ARCHITECTURE 


THIS work may be regarded as the outcome of 
the lectures which Mr. Blomfield, as Professor of 
Architecture at the Royal Academy, has delivered 
during the past three years in that institution. In 
the delivering of these lectures the Professor 
would seem to have had two objects in view. 
Firstly, a history of the development of the Ке- 
naissance style in France from its earliest intro- 
duction into the country ; and, secondly, advice 
as to the discrimination which the student in 
architecture should observe when comparing the 
earlier work of the transition from Gothic to 
Classic with that of the complete development of 
the neo-Classic style about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The period selected by 
Mr. Blomfield for his history is from 1494, the 
date of the first Italian expedition, to 1661, the 
date of the death of Mazarin. The reasons for 
this selection are (1) the enormous range of the 
subject if carried further, and (2) Mr. Blomfield's 
opinion that the art had by that time completely 
arrived because ‘‘ the personal rule established by 
Louis XIV, after the death of Mazarin, introduced 
certain new social and political factors which 
materially affected the Art of France." The term 
neo-Classic which has been adopted by Mr. Blom- 
field might, it is true, include the transitional 
period, but it is likely to confuse the student, 
seeing that in 1897 the author wrote a work on 
the art of a similar period in England in which he 
retained the old title of Renaissance. Moreover, 
Mr. W. H. Ward has just written a work on 
French architecture keeping to that term. Upto 
about fifteen or twenty years ago the introduction 
of the classical revival in England was known as 
the Italian style, which expresses its provenance 
more exactly than neo-Classic. 

Though the period is not included in Mr. Blom- 
field's history, it might be pointed out that the 
tradition of the neo-Classic style was maintained 
and carried on from 1671 to 1793 by the Royal 
Academy of Architecture founded by Colbert, ot 
which Blondel, so often quoted, was one of the 
first members; from 1795 to the present day bv 
the Institute of France, and also by the establish- 
ment of the Grand Prix de Rome in 1720, there 
being no fewer than 196 students who have carried 
off that prize and transmitted every year the 
results of their studies. It is difficult therefore 
to follow Mr. Blomfield’s statement on page viii 
that at the latter part of the eighteenth century these 
“ traditions crumbled into a chaos from which the French 


seem to be slower in emerging than we ourselves with a 
somewhat parallel experience in England.” 
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The French architects are of opinion that the 
style of the present dav is the result of the con- 
tinuous growth of the Italian revival, with ameliora- 
tions, such as the improvement and advance in 
constructional methods and the greater knowledge 
of the remains of the past, including that of Greek 
architecture, about which nothing was known till 
Le Roy published his work “ Les ruines des plus 
beaux monuments en Grèce” in 1758. How little 
this is understood by Mr. Blomfield is shown in the 
note on page 38, vol. и, where, after deploring the 
rebuilding of the front of the Louvre bv Lefuel, he 
adds, ** When French architects of the nineteenth 
century were called upon to restore a building, a 
palace, cathedral, cháteau, or church, their idea 
was not so much to leave the building structurally 
sound but otherwise intact, as to reconstitute the 
design entirely with such embellishments as com- 
mended themselves to the taste of the nineteenth's 
critics." “This, however, has been done in all 
ages and all styles. When Lefuel was instructed 
to rebuild the western end of the river front of the 
Louvre, the Pavillon de Flore, and the eastern 
side of the Tuileries, and to make them fireproof 
throughout—about, I believe, 1864—he prepared 
fresh designs in accordance with the other work 
he had carried out in the Louvre. Although 
much regretting the loss of the old front, for 
which I had a great affection, as I passed by it 
every day in 1858-9, I think on the whole Lefuel 
was right, and at all events he had a good prece- 
dent in the work done by Frangois Mansart at 
Blois, who not only destroyed a portion of the 
old cháteau, but prepared plans which would, if 
carried out, have done away with the remainder. 
Fortunately it was not found possible to do this, 
owing to want of funds, so that the students of the 
present day are still able to enjoy the beauty, 
originality, and variety of the old cháteau, and 
possibly in some cases to prefer it to Mansart's 
new wing, although, as Mr. Blomfield points out 
on page 48, the latter shows the ‘‘ ordered dignity 
of the trained mind” of the architect, whilst the 
former betrays the ‘‘restless self-assertion of the 
ambitious tradesman.” 

The first four chapters of the work under review 
deal with the advent of the Italians in France, 
the master-builders, and the ** new manner" down 
to the death of Francis I. To a certain extent 
the materials brought together constitute a new 
chapter in the history of the Early Renaissance, 
chiefly owing to the researches which the author 
has availed himself of in the Comptes des Bati- 
ments du Rov, collected originally by Laborde, 
but not issued till 1877-80. These comptes con- 
tain the names of the artists and contractors 
emploved, with the sums paid to them, etc., and 
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(From ** A History of French Architecture," 
have been carefully analysed by Mr. Blomfield 
with the most interesting results. He contends 
that the names given are those of the master- 
builders or contractors, who were in no sense 
architects. The first architect whose name he 
recognises is Dominique de Cortone, otherwise 
known as Il Boccador, to whom I will return. 
The second is Sebastiano Serlio, who, according 
to Mr. Blomfield, designed the “ Aile de la Belle 
Cheminée" and the Salle de Bal (of which we 
here publish a view), both at Fontainebleau, and 
the Chateau of Ancy-le-Franc, built before 1546. 
The design of the facade of the court, Mr. Blom- 
held points out— 

resembles a plate in Serlio’s * Architecture," the pier for two 
storeys being identical. He is also supposcd to have given а 
design for the rebuilding of the Louvre. 
record of this design, but the resemblance between Lescot’s 
design for the Louvre and the courtyard of Ancy-le-Franc 


There is no further 


makes it possible that the design which was carried out under 
Lescot was based on Serlio's design. 

It follows from this that, if not a pupil of Serlio, 
Lescot had studied Serlio's ‘‘ Architecture,” the 
first edition of which was published in 1537, and 
therefore that it was that work which introduced 
the pure Italian revival into France. 
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Returning to Il Boccador, Mr. Blomfield, on 

page тт, settles the question as to his being the 
real architect of the Hôtel de Ville. He was 
brought over in 1496 by Charles VIII, and in 
the letters patent of 1497 for the payment of 
certain artists his name is included. In the year 
1530 he receives payment for various works done 
for the king during the last fifteen years, consist- 
ing of models in wood of various castles in France, 
among which Chambord is included. Mr. Blom- 
field states that it has been ascertained he had a 
house in Blois from 1512 till 1531, and he adds— 
The temptation to find in ІІ Boccador the architect of Blois 
Chambord, and other castles on the Loire is a strong one, but 
the entry in the Comptes must be tested by the design of 
Chambord itself, and that is so entirely French except іп 
details of ornament that it 1s impossible to assign it to an 
Italian. 
But a man who could design such an essentially 
French Renaissance building as the Hôtel de 
Ville in 1531 must, besides making models, have 
acquired some knowledge of French work between 
1496 and 1531, and his residence at Blois during 
the erection of the chateau suggests that if not 
actually engaged in the construction he may have 
made models for it. 
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The next three chapters are devoted to the 
lives and works of the architects of the great 
revival. Неге the author is quite in his element, 
though I regret to say I am not at all convinced 
bv his argument against Lescot's right to Ье con- 
sidered as the architect of the old Louvre. Ву 
the courtesy of the publishers we reproduce an 
illustration of de l'Orme's work at the Tuileries, 
all of which has now disappeared. 

The eighth chapter, on the French sculptors of 
the fifteenth century, is of very great value because 
Mr. Blomfeld’s careful analysis of the various 
writers on the subject, and comparison with the 
actual work, show that he is not inclined to 
accept second-hand opinions, but bases his con- 


THE TUILERIES ORDER 
(From “ А History of French Architecture," by Professor Regina’d Blomfeld 
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clusions on the treatment of the figure-sculpture 
and ornament. The illustrations also make this 
chapter very complete. As regards Du Cerceau, 
Mr. Blomfield comes to the conclusion that he 
never carried out any buildings as an archi- 
tect, and that his real greatness is to be found in 
his work as an architectural draughtsman and 
engraver, 

In the second volume the author returns to the 
It is difficult 
to understand why the church of Brou-en-Bresse 


Early Renaissance in the churches. 


comes in, seeing that it is entirely in the Flemish 
Flamboyant style without anv suggestion of the 
Renaissance, except perhaps in the sculpture of 

The churches of St. 
Eustache and St. Eti- 
enne-du- Mont receive 


the fivures on the tomb. 


Mr. Blomfield’s severe 
criticism, and although 
in his opinion their de- 
signers were not archi- 
tects, it is doubtful if 
the results of their work 
were very much what 
“a builder left to his 
own device might pro- 
duceat the present дау.” 

The chapter on the 
architecture of the Jesu- 
its is new, and the illus- 
tration of the Church 
of the Novitiate de- 
signed by Etienne Mar- 
tilange bears so closea 
Italian 
work as to confirm Mr. 
Blomfeld's belief that 
the French architects 
considered ‘‘it was less 


resemblance to 


trouble to find out how 
these matters were han- 
died by the competent 
Italian architects of the 
timethan to work labori- 
ously back tothe original 
other 
words the study of Vit- 


sources." In 


ruvius and research into 
the ancient buildings of 
Коше were given up in 
favour of the treatises of 
Palladio, 
which henceforth rezu- 
lated architectural de- 
sign. Fortunately the 
architect of the Mont- 


Vignola and 


morency Chapel at Mou- 
lins, whose name 1$ not 
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From A History of French Architecture,’ by Professor Reginald Blomfield 
( ; J лега) 


known, preserved his freedom, and, as shown in Mr. 
Blomfield's charming sketch, the design suggests 
a reaction against the Vignolian rules, or a return 
to earlier phases of the Renaissance which we 
find at Fontainebleau. 

The completion of the gallery connecting the 
Louvre with the Tuileries, the first great under- 
taking of Henri IV, is given in detail by Mr. 
Blomfield, and is of great value; his description 
also of the scheme of the Porte et Place de 
France, never carried out, will appeal strongly to 
the town planners of the present day. 

The greater part of the second volume deals 
with the history and work of the French architects 
towards the close of the sixteenth century down to 
the death of Le Muet in 1669, and these include 
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among others Salomon de Brosse, Jacques Le 
Mercier, Pierre de Muet, and François Mansart. 
Salomon de Brosse is best known as the architect 
of the Luxembourg, one of the most remarkable 
buildings in Paris, not well illustrated in Plate cxi 
as regards its detail. The Church of the Oratory 
by Le Mercier is considered to be his finest work, 
and Mr. Blomfield quotes Blondel in its praise: 


Its protiles were designed by a master hand, the conception 
of the building well considered, the construction solid, and the* 
ornament distributed with taste and discretion. Ina word, it 
should be taken as a model, and as one which for all time will 


do honour to French architecture. 


Le Mercier'sgreatest work, however, was the palace 
he built for Cardinal Richelieu, described by 
Mr. Blomfield, and illustrated by a bird's-eye view 
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(Plate схххш) Бу Perelle. No remains exist of 
the palace, but its plans and elevations are given in 
Marot. Le Muet is the next architect mentioned; 
his two chief works, Pontz and Chavigny, are now 
destroyed; but Mr. Blomfield speaks highly of 
Tanlay in Burgundy, which he says is probably 
the most charming country house in France. 

To Francois Mansart (1598-1666) the author 
accords the highest position, observing that he 
stands by himself in the history of French archi- 
tecture, being too great an artist to be classified. 
Blondel also, writing in 1773, savs that he might 
be regarded as the most able of all French archi- 
tects. He seems to have been entrusted with 
important work at a very early age, but little is 
known of his education or early career. The 
chateau of Balleroy, near Bayeux, and other work 
in Calvados, is attributed to him. His best known 
works are those of the new wing at Blois (already 
referred to) and the chateau of Maisons, near 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye. Of the staircaseat Blois 
Mr. Blomfield gives a spirited drawing of the 
vault, clv (which, unfortunately, owing to its 
dimensions, we are unable to publish), and says :— 


This staircase alone would justify his reputation as the finest 
domestic architect of the world. 


If this is the case, it is astonishing that it has not 
been found out before or copied ; but neither in 
this case nor in the chateau of Maisons do the 
French seem to have апу predilection for these 
works. The former is unfinished, and is, as a rule, 
closed to visitors ; and thelatter had been so pulled 
about, and its vicinity so upset by “ detestable 
little villas," that no one would care to go out 
of his way to visit it. 
On page 72, vol. 1, Mr. Blomfield states that 

The student of architecture must judge by those standards 
which are sct by the acknowledged masterpieces of the workl. 


But recognised Бу whom, and at what period? Be- 
cause this makes all the difference. When I first 
visited Blois in 1861, after three years' study in the 
néo-Grec School, the acknowledged masterpieces 
were: the Library of Ste. Geneviève by Labrouste, 
the Palais de Justice by Joseph Louis Duc, and 
the École des Beaux-Arts by Duban; and these 
are the buildings which have influenced the archi- 
tecture of the United States during the past forty 
vears. Consequently the new wing at Blois did not 
appeal to me. It was only another version of the 
perpetual covering over of all the surfaces of a 
building with endless pilasters which have no 
meaning or originality. The tendency of the 
French school then was to dispense with the 
orders as far as possible; that is to sav, to em- 
ploy them in the first studies, and then rub out 
every column or pilaster which was not required. 
However, the slight differences in opinion as 
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regards some of Mr. Blomfield's conclusions do 
not in anv wav lessen the profound admiration 
which I feel for the great scholarship, brilliant 
writing, and indefatigable research shown in his 
Historv of French Architecture. Many writers 
content themselves with the addition. of a 
copious bibliographv, so that those who are much 
interested in the subject can pursue the subject 
further; but Mr. Blomfield has not onlv read 
through the authors quoted and weighed the 
sentences one bv one, but he has made a minute 
analvsis of all their illustrations, and, to make 
further sure, has visited most of the buildings and 
works of art described in his volumes. How he 
has managed to do this, and at the same time to 
carry on an active professional practice, is simply 
marvellous, and shows an amount of energv and 
perseverance which is remarkable. The student 
of architecture will now look forward to the con- 
tinuation of the Historv of French Architecture, 
though I am afraid it will not be quite so congenial 
a task to Mr. Blomfield, having already reached 
that which he considers to be the complete de- 
velopment of the neo-Classic style. 
К. PHENÉ SPIERS. 

84 History of French Architecture from the reign of 
Charles VEI till the death of Mazarin” Ву Reginald 
Blompeld, А.Ю... ЛАЛ. F.S.A. London: George Bell 
& Sous, wit. Гаю vols, Price £2 tos, 


ENGLISH IRONWORK 


Those who care for English ironwork have 
deplored ‘again and again the lack of an authorita- 
tive history of the same. Mr. Gardner’s many 
previous, but slight, essays we have always read 
with interest, though with a little disappointment, 
for here was one well qualified to speak on this 
subject who seemed always to be holding some- 
thing back. In the fine book now under notice, 
however, we are glad to see that the author no 
longer withholds his wide knowledge. 

There is no material, no accessory to architec- 
ture, more delightful than iron beat out, as of old, 
in a forge which differs little from that of Vulcan. 
It has always seemed strange to us that, so much 
remaining the same, the tradition of a fine art 
should have fled. But so it is, the only genuine 
tradition left being that of making horse-shoes. 
Such a statement would hold more accurately 
if it were not for the enthusiasm of smiths like 
Mr. Gardner, who have revived this most ancient 
and whollv delightful craft. Incidentally, the 
author deplores the now common use of cast-iron 
to néo-Grec detail; that, however, is because it 
is so much easier to get the work done, for an 
architect will always prefer a simple thing well 
done to an intricate thing boggled, and some 
modern wrought-work is anathema. But wrought- 
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iron has a place which nothing else can quite 
adequately fill, which fact becomes apparent when 
turning over the pages of this book. It will be 
evident at the same time that it is not altogether 
a matter of cost, for besides sumptuous work 
there is simple work scarcely less delightful. 
Wrought-iron, by its nature, is susceptible of 
infinite variety of treatment, delicate or robust ; 
it 1s like the tendril of a plant, and it seems right 
that it should put on blossom and leaf, or cover 
itself with flowers, or, again, remain stark yet 
beautiful, like the hawthorn in winter. Hence it 
offers a great temptation to the imagination to 
spread itself out : there seem to be no limitations 
to expression, beyond the abstract one of design. 
Besides Tijou, whose name and work are familiar, 
Mr. Gardner has disinterred the memories of 
many native smiths who worked either indepen- 
dentlv or under Tijou. It is both interesting 
and curious to note, under the author's guid- 
ance, how the work of one man differs from 
the next; and although there is still a mass of 
unauthenticated material, Mr. Gardner has done 
a great deal to attribute it correctly. The work 
of Robert Bakewell, the brothers Roberts, William 
Edney, Thomas Robinson, Warren and George 
Buncker, is all passed under review, and profusely 
illustrated. The author deals with two centuries, 
the seventeenth and the eighteenth, which saw 
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the beginning and the end of Renaissance iron- 
work. How beautiful the work was in many of 
its aspects one has only to look through this book 
in order to discover. Mr. Gardner, we are glad 
to note, lays the ghost of Huntingdon Shaw, 
although how his statue is to be taken from South 
Kensington Museum is difficult to say! He may 
stand for one “who was an artist in his way." 
In conclusion, we should like to point out the 
value of specialist-written books such as this. 
No one in England knows more about ironwork 
than the author, and the book will probably 
remain the authority on the subject for many 
years to come. One does not often see more 
beautiful plates than the collotypes which have 
been made from the photographs of Mr. Horace 
Dan. These, in themselves, would give the book 
a unique value. 

“ English Ironwork.” By J. Starkie Gardner. Lon- 


don: B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn, W.C. Price 
2 254, net. 


LONDON HOUSES FROM THE 
RESTORATION TO THE REGENCY 


IT is a faithful saying, in the preface to Messrs. 
Richardson and Lovett Gill's goodly book, that 
the country-house architecture or England has of 
late absorbed so much attention as temporarily to 
put town architecture into the cold shade of 
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This book, and 


one or two other volumes that have 


undeserved neglect. 


recently appeared, have proved that 
the spirit of the Poet Laureate of the 
Beefsteak Club—of him who sang, 
“болп town let me live, and in town 
let me die, For I do not care for the 
country—not I ! " or words to similar 
heroic effect—is not yet extinct. But 
it is inconceivable that the reaction 
should ever attain such force as to 
If there 15 
any virtue in “ the unity of the arts," 
such cleavage 


reverse the positions. 


should never exist ; 
and, indeed, we are disposed to be- 
lieve that the neglect of which com- 
plaint is made is attributable to the 
makers of the books, rather than 
to any indifference on the part of 
the book-reading public. Hence we 
confidently assume that the popu- 
larity of this volume on “London 
Houses 1660 to 1820” will 
be by no means to the prejudice of 
should 
rather tend to stimulate the interest 


from 


country-house books, but 
in them and in architectural literature 
generally. 

However this may be, the authors 
have produced a book that by its 
beauty and its interest may, without 
exaggeration, be described as fascina- 
ting. Dealing with the developments 
of the minor town-house and the 
fashionable square or street, from 
the Restoration to the Regency, they demon- 
strate, by means of about a hundred finely 
charm of what 
remains to us of the urban domestic work of Wren, 
Wynne, Isaac Ware, Sir Robert Taylor, the 
brothers Adam, Sir William Chambers, Thomas 
Leverton, James Wyatt, Robert Furze Bretting- 
ham, John Marquand, Sir John Soane, John 
Nash, Thomas Cundy, the William 
Kent, Bonomi, and 
many others whose names have been in some 
cases lost, while there is much excellent work of 
which the attribution Now the 
beauty is revealed in a considerable section of an 
old-world street, as in the half-dozen or so of 
simple but dignified houses in 
Westminster (1722); now it haunts some old 
corner of the Temple, like Pump Court (1679); 
sometimes it 


produced plates, the exquisite 


Inwoods, 


Decimus Burton, Joseph 


15 uncertain. 


Barton Street, 


smiles benignantly from a phil- 
anthropic institution like the private nurses’ house 
of the Hospital for Sick Children in Great Ormond 
Street; sometimes a cornice, or a stringcourse, 
or a balcony, or a characteristic or distinctive 
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NO. 1 STRATTON STREET, LONDON (1790), BY BRETTINGHAM 


(From “ London Houses," by Richardson and Gill) 


peculiarity of fenestration, will, as at No. 46 
Grosvenor Square (1719), hold the attention ; and 
nearly always the doorway, with its fine propor- 
tions, exquisite fanlight, and quaint general details, 
conveys as indefinable a charm as the tone and 
texture of the mellow brickwork that in so many 
instances gives the building a soft and venerable 
complexion. 

The examples throughout are well chosen, and 
the accompanying descriptions are in nearly every 
case informative and judicious, although neces- 
sarily rather meagre; the chief feature of interest 
in each case being usually indicated with sound 
discretion. Interiors are not ignored, and about 
a dozen representative plans illustrate the chapter 
on * The Planning of the Town House." This, 
with the introductory chapter, in which the whole 
subject is reviewed with knowledge and discrimi- 
nation ; the third chapter, which deals with “ The 
Interior Decoration of the Town House”; and 
the seventh and final chapter, in which the 
suburbs and the squares are discussed, make up 
an extremely interesting volume, which should . 
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render signal service in revealing how much 
architecture is retained in 
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archite B | who 
has once rianced at it must be exceptionally con- 


stituted if he is not immediately seized with an 


irresistible desire to possess И. 


“London Houses from 1660 to 1820: A Consideration of 
their Architecture and Detail” By A. E. Richardson and 
C. Lovett Gill. Illustrated by Drawings and Photograph 

pecially taken. London: В. Г. Batsford. 94 High Holborn. 
TIC 15.5. nel, 
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NO. 5 DOVER STREET, LONDON (1750), BY SIR ROBERT TAYLOR 


(From “ London Houses," by Richardson and Gill) 
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THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH 
PARISH CHURCH 
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and the Rise and Development of Presbvterianism 
in Scotland, can surely extend its hospitality to 
Architecture without quibble as to whether that 
subject may be regarded as science or as litera- 
ture; for doubtless there are at least some few 
points at which it lightly touches both interests. 


Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson, who has contributed 
“Тһе Ground Plan of the English Parish Church” 
as No. I5 of the series, follows it with, as No. 16, 
“The Historical Growth of the English Parish 
Church.” Mr. Thompson has a sound historical 
method, and his close familiarity with his data is 
a further aid to the clear and concise style which 
conveys much information in few 
In tracing the development 
of the parish church, he challenges 
the common assumption that the 
monasteries, especially during Norman 
times, provided 
their own 


words. 


parish churches at 
expense, and holds that 
when a church was rebuilt or en- 
larged the money came for the most 
part from the parishioners, the monas- 
tery supplying its proportion, not 
without a view to strict economy. He 
admits that the large monasteries or 
cathedral churches were sources of 
inspiration to the builders of the parish 
churches: “ details were copied, and 
methods of construction were learned 
from them, and the structural progress 
which took place in them had a con- 
stant influence upon the architectural 
improvement of the less important 
buildings . . . Architecture was a 
popular, democratic art, in which the 
instinctive faculties became trained 
toa high pitch. The individual mason 
was allowed free play for his talent, 
and the that constant 
variety of design and detail, that con- 
tinual movement and progress, those 
forward steps or that conservative 
hesitation in the art of different dis- 
tricts, which are the eternal attraction 
of medieval architecture." This is 
altogether a most interesting little 


result was 
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JOHANN DER AELTERE NEUDOERFFER, NÜRNBERG, 1538 
(From ** Penmanship of the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries,” 


book, in which is summarised much information 
that the student of architecture, whether he be 
professional or layman, will be glad to have in 
so handy and compact a form. The score or so 
of photographic illustrations might have been 
better reproduced. 


“ The Historical Growth of the English Parish Church.” 
Ву A. Hamilton Thompson, М.А. F.S.A. (The Cam- 
bridge Manuals of Science and Literature) Cambridge: 
At the University Press. Pages xii-142, 63 іл. by їл. 
Price Vs. net (cloth), aud 2s. 6d. net (leather). 


PENMANSHIP 


To this book by the late Mr. Lewis F. Day 


(with short critical notes on penmanship by 7 


Mr. Percy J. Smith) Miss Day contributes a 
preface from which we learn that most of the 
examples in the volume were chosen by Mr. Day 
before his death, the remainder having been 
selected by Mr. Smith, Miss May, and Mr. Bats- 
ford. The other books by the late Mr. Day are 
too well known to need any comment, but what 
may be insisted upon is their influence on mere 


—_ 
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quia, 
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elfe 


by Lewis F. Day) 


commercial lettering and design. No one who 
has watched the change from the quite illegible 
pseudo-Gothic type of Victorian times to the clear 
Roman of to-day can but have wondered at this 
change. The new volume, although entitled 


snad. 


1663 


DANIEL'S COPY-BOOK, 

LONDON 
“ Penmanship,” does not reproduce any hand- 
writing, but gives examples from copper engrav- 
ings. The examples selected are various in style 
and date, are charming to look upon, and 
form altogether such a collection as it is almost 
impossible to get together again, for the few 
books on this subject in the British Museum 
are almost inaccessible, and Mr. Batsford’s 
collection is now dispersed beyond the Atlantic. 


(mamana pq ra е аи ' O.x.y.Z Rane - 


JACOBUS HOUTHUSIUS, ANTWERP, 1591 


(From '* Penmanship of the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries, by Lewis Е. Day) 
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But more than that, the pages of “ Penmanship " 
give the quintessence of a hundred books. 
Decorators and designers as well as architects 
should possess a copy of it. Reference has 
already been made to the improvement in com- 
mercial lettering: should not artists in general 
attempt similarly to improve themselves in script, 
in lettering, in all conceits of penmanship? [п 
great part the charm of beautiful old manuscripts 
lies in their true mirroring of character. Without 
character, writing can scarcely be beautiful, and 
the individual, working from a model which most 
suits his hand, will give it more or less individuality. 
We advocate a clerkly hand, but it must not be 
thought that we desire the dreadful perfection of the 
Victorian copper-plate; rather we seek something 
legible and fair, and stamped withal with character. 
Even if the example of this book on “ Penman- 
ship " does not drive us to reform our handwriting 


it vet has an obvious use—to supply models for 
all those who use writing or lettering as a deco- 
rative adjunct. Something has been done, as 
we have already suggested, but much still remains 
to improve. Our hoardings are still horrid eye- 
sores, and for one “‘ poster " of decorative impor- 
tance there are hundreds which have no claim to 
anything but the bonfire whence the ill-conceived 
books of chivalry were cast by the indignant niece 
and housekeeper of Don Quixote. We have 
selected three examples from the book, not pre- 


tending they are the best, but only as intensely 


interesting and human, and, if you will, a little 
vain. | 


“Penmanship of the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries.” 
A Series of typical examples from English and 
Foreign Writing Books. Selected by Lewis F. Day. 
London: В. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn. Price 185. 
net, 


TOWN PLANNING NOTES 


ӘНЕ progress of town planning 
J in Great Britain is necessarily 
slow because the work which 
precedes the preparation of 
town plans is complicated 
and difficult. A great deal 
of unseen preparatory work 
has to be done before the 
public can be made aware that schemes are being 
thought out in particular districts. The initiative 
for the preparation of these schemes rests with the 
authorities, some of which are not too anxious to 
move. The actual work in the first instance has 
to be done by the Borough Survevor, who is 
already overworked, especially in those districts 
where rapid growth at once increases his labours 
and makes the preparation of a plan the more 
urgent. It is therefore quite encouraging to note 
that from seventy to eighty towns or districts have 
either taken steps to prepare plans or are con- 
sidering the desirability of putting the Act of 1909 
into operation. But we would like to see more 
activity and more willingness to employ archi- 
tectural advice. Where a Surveyor is unable to 
give sufficient time to the work, it would seem to be 
most desirable to employ an outside expert with 
architectural training to assist with the prepara- 
tion of a scheme. Some of the propaganda 
associations might well be devoting themselves 
to the work of urging upon local authorities the 
desirability of putting the Act into force, rather 
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than to giving them excuses for delay by ex- 
aggerating difficulties in procedure. 


* * * 


Birmingham has been the pioneer, and still 
takes the leading place, in town-planning adminis- 
tration. It has obtained authority to prepare 
two schemes to deal with practically the whole 
unbuilt-upon area of the city as it was before 
enlargement of its boundaries took place. It is 
now engaged in preparing its plans, and probably, 
but for the re-arrangement of the city affairs, due 
to the extension scheme being put into operation, 
we should have heard of these plans being com- 
pleted. It is not too much to expect that as soon 
as the enlarged new council gets to work it will 
proceed to schedule the great undeveloped areas 
it has absorbed. Its Town Clerk is a master mind 
in administrative work, and its City Engineer is 
a town-planning enthusiast as well as an able 
engineer. The stimulating presence of Mr. J. S. 
Nettlefold on the City Council has, no doubt, been 
the secret of much of its activity in the past, and 
it is hoped that the fact of his not being re- 
elected to the council will neither diminish his 
energy nor result in any slackness in promoting 
town-planning schemes in the future. What 
seems to be a desirable and forward move has 
been taken in Birmingham by separating the Town- 
Planning Committee from the Housing Committee 
and incorporating the labours of the latter with 
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the Health Committee. 
prevented by this step. Housing work is largely 
of a curative or restorative kind, whereas town 
planning 15 more of a preventive character. Town 
planning is constructiverather than re-constructive; 
it has for its object the prevention of evils by 
organising future development so as to prevent 
destruction of amenities, inconvenience in transit, 
and bad sanitation in relation to building vet to 
take place. Housing more directly deals with the 
removal of causes of ill-health in existing property. 
Birmingham therefore appears to be well advised 
in its proposed readjustment of the functions of 
its committees. 


ж ж ж 


Sheffeld may yet beat Birmingham іп the 
comprehensiveness of its town-planning schemes. 
With a population approaching half a million, 
which һаз increased by 50,000 during the last ten 
years, it has a big task before it to look after the 
planning of its rapidly developing areas. The 
total acreage of the city is 23,662 acres, two-thirds 
of which is probably undeveloped. A сотрге- 
hensive survey of the suburban areas has been 
made by the Borough Engineer, and the whole of 
the land not yet built upon has been coloured in 
different sections on an ordnance map. Notices 
have been served on owners, etc., in respect of one 
or two areas, and before long we shall hear more 
of this progressive municipality. 


* * * 


Ruislip, Oldbury, Chesterfield, Rochdale, and 
Bournemouth have all got permission to prepare 
schemes, and we understand that notices have 
been served in the case of ten or twelve other 
places. The Bournemouth scheme, which was 
discussed at a Local Government Board inquiry 
the other day, makes very generous provision for 
open spaces, no less than fifty acres out of the 
total area of 200 acres scheduled being proposed 
for public parks and playgrounds. Hanwell, 
Hayes, Greenford, Southall, Harrow, Wembley, 
Hendon, Walthamstow, Heston and Isleworth, 
Twickenham, Richmond, Bushey, Esher, Malden 
and Coombe, Carshalton, Morden, Merton, and 
other authorities round London are taking steps 
to prepare schemes. The public inquiry at Han- 
well took place оп November 20, and several 
other authorities have served notices on owners. 
Liverpool, Sutton Coldfield near Birmingham, 
Tettenhall near Wolverhampton, Stockport, Hali- 
fax, Hull, Manchester, Ellesmere Port, Wrexham, 
Barrow-in-Furness, Middleton near Manchester, 
Halifax, Southport, Portsmouth, are all at work. 
Although the chief activity is in the suburbs of 
London and the Midlands, the movement to 
utilise the Act is very widespread. 
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Much confusion will be : 


TOWN PLANNING NOTES 


What is being done in the administrative 
county of London? The County Council does 
not appear to have considered the Act. There 
are thirty-one districts engaged in taking steps on 
the borders of the metropolitan area. Here is an 
Act which is acclaimed by all who are interested 
in city development to fulfil a great public need. 
It is put into force by purely industrial towns such 
as Birmingham, and by the comparatively small 
urban and rural district authorities on the outer 
fringes of Greater London. But the great capital 
of the nation stands still and waits for the example 
to be shown to it by the insignificant rural districts. 
The London County Council has an enormous in- 
come, it has highly paid officials of great capacity, 
it has greater need of a city plan than any other 
city in this country, and it has probably lost more 
from want of such a plan than any group of half 
a dozen cities one could name. It should have 
been one of the first to utilise the Act. From it 
should have come the example to the small 
authorities. The first steps towards co-operation 
with the seventy authorities whose areas touch its 
outer circumference should have come from the 
great central authority which alone can find the 
means and the power to prepare the plan of such 
an enormous area. 


* * * 


If every small authority like Ruislip, Wembley, 
and Twickenham prepares plans without regard 
to the needs of the metropolitan area we shall 
have it said in a few years that it is too late for 
London to prepare a plan of its radial arteries, 
because it is encircled by areas which are already 
laid out by statutory town plans. There is a 
real danger in planning from these small areas 
towards the centre without proper co-operation 
with the central authority. The planning and 
the co-operation should of course grow out from 
the centre to the circumference. Does London 
realise that every town plan which may become 
adopted outside its boundary will increase rather 
than decrease its difficulties of preparing a com- 
prehensive plan for its own suburbs? It should 
have its skeleton plan ready and be prepared to 
co-operate with every adjoining authority that 
sets to work to prepare a plan for its own district. 


* * ж 


Greater London rather than the administrative 
county should be the area for consideration in 
town planning. It comprises 443,520 acres oc- 
cupied by about seven and a quarter millions of 
people. From 1861 to 1911 the administrative 
county has increased by бї per cent. and 
the outer ring by 559 per cent. Тһе combined 
area has nearly doubled its population in forty 
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vears. In the outer ring the increase for the 
last ten vears alone has been 33 per cent., 
representing a population of about 700,000 and 
an increase of about 150,000 houses. If the outer 
ring were as thicklv populated as the inner ring 
there would still be room for nearlv a million 


houses covering about a fourth of the total area . 


of 693 square miles. If the population continues 
toincrease at the same ratio as in the past, pro- 
vision should now be made in a series of town- 
planning schemes for Greater London for a new 
population of over 7,200,000, probably occupying 
1,600,000 houses, covering an area of 160,000 acres 
at ten houses to the acre. That this problem is 
being ignored is almost incomprehensible. It can- 
not be because of the question of cost, as all that 
is necessary is to divert into one channel the money 
now being spent in dealing with the traffic problems 
of London and with isolated schemes round its 
fringes, and to promote one comprehensive scheme. 
The comparatively small expense required to be 
incurred in prepariag a plan need not deter the 
most economical authority, and there is no gain- 
saying that any such expenditure would be an 
enormously profitable investment. 


* * * 


It is true that in the case of London the task 
is so enormous that it might be best to deal with 
it by some committee assisted by experts who 
could give their whole time to the work for a 
period. Asthe central Government have a special 
interest in London it seems a pity that they should 
not take the initiative by suggesting the creation 
of a special working commission representative of 
the Local Government Board, the Traffic Branch 
of the Board of Trade, the Road Board, the 
London County Council, and the adjacent autho- 
rities round London, to prepare a scheme for 
Greater London. It seems too much to expect the 
officials of the London County Council to find 
time to deal effectively and promptly with the 
problem, and on the other hand it is desirable to 
unify the efforts and special knowledge of the 
different bodies which are interested in the varied 
aspects of town planning. 


* * * 


Other towns which seem to have special reason 
for preparing schemes are Southend-on-Sea, 
Coventry, Wallasey, Luton, Rhondda, Darlington, 
Newport (Mon.), Blackpool, and Barnsley. These 
show increases of population varying from 
23 per cent. to 117 per cent., a rapidity of growth 
which suggests the urgent necessity for the exercise 
of foresight in regard to the future. 


* * * 


The fear of some unknown liability for com- 
pensation appears to deter many authorities from 
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putting the Town Planning Actinto operation. It 
does not seem to be realised that it is the actual 
“ making " of the scheme, and not the asking for 


authority to prepare it, that gives rise to any such 


liability, and that there are full opportunities for 
authorities to limit the details which go to the 
making of their schemes to those things which do 
not involve claims for compensation, before they 
finally settle them. When a scheme is prepared 
the details which it includes become fixed until 
they are revoked, but it seems as 1f considerable 
areas of land in the map of a scheme may be left 
unplanned and dealt with under general protective 
provisions. These provisions may be limited to 
those things which are specially exempted from 
any claims for compensation, so that in every 
case where an authority fails to agree with an 
owner it might limit the details to those things: 
on which no claim can be made. This would 
seem to be the intention of the Act; but if any 
doubt exists on the subject assurance regarding 
it could probably be obtained from the Local 
Government Board. 


* * ж 


It is surprising to note that in Scotland no step 
seems to have been taken to promote a town- 
planning scheme. The creation of a new town at 
Rosyth on the Forth gives a unique opportunity, 
but nothing of a definite character appears to 
have been done to prepare a plan. Much hap- 
hazard development is taking place at Rosyth, 
which is to be deplored, as the longer the matter 
is delaved the greater must be the difficulties in 
planning the area. 


* * * 


On November 22nd Mr. Patrick Abercrombie, 
of the Liverpool School of Town Planning, gave 
a lecture before the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects on the contrasted development of Paris and 
Vienna. Speaking of Vienna first, he explained 
the development from the old medieval town 
which still remains in the centre, and showed 
how the old liue of fortification was adapted to 
form the Ringstrasse, and how in laving out this 
street open spaces were arranged opposite to and 
between the public buildings. Then, with maps 
of the district, he showed the open belt of country 
which surrounds the town, and which is to be 
left unbuilt upon for ever. The factories were 
placed on the south-east side, the prevailing north- 
west wind thus carrying away the smoke. Тигп- 
ing to Paris, he said that in all the modern 
improvements—both those of Napoleon and those 
of Baron Haussmann—the vista had been the 
principal motive, in obtaining which the indi- 
vidual buildings were of necessity made subser- 
vient to the general lines. 
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